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Aristotelian Logic East and West, 500-1500: 

On Interpretation and Prior Analytics in Two Traditions 

Introduction 


Margaret Cameron 2 * and John Marenbon b) 

a> University of Victoria 
b) Trinity College, Cambridge 


In the Middle Ages, Aristotle’s logical Organon was a rather extensive collec¬ 
tion of texts. In its narrower version, Porphyry’s Isagoge almost invariably 
introduced it, followed by the Categories, On Interpretation, Prior and Poste¬ 
rior Analytics, Sophistical Refutations and Topics, and, in the Arabic tradition 
but very rarely in the Latin West, a wider version also included the Rhetoric 
and the Poetics. 1 Within this collection, there is a central core of two works 
that concentrate on language and on logic in its narrower contemporary sense 
as the theory of argument: On Interpretation and the Prior Analytics. 

Both of these texts were closely studied in the Arabic and in the Latin 
tradition, but the ways, contexts and periods in which they were studied 
differed widely. On Interpretation was known in both traditions almost from 
the beginning: in the Latin West, in Boethius’s translation, from the ninth 
century—though it was not seriously studied until the eleventh century; in 
the Arabic tradition, from the eighth century. 2 The Prior Analytics, too, was 
known early in Islam. Whereas the Syriac tradition (and also the mainstream 


u The inclusion of these works is an aspect of what is described as the ‘context theory’: see 
D. L. Black, Logic and Aristotle’s Rhetoric and Poetics in medieval Arabic philosophy (Leiden, 
1990) (Islamic philosophy and theology 7). 

2) On the history of On Interpretation in the Latin tradition, see J. Isaac, Le ‘Peri Hermeneias’ en 
Occident de Boece k Saint Thomas. Histoire litteraire d’un traite d’Aristote (Paris, 1953) (Biblio- 
theque Thomiste 29), now rather outdated; and Aristotle’s Peri Hermeneias in the Latin Middle 
Ages. Essays on the commentary tradition, ed. H. A. G. Braakhuis and C. N. Kneepkens (Gronin¬ 
gen, 2003) (Artistarum supplementa 10), especially the editors’ valuable introduction (ix-xli), 
which is the best up-to-date survey of the tradition. 


DOI: 10.1163/156853410X489691 
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Byzantine tradition) stopped at 1,7, before the modal syllogistic, the whole 
text rapidly became available in Arabic. 3 By contrast, scholars in the Latin 
West had to make do with the second-hand accounts of Apuleius, Martianus 
Capella and (after c. 980) Boethius for their knowledge of syllogistic. Parts 
of the Prior Analytics were known by the twelfth century, 4 but the work 
became a standard part of the logical curriculum only, it seems, after 1200 
(see below). 

Although it might seem from these details that the Arabic tradition of 
commentary would be the more extensive, in fact the Latin tradition of direct 
commentary is far, far fuller and richer. The reason lies in a general difference 
between Arabic and Latin Aristotelianism. The first of the Arabic philoso¬ 
phers, al-Kindi, showed great interest in the ancient texts, of which he found 
or commissioned translations, and in the ninth and tenth centuries a school 
of Aristotelian exegesis flourished in Baghdad. 5 Its outstanding representative, 
al-Farabi (c. 870-950/1) wrote both detailed, sentence by sentence commen¬ 
taries on Aristotle and shorter summary-commentaries. 6 But the greatest of 
the Arabic philosophers, Avicenna (before 980-1037), concentrated his efforts 
on a series of philosophical encyclopaedias, in which he re-worked Aristote¬ 
lian teaching, including his logic, according to his own synthetic understand¬ 
ing of it. Avicennas influence was enormous, and after him direct commentary 
on Aristotle disappears in Eastern Islam. Aristotelianism survives, but in the 
indirect form of commentaries on Avicenna or philosophical encyclopaedias 
in Avicenna’s manner. 7 In Islamic North Africa and Spain, attitudes were dif¬ 
ferent: philosophers there continued a Farabian tradition of Aristotelian com- 


3) See D. Gutas, ‘The ‘Alexandria to Baghdad’ Compex of Narratives. A contribution to the 
study of philosophical and medical historiography among the Arabs’, Documenti e studi sulla 
tradizionefilosofica medievale 10 (1999), 155-93 

4) On the materials from which early medieval Latin scholars studied syllogistic, see J. Maren¬ 
bon, ‘The Latin Tradition of Logic—to 1200’ in The Handbook of the History of Logic ed. D. M. 
Gabbay and J. Woods, II, 1-63 (Amsterdam, 2008), at 4, 6, 38-42. 

5) The best account of the translations, and more generally of the history of Arabic logic, is 
given in T. Street, Arabic Logic’ in The Handbook of the History of Logic ed. D. M. Gabbay and 
J. Woods, I (Amsterdam, 2004) 523-96; for shorter presentations, see T. Street, ‘Logic’ in The 
Cambridge Companion to Arabic Philosophy, eds. P. Adamson and R. Taylor (Cambridge, 2005), 
247-65 and Arabic and Islamic Philosophy of Language and Logic’ in The Stanford Encyclope¬ 
dia of Philosophy (Fall2008 Edition), Edward N. Zalta (ed.), URL = <http://plato.stanford.edu/ 
archives/fall2008/entries/arabic-islamic-language/>. See also E E. Peter s, Aristoteles Arabus. The 
oriental translations and commentaries on the Aristotelian corpus (Leiden, 1968) 

6) See D. Gutas, Aspects of literary form and genre in Arabic logical works’, in Glosses and 
Commentaries on Aristotelian Logical Texts, ed. C. Burnett (London, 1993), 29-76, at 48-50. 

7) For this account of the development of Arabic logic, see Street, Arabic Logic’. 
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mentary, and Averroes (c. 1126-98) wrote compendia and paraphrases of 
almost the whole corpus of Aristotle, and detailed ‘great’ commentaries on 
five of his texts (one of them a work of logic, the Posterior Analytics) . 8 Aver¬ 
roes, however, though widely read by Jewish and Latin philosophers, had 
almost no influence in Islam. 

In the Latin West, by contrast, the Categories (especially in a Latin para¬ 
phrase misattributed to Augustine) and On Interpretation —the only two Aris¬ 
totelian works known until the twelfth century—were glossed in the early 
Middle Ages, and in the twelfth century many commentaries were written on 
these works and also on the Sophistical Refutations. From the universities in 
the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, where the course in the 
Arts Faculties was based on Aristotle, there are more commentaries on Aris¬ 
totle, including his logical works, than scholars today have been able to list, 
let alone study, including work by the most famous thinkers and by innu¬ 
merable obscure and forgotten masters. 

The study of On Interpretation and the Prior Analytics in the two traditions 
follows the same lines as the study of Aristotle more generally in each tra¬ 
dition. Al-Farabi wrote long commentaries on the both works: that on the 
Prior Analytics no longer survives, but the commentary On Interpretation is an 
impressive and, despite its close links with the Alexandrian tradition, in many 
respects strikingly original treatment of the logical, semantic and metaphysi¬ 
cal aspect of Aristotle’s text. 9 These are the only major commentaries, in the 
strict sense, to the two texts known in the Arabic tradition. In each of his 
philosophical encyclopaedias, however, Avicenna treated the matter of these 
two texts, and his elaboration of Aristotle’s modal syllogistic is one of the 
most brilliant and innovative parts of his work. 10 Arabic logicians after 


s) On the tradition in Spain before Averroes, see Gutas, ‘Aspects’, 54-5; on Averroes’s logic, see 
G. Endress, ‘Averrois Opera: a bibliography of editions and contributions to the text’ in Aver¬ 
roes and the Aristotelian Tradition. Sources, constitution and reception of the philosophy of Ibn 
Rushd (1126-1198), ed. G. Endress and J. Aertsen (Leiden, Boston and Cologne, 1999) (Islamic 
Philosophy, Theology and Science. Texts and Studies 31), 339-81, at 343-4; A. Hasnaoui, ‘La 
structure du corpus logique dans l’Abrege de logique d’Averroes’ in Averroes and the Aristotelian 
Heritage, ed. C. Baffioni (Naples, 2004). Of special value is the Averroes database, compiled by 
the Thomas Institut at Cologne, at http://www.thomasinstitut.uni-koeln.de/averroes_db/. 

91 There is a fine English translation with Introduction and commentary: Al-Farabi’s Commen¬ 
tary and Short Treatise on Aristotle’s ‘De Interpretatione’, ed. F. W. Zimmermann (Oxford, 1981) 
(Classical and Medieval Logical Texts 3). See also J. Lameer, Al-Fdrabi and Aristotelian Syllogis- 
tics: Greek theory and Islamic practice (Leiden, 1994). 

10) See T. Street, ‘Arabic Logic’ and his ‘An outline of Avicenna’s syllogistic’ Archiv fur Geschichte 
der Philosophic 84 (2002) 129-160. 
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Avicenna continued to develop syllogistic, first using Avicenna as a base text, 
then cutting themselves free from even that indirect tie with Aristotle. 11 

In the Latin West, eleventh-century authors such as Peter Damian and 
Anselm show that they have studied On Interpretation , but the commentary 
tradition begins only around the turn of the twelfth century. The best known 
commentary from this period is Abelards (written probably c. 1119), but 
over twenty more, almost all anonymous, have been catalogued. 12 Knowledge 
of the Prior Analytics was restricted in the twelfth century (there is just one 
commentary from the period), but by about 1240 it had become a regular 
part of university courses. It is at about this time that Robert Kilwardby wrote 
the long commentary which became a standard exposition of the work. 13 It 
was, from then on, a central part of the logica nova (with the Sophistical Refu¬ 
tations, Topics and Posterior Analytics) just as On Interpretation was a central 
part of the logica vetus (with the Isagoge, Categories and often other material, 
such as the Liber de sex principiis). All university students studied the logica 
vetus and the logica nova and, although the manuscripts of each sometimes 
left out some of the works that belong there, On Interpretation and the Prior 
Analytics were almost never omitted. 

Each of the papers in this special edition of Vivarium takes as its topic 
some aspect of the commentary traditions on these two logical texts. At the 
head of the Latin commentary tradition, linking the schools of late antiquity 
with the the Middle Ages, stand Boethius’s commentaries. John Magee’s article 
is a magisterial survey of Boethius’ second commentary on On Interpretation, 
which sets out clearly how Boethius used the ancient source material avail¬ 
able to him, and how he selected the lessons he drew from them in a princi¬ 
pled manner. Two of the articles provide wide-ranging historical surveys. 
In his piece, Uwe Vagelpohl outlines the reception of the Prior Analytics in 
the early, ninth century Syriac and Arabic tradition. His paper shows in sen¬ 
sitive detail the extent to which the commentary traditions are layered, com¬ 
plex textual histories. Sten Ebbesen surveys the whole Latin tradition of 
commentary on the Prior Analytics, furnishing researchers with a wealth of 


u) See T. Street, ‘Arabic Logic’ and his ‘Toward a History of Syllogistics after Avicenna: notes 
on Reseller’s studies on Arabic logic’, Journal of Islamic Studies 11 (2000), 209-228. 

12) See J. Marenbon, ‘Medieval Latin Commentaries and Glosses on Aristotelian Logical Texts, 
Before c. 1150 AD’ (originally published in Burnett, Glosses and Commentaries) with new 
Appendix in J. Marenbon, Aristotelian Logic, Platonism, and the Context of Early Medieval Phi¬ 
losophy in the West (Aldershot, 2000). 

13) The gradual entrance of the Prior Analytics into the university syllabus is discussed in detail 
in Sten Ebbesen’s article in this collection. 
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unpublished material and suggesting that there were close links between the 
study of this text and one of the branches of the logica modernorum, soph¬ 
isms. His study is complemented by Chris Martin, who concentrates on the 
earliest Latin writers to use the Prior Analytics in the twelfth century, espe¬ 
cially Peter Abelard, and the difficulties in incorporating the ideas of this text 
into already well-developed logical theories. 

Other papers serve as starting-points for investigation into important indi¬ 
vidual aspects of the commentary traditions. Taneli Kukkonen, for example, 
notices the influence of Aristotle’s On Interpretation in the unexpected con¬ 
text of al-Ghazalfs The Beautiful Names. Despite the inadequacy of Peripatetic 
semantics to account for divine signification, Kukkonen’s essay sets the stage 
for future inquiry into the influence of Peripatetic semantics on the resolu¬ 
tion of problems posed within Sunni theology, as well as the influence of 
al-Ghazalfs semantic approach on later thinkers. Henrik Lagerlund looks at 
one of the only Arabic logical texts to have had a notable influence on the 
Latin tradition, the section on logic from al-Ghazalfs Intentions of the Philoso¬ 
phers, which is in fact closely based on Avicennas elementary presentation of 
his thought in his Persian philosophical encyclopaedia. Lagerlund considers 
the doctrine there on the form and matter of the syllogism, and how it would 
have been seen by its Latin readers. 

Other papers provide comparative study of the commentaries on one or 
other of the texts. Such comparative study of a particular passage or problem 
lets us distinguish what is properly a part of Aristotle’s own theory from what 
is a distinctively medieval innovation or development. Paul Thom is able to 
make this type of discrimination with regard to Aristotle’s proper purpose 
and character of the syllogism. He argues that the rise of interest in medieval 
theories of consequences obscured Aristotle’s original conception of the syllo¬ 
gism and its role in logic (conceived of as a theory of reasoning). Two papers 
by Simo Knuuttila examine the commentary tradition in a comparative man¬ 
ner. In ‘Generality and Identity in Late Medieval Discussions of Prior Analy¬ 
tics’, Knuuttila looks into the extent to which scholastic logicians were aware 
of their own divergence from Aristotle’s logic, and he identifies a growing 
awareness of its limitations with regard to the applicability of logical theory 
to analysis of the Trinity. In ‘Medieval Commentators on Future Contingents 
in De interpretatione 9’, Knuuttila shows that while Peter Abelard argued that 
it was Aristotle’s view that future contingent propositions are true or false, 
and that the antecedent truth of such propositions is non-necessitating, later 
thinkers in the fourteenth century—though they accepted the same view— 
denied that it was Aristotle’s. 
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These papers were all written in the context of a project, ‘Aristotelian Logic, 
East and West, 500-1500’, organized by John Marenbon and Tony Street and 
based at the Centre for Research in the Arts, Social Sciences and Humanities 
(CRASSH) of Cambridge University. The project was supported by a British 
Academy ‘Network Scheme’ grant, which provided funding for five annual 
international conferences, and by an Arts and Humanities Research Council 
grant, which provided funding for two research assistants (Latin and Arabic) 
for three years. The Latin researcher’s job was taken consecutively by two 
scholars, Henrik Lagerlund and Margaret Cameron, both of whom are repre¬ 
sented in this volume, the one as a contributor, the other as an editor. We are 
very grateful to these institutions, and to further support which we received 
from Trinity College, Cambridge and CRASSH. 
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On the Composition and Sources of Boethius’ 
Second Peri Hermeneias Commentary 


John Magee 

University of Toronto 


Abstract 


The paper is in three parts, prefaced by general remarks concerning Boethius’ logical 
translations and commentaries: the text of the Peri Hermeneias as known to and com¬ 
mented on by Boethius (and Ammonius); the organizational principles behind 
Boethius’ second commentary on the Peri Hermeneias-, its source(s). One of the main 
purposes of the last section is to demonstrate that the Peri Hermeneias commentaries 
of Boethius and Ammonius are, although part of a common tradition, quite indepen¬ 
dent of one another, and special consideration is given to the question of how 
Boethius interpreted and shaped the doxographical material concerning Aspasius, 
Herminus, and Alexander that had been handed down to him by Porphyry. 

Keywords 

Boethius, Ammonius, Aristotle, Peri Hermeneias, De Interpretation 


For Brad In wood 


According to an ancient anecdote, Aristotle composed the Peri Hermeneias 
“dipping his quill in his mind.” 1 The image is memorable and points up 

11 Cassiodorus, Institutions 23.\\ (ed. R. Mynors (Oxford, 1937), 114,21f.); cf. SuidaeLexic., 
s.v. ApiciToxeXrii;, 3930 (ed. A. Adler, 5 vols. (Leipzig, 1928-38, 1.1, 358,6-8). Early drafts of 
this paper were presented at Goteborg University (2001), Friedrich-Schiller-Universitat Jena 
(2003), and Cambridge University (2005). I would like to thank my hosts and those from 
whose comments I benefitted on those occasions, and Prof. Andreas Bendlin for his criticisms. 
The Peri Hermeneias commentaries of Boethius and Ammonius are cited according to the edi¬ 
tions of Meiser (“Boeth. I,” “Boeth. II”) [Boethius, Perihermeneias I-II, ed. C. Meiser, 2 vols. 
(Leipzig, 1877; 1880)] and Busse (“Ammon.”) [Ammonius, In Aristotelis de interpretation com- 
mentarius, ed. A. Busse (Berlin, 1897) (CAG 4.5)], the anonymous Parisinus Graecus 2064 
according to Taran’s edition (“Anon. Paris.”) [Anonymous, Commentary on Aristotle’s De Inter¬ 
pretation (Codex Parisinus Graecus 2064), ed. L. Taran (Meisenheim am Gian, 1978)] and 


DOI: 10.1163/156853410X489709 
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nicely the enormous challenge the Peri Hermeneias has posed for ancient and 
modern commentators. We need only to consider the size of a few commen¬ 
taries in order to get a sense of what their authors were up against. For a trea¬ 
tise of fewer than seventeen columns in Bekker’s Prussian Academy edition, 
Ammonius’ commentary comprises 272 pages, Boethius’ second commentary 
502 pages, and (most recently) Weidemann’s 475. It can take Boethius twenty 
pages to explicate three lines of Aristotle’s text, and even the generally more 
rapidly paced Ammonius is capable of generating about a page of commen¬ 
tary per line of text. It was not some vague “publish or perish” anxiety on the 
part of the ancient commentators, but rather Aristotle’s compression of 
thought and rebarbative prose style, that gave rise to this astonishing dispro¬ 
portion between commentary and text commented on. Ammonius remarks 
the formidable combination of rcoAuvoux and PpaxiAoyia in the Peri Herme¬ 
neias, and Boethius its obscura orationis series obscurissimis adiecta sententiis. 2 
Given the number of earlier commentaries that had to be sifted through, 
Aristotle was only the beginning of their difficulties. For commentaries are 
known to have been written or orally delivered by Aspasius, 3 Herminus, 4 
Alexander, 5 Porphyry, 6 Iamblichus, Syrianus, and Proclus, covering a sweep 
of four centuries including Boethius and Ammonius (ca. AD 125-525); after 
the latter follow the anonymous Parisinus Graecus 2064 and Stephanus. 7 
There must have been others whose opinions and interpretations have been 
transmitted only anonymously in the extant commentaries. The tradition 
became ingrown over the centuries, for most of those named above stood in 


Stephanus according to Hayduck’s (“Steph.”) [Stephanus, In librum Aristotelis de interpretatione 
commentarium, ed. M. Hayduck (Berlin, 1885) (CAG 18.3)]. Aristode’s Peri Hermeneias is 
cited according to the traditional Bekker numbers, after Minio-Paluello’s OCT edition (1949); 
Boethius’ translations of Aristotle are cited after the relevant volumes of Aristoteles Latinus, also 
according to the Bekker numbers (e.g. “Boeth., Peri H. 19b6”), as is his translation of Porphyry 
(AL 1; 2; 3; 5; 6). Finally, Moerbeke’s translation of Ammonius is cited according to Verbeke’s 
edition [Ammonius, Commentaire sur le Peri hermeneias dAristote: Traduction de Guillaume de 
Moerbeke, ed. G. Verbeke (Louvain and Paris, 1961) (CLCAG 2)]. 

2 > E.g. Ammon. 8,25f.; 189,3; 221,26; 229,28; Boeth. II 250,22f.; II 421,13f. 

3> Moraux, P. Der Aristotelismus bei den Griechen von Andronikos bis Alexander von Aphrodisias , 
3 vols. (Berlin and New York, 1973; 1984; 2001) II, 230-35. 

4) Moraux, Aristotelismus II, 374-82. 

5) Moraux, Aristotelismus III, 16-28. 

6) Porphyry, Fragmenta, ed. A. Smith (Stuttgart and Leipzig, 1993), 59-112 (75T-110T). 

7) Anonymous Commentary , ed. Taran, xxv; L.G. Westerink, ‘The Alexandrian Commentators 
and the Introductions to their Commentaries’ in Aristotle Transformed: The Ancient Commenta¬ 
tors and their Influence, ed. R. Sorabji (Ithaca, 1990), 325-48, at 341. 
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direct line of succession to others as their students, in three main phases: 
Aspasius-Herminus-Alexander (2nd-3rd c.); 8 Porphyry-Iamblichus (3rd-4th c.); 
Syrianus-Proclus-Ammonius (5th-6th c.). Students cannot be assumed to 
have viewed their teachers’ interpretations charitably, as e.g. the case of Alex¬ 
ander and Herminus suggests. 

All except Boethius wrote or lectured in Greek, and precisely how Boethius 
entered the stream remains uncertain. 9 For his part, it is not unusual to juggle 
the interpretations of three or four of the Greek commentators at a time. One 
of them will have criticized his predecessor’s view, another will have built on 
it, a third will have launched off on an entirely different trajectory, and so on. 
The possibilities were many and increased in proportion to the number of 
participants in the debate and to the number of opinions discussed by each. 
As the body of material grew with each generation, the possibility of main¬ 
taining intelligible lines of exegesis inevitably proved increasingly remote, 
with the weight of the tradition threatening to bury Aristotle’s De interpreta¬ 
tions under—interpretation. Boethius remarks the history of error that 
prompted Alexander to write his commentary and reports Porphyry’s obser¬ 
vation of a mood of despair owing to the widespread disagreement. 10 Ammo- 
nius similarly observes that the confusion was further complicated by textual 
corruptions that arose through misunderstanding of Aristotle’s meaning. 11 
Porphyry must have organized and digested much of the earlier material 
for his successors, but since his commentary has not survived, Boethius and 
Ammonius are perforce the main pillars of our knowledge of the ancient 
commentary tradition as a whole. Through them we must pass in order to 
reach, not only Porphyry and his predecessors, but also Iamblichus, Syrianus, 
and Proclus. 


8) That Herminus was Aspasius’ student is uncertain. 

9) Boethius is aware of no Roman predecessor, for Praetextatus merely translated Themistius’ 
Analytics and Albinus (cos. 493) appears not to have commented on the Peri Hermeneias as 
such; evidently, Boethius is ignorant of the Peri Hermeneias transmitted under Apuleius’ name, 
while indirect evidence for a translation made by Victorinus is based only on a probable misun¬ 
derstanding in Cassiodorus. Cf. Boeth. II 3,7-4,7; Minio-Paluello in AL 2.1-2, ix; G. Pfligers- 
dorffer, ‘Zu Boethius, De Interpr. Ed. Sec. I, p. 4,4sqq. Meiser nebst Beobachtungen zur 
Geschichte der Dialektik bei den Romern’, Wiener Studien 66 (1953), 131-54, at 153; P. Cour- 
celle, Opuscula selecta: Bibliographie et recueil d’articlespublies entre 1938 et 1980 (Paris, 1984), 
90-95. 

10) Boeth. II 3,1-4; II 293,27-294,4. 

n) Ammon. 8,26f. 
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Boethius’ commentaries date to about 513-16, Ammonius’ to sometime 
before 517 or 526. 12 Although eo ipso the chronology leaves open the possi¬ 
bility of Ammonius’ having consulted Boethius’ commentary, there is no evi¬ 
dence pointing in that direction, and much that argues against it. It has been 
claimed, on the other hand, that Boethius drew from Ammonius’ commen¬ 
tary, indeed, that he actually attended Ammonius’ lectures in Alexandria. 
Although it seems impossible to disprove the latter point, the Peri Hermeneias 
commentaries, as will become clear in the course of what follows, simply can¬ 
not be adduced as evidence for the former. 13 Boethius and Ammonius are 
independent witnesses to the older tradition, neither drew from the other; 
even when their doxographical notices show signs of convergence their inter¬ 
pretations thereof are often irreconcilable, leaving us to decide for one or the 
other, if not against both. 

The focus of this paper is the second of Boethius’ two commentaries on 
the Peri Hermeneias. Boethius wrote it for advanced students of Aristotelian 
logic, a consideration which goes part of the way toward explaining its extra¬ 
ordinary length and complexity. 14 The commentary struggles under the weight 
of Boethius’ efforts to grapple with a long and difficult tradition. It has been 
vilified as a bloated symptom of mere vanity, but also praised as an indispens¬ 
able source for the history of this important part of the ancient Peripatetic 
tradition. 15 The first view gets us nowhere, the second touches on the crucial 
point. Boethius does indeed force unnecessarily heavy weather upon readers 
of his commentary, and among his most tiring vices is a repellent prose 
style marked by a dense verbosity. It is probably no exaggeration to say that 
twenty percent could be pruned from the commentary without thereby caus¬ 
ing serious loss to its contents. At the same time, it would be churlish to turn 
such stylistic shortcomings into the canon against which to measure the over¬ 
all worth of the commentary. An arid scholastic air and propensity toward 
loquacitas run through almost all of the extant Greek commentators, a num¬ 
ber of whom fall well below the threshold set by Boethius for historical and 
philosophical insight; Ammonius appears to have been in no need of special 
apology, and yet significant stretches of his commentary too can be described 
as arid and repetitive compilations of material organized according to ques- 

12) L.M. De Rijk, ‘On the Chronology of Boethius’ Works on Logic’, Vivarium 2 (1964), 1-49, 
125-62, at 143-45, 159; Westerink, ‘Commentators’, 326. 

13) Cf. Anonymous Commentary, ed. Taran, viif. 

14) Boeth. I 31,6-32,6; I 132,3-8; II 251,2f.; II 274,26-29; II 421,10-422,6; II 453,Ilf. 

151 H. Arens, Aristotle’s Theory of Language and its Tradition: Texts from 500 to 1750 (Amsterdam 
and Philadelphia, 1984), 206, 213; Anonymous Commentary, ed. Taran, ix. 
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tionable, if not sloppy, scholarly methods and philosophical presuppositions. 16 
Conversely, Stephanus and the anonymous Parisinus commentator, despite 
their general lack of originality, arid pedantry, and repellent style, can be 
shown to have independent value. To overlook them would be to ignore valu¬ 
able, otherwise unattested information concerning the history of interpreta¬ 
tion of Aristotle’s treatise; but what holds of them ought a fortiori to hold also 
of Boethius, as it does of Ammonius. In short, students of the Peri Hermene- 
ias can ill afford to ignore any of the extant ancient commentators, above all 
Ammonius and Boethius; and students of Boethius commentary can ill afford 
to ignore the other commentators, above all Ammonius. Hence the latter will 
provide a constant point of comparison in the analysis that follows. 

The paper is in three parts. After brief preliminary remarks concerning 
Boethius’ logical translations and commentaries generally, we shall consider 
the question of the text of the Peri Hermeneias known to and used by 
Boethius and Ammonius; we shall then move on to the question of the orga¬ 
nizational principles underlying Boethius’ commentary; finally, we shall come 
to the question of its source(s). 

There is but one piece of information to secure a date of composition for 
any of Boethius’ logical works: the preface to the second book of the Catego¬ 
ries commentary was written in 510, the year of his consulship. 17 All other 
pieces of the puzzle have somehow to be fitted in around this fact. 18 Until 
relatively recently it was thought that the order of composition reflected the 
systematic order espoused by Boethius himself, namely, that the Categories 
translation and commentaries postdated Boethius’ work on the Isagoge as those 
for the Peri Hermeneias postdated work on the Categories. However, Monika 
Asztalos has demonstrated that the Categories represents Boethius’ first attempt 
at a commentary based on one of his own translations. 19 This discovery sheds 


I6) Cf. L. Taran, Collected Papers (1962-1999) (Leiden, 2001), 494. 

171 In Cat. 201b; cf. R.S. Bagnall, A. Cameron, S.R. Schwartz, K.A. Worp, Consuls of the Later 
Roman Empire (Atlanta, 1987), 554f. (an. 510). 

ls) For the following, see in general: J. Shiel, ‘Boethius’ Commentaries on Aristotle’ in Sorabji, 
Aristotle Transformed, 349-72; S. Ebbesen, ‘Boethius as an Aristotelian Commentator’ in Sora¬ 
bji, Aristotle Transformed, 373-91; S. Brandt, ‘Entstehungszeit und zeitliche Folge der Werke 
von Boethius’, Philologus 62 (n.F. 16) (1903), 141-54, 234-75; Boethius, In isagogen Porphyrii 
commenta, ed. S. Brandt (Vienna and Leipzig, 1906) (CSEL 48.1); De Rijk, ‘Chronology’; 
Boethius, De divisione liber: Critical Edition, Translation, Prolegomena, and Commentary, by J. 
Magee (Leiden, 1998), xvii-xxxiii. I am especially indebted to Asztalos’ analyses. 

19) M. Asztalos, ‘Boethius as a Transmitter of Greek Logic to the Latin West: the Categories’, 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 95 (1993), 367-407, at 369-71. 
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new light on the well-known passage at the beginning of the second Isagoge 
commentary in which Boethius sets out what appears to be a newly devel¬ 
oped policy of precise and exact translation from the Greek. 20 The Categories 
had cost him considerable effort: he translated for the lemmata of the com¬ 
mentary before making a continuous version; he also refined the translation 
in the course of commenting, sorting out what Aristotle meant as he eluci¬ 
dated his text. Somebody later excerpted and supplemented the lemmata in 
order to produce a composite translation, filling the gaps between lemmata 
with passages culled from what is presumed to have been Boethius’ otherwise 
lost first draft, which, like the commentary lemmata, was evidently based 
on a different Greek exemplar from the one later used for the continuous 
translation. 21 Hence three stages of work are discernible: a crude first draft; 
lemmata, drawn up in the course of commenting; a polished continuous 
translation based on a second Greek exemplar. 

The Categories also taught Boethius another lesson: the utility of writing 
double commentaries after the pattern of Porphyry’s Kata peusin and Ad 
Gedalium. Once again it appears that Boethius was feeling his way through 
the problem as he went along, for the passage in which he announces an 
advanced, ad doctiores commentary seems to have been added only as an 
afterthought. 22 This information helps to make sense of the fact that differ¬ 
ences between the two Isagoge commentaries do not in fact reflect different 
targeted audiences. The second commentary was not planned as a deeper 
exploration of Porphyry’s doctrine but arose rather as the result of a general 
deepening of Boethius’ sense of his task. Hence it appears that Boethius 
began with the intention of commenting on the Isagoge-, he took up Victori¬ 
ous’ translation and chose to cast his commentary in the form of a dialogue, 
perhaps under inspiration from Porphyry and Dexippus on the Categories. 
But he soon became impatient with Victorinus’ false renderings of the Greek 23 
as also with the dialogue form. 24 Although in all probability dissatisfied with 
the endeavour, he nevertheless finished up and moved on to the Categories, 
making now his own translation and working his way through the three 


20) In Isag. II 135,5-13 (note cuius incepti ratio, 8). 

21) Asztalos, ‘Boethius as a Transmitter, 372. More precisely, Asztalos concludes that the com¬ 
mentary lemmata were used to improve upon passages in the first draft. 

22) Boeth., In Cat. 160a-b; Asztalos, ‘Boethius as a Transmitter’, 385-88. 

23) P. Courcelle, Late Latin Writers and their Greek Sources, translated by H.E. Wedeck (Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., 1969), 280f. 

24) Thus (e.g.) he allows thirty pages to elapse between token signs of conversational exchange 
(In Isag. I 100,7-131,20). 
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stages outlined above. That done, he revisited the Isagoge, armed with a newly 
devised policy for translation and abandoning the literary embellishments of 
the first commentary. It was of course to be his second commentary on the 
Isagoge, but not one intended for advanced readers as opposed to beginners; 
his thinking on the pedagogical utility of double-commentaries would first 
bear fruit in connection with the Peri HermeneiasP The Isagoge too involved 
a process of experimentation: differences between lemmata of the second 
commentary and the continuous translation reflect both refinements in trans¬ 
lation technique and (possibly) consultation of separate Greek exemplars. 26 

Boethius had direct or indirect access to older material for the Categories 
commentary, but his precise sources remain obscure. Among them must have 
been Porphyry’s Katapeusin, to judge from the numerous similarities between 
it and Boethius’ commentary; but Boethius must also have consulted Iambli- 
chus or some source that carried Iamblichus’ interpretations as combined 
with some information from Porphyry’s Ad Gedalium. Asztalos has detected a 
certain doctrinal heterogeneity in Boethius’ commentary, which she thinks to 
be a reflection of discrepancies between sources that were left unreconciled 
by Boethius. 27 


1. The Text Commented On 

Boethius, we have seen, refined his sense of his task as a translator while 
working on the Isagoge and Categories, and in taking up the Peri Hermeneias 
he was therefore much better equipped than before: he now had a sense of 


25) Our picture of Boethius’ work on the Categories is incomplete, since no second commentary 
appears to have survived; for a possible fragment, see P. Hadot, Plotin, Porphyre: Etudes neopla- 
toniciennes (Paris, 1999), 383-410. 

26) Minio-Paluello in AL 1.6-7, xvf. (leaving open the possibility of a later revision in Constan¬ 
tinople); J. Shiel, ‘The Greek Copy of Porphyrios’ Isagoge Used by Boethius’ in Aristoteles: Werk 
undWirkung 2. Bd.: Kommentierung Uberlieferung, Nachleben, ed. J. Wiesner (Berlin and New 
York, 1987), 312-40, at 339f. (tracing the variants back to scholia rather than to separate Greek 
exemplars). Perhaps the most extensive evidence for Boethius’ methods of revision is to be 
found in connection with the Prior Analytics: Minio-Paluello in AL 3.1-4, xi-lxix, with J. Shiel, 
“‘Aristoteles Latinus III; Supplementa’, Bulletin dephilosophic medievale 26 (1984), 119-26; J.-P. 
Levet, ‘Philologie et logique: Boece traducteur des premiers chapitres du livre I des Analytica 
Priora d’Aristote’, Revue d’histoire des textes 18 (1988), 1-62. On the Topics, see De divisione, ed. 
Magee, lxi-lxv. Of the Sophistici elenchi translation there appears to be no evidence to indicate 
multiple recensions. 

27) M. Asztalos, ‘Boethius on the Categories in Boece ou la chaine des savoirs, ed. A. Galonnier 
(Louvain and Paris, 2003), 195-205; cf. Asztalos, ‘Boethius as a Transmitter’, 394-98. 
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what he wanted his translation to convey, he had evolved the idea of com¬ 
menting on the text at two different levels, and he was forming the ambitious 
plan of translating, commenting on, and harmonizing the whole of Plato and 
Aristotle. 28 The literal and exact quality of his translations has often been 
remarked, and Ebbesen has noted their general philosophical opacity. 29 The 
rebarbative prose style is a steady reminder that for Boethius precise fidelity 
to the Greek original takes precedence over an elegant, polished Latinity. At 
the same time, it should not be overlooked that his translations are in fact 
interpretations— interpretations —of Aristotle’s compressed and obscure Greek. 
In searching for the most precise and meticulous rendering Boethius had to 
ask himself what each and every word meant, down to the level of the parti¬ 
cles. Normally retroversions can easily be made from his Latin back to the 
Greek of his putative exemplar(s); but the readings of the latter are not always 
easy or even possible to recover from the Latin, and it is in connection with 
the passages for which Boethius most obviously struggled to find the right 
rendering that we often gain important insights into his thinking as an inter¬ 
preter of Aristotle’s language and thought more generally. Ultimately his 
translation breathes a more fluid and natural idiom than (say) Moerbeke’s. 
Despite the various limitations of their respective philological methods, both 
Boethius and Ammonius provide unusually good evidence for the state of 
Aristotle’s text in late antiquity: Boethius had to consider every word of the 
Peri Hermeneias, in order to translate and then comment; Ammonius chose to 
consider every word, in order to comment. What, then, do we know about 
their texts of the Peri Hermeneias ? 

To begin with Boethius. He was a painstaking reviser, and as has been 
noted already, there are clear indications of double redactions of his Latin 
Isagoge, Topics, and Prior Analytics, and for triple redactions of his Categories 
and Peri Hermeneias. Evidence for the different versions of the latter is espe¬ 
cially strong. Boethius translated approximately two thirds of the Peri Herme¬ 
neias for the lemmata of his first commentary (c), 30 all but a handful of lines 

28) Boeth. II 79,9-80,9. 

29) Ebbesen, ‘Commentator’, 375; cf. Levet, ‘Philologie et logique’, 60-62. 

30) The lemmata of the first commentary provide a continuous text up until 17b21 (cutotpaoiv 
= negationem, Boeth. I 93,4), after which gaps begin to emerge, with snippets of Aristotle being 
woven into the fabric of Boethius’ commentary. Thus (e.g.) in the gap between 17b21/26 
Boethius quotes 17b24 (ra<; 8e... auxofi) in the course of commenting (Boeth. I 93,14fi). That 
is what gives the commentary the look of a paraphrase after the manner of Themistius, with 
whose works Boethius was familiar (Boeth. II 4,2fi; Diff. top. 2.10.1 [1194b]). Certain medi¬ 
eval copyists, however, failed to grasp Boethius’ intention and so sought to fill the gaps by sup¬ 
plementing the lemmata. 
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for the lemmata of the second (C), 31 and then the whole treatise for the con¬ 
tinuous translation (t). Carl Meiser’s handling of the evidence was vitiated 
both by the assumption that Boethius’ translation is a single stable entity and 
by a failure to apply consistent editorial procedures to the variant readings 
collected; which, as we shall see, means that the citations registered in his edi¬ 
tion occasionally argue against the lemmata, and vice versa. 32 

From the facts that none of the three Latin versions is identical to either or 
both of the others, and that t cannot therefore be a mere compilation of c 
and (or) C lemmata, we can ascertain that the three versions in fact represent 
different stages of revision. Minio-Paluello remarked the frequent superiority 
of Ct over c, a less frequent superiority of t over (c)C, and an almost unat¬ 
tested superiority of cC over t. 33 The pattern indicates that c was significantly 
revised for C, which then underwent modest revision for t. It seems, more¬ 
over, that differences between the three versions are not indicative of separate 
Greek exemplars or scholia containing variant readings but of refinements in 
Boethius’ comprehension of the unique copy from which he worked. His 
explicit discussions of duplices lectiones would appear to be based exclusively 
on information retrieved from the commentary tradition, not on manuscript 
evidence. Thus (e.g.) without ever mentioning what is in his Greek exemplar 
Boethius sifts through doxographical notices for information to shed light on 
the controverted readings at 16a6-8, 34 and his knowledge of aliae inscriptiones 
for 19b25/30, as we shall see, obviously arises out of the commentary tradi¬ 
tion as well. 35 


31 > Minio-Paluello in AL 2.1-2, xxxvi. 

32) Minio-Paluello in AL 2.1-2, xxxviii-xli. Meiser’s edition of t (ap. Boeth. I 3-28) is based 
mainly on manuscripts of the first commentary, i.e. on the lemmata in F as supplemented by 
EMT from 17b21 on (cf. above, n. 30); carriers of t itself are cited only intermittently (Meiser, 
ap. Boeth. I vii-x). For F readings Meiser’s critical apparatus in the edition of the first commen¬ 
tary can generally be trusted, although the emphasis on F blurred his vision of EMT. I note 
(e.g.) that for the first twenty pages of his edition of the first commentary Meiser either omit¬ 
ted or misinterpreted 47 readings in M. His 1878 article (“Ubersetzung”), published before his 
edition of the second commentary, compares Boethius’ Latin against Aristotle’s Greek in what 
appears to be complete ignorance of the differences between c, C, and t. 

33) Minio-Paluello in AL 2.1-2, xxxvi-xxxviii. Although “superiority” is a slippery criterion of 
analysis, Minio-Paluello’s observation is essentially correct; in revising, Boethius must have con¬ 
sidered change to mean improvement. 

34) J. Magee, Boethius on Signification and Mind (Leiden, 1989), 8-14; cf. Moraux, Aristotelis- 
mus II, 375; Aristotelismus III, 22; Aristode, Peri Hermeneias, German translation and commen¬ 
tary by H. Weidemann (Berlin, 2002, 2nd ed.), 147f. 

35) See below, p. 18. 
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It is occasionally possible to catch glimpses into Boethius’ process of exper¬ 
imentation and rethinking, as at 16b 18 (ra 8e toy itepiq). For the c lemma 
Meiser printed {ilia vero) quod conplectitur, although the manuscripts indicate 
that Boethius in fact translated quae circa sunt? 6 Citations and paraphrases 
in the corresponding commentary reveal that Boethius was already contem¬ 
plating a revision, 37 the shift to quod conplectitur then being fully effected 
for C. 38 Although Boethius was unsatisfied with his rendering of Aristotle’s 
unprecedented locution, 39 the version he devised for C nevertheless held for 
t. 40 Similarly, although at 17a29f. (nepi tong ekto^ 8e ton vbv ypovou^) 
Boethius appears to have revised for t (circa ea extrinsecus praesentis temporis) 
only after having completed cC (circa ea quae sunt extra praesens temp ora) ? x 
two subtle anticipations in fact indicate that C marks the point of change. 42 

Boethius filled a gap at 17all, where his Greek exemplar evidently omit¬ 
ted the word Xoyoc,. He says nothing about the exemplar or manuscripts as 
such but instead refers vaguely to the Graecus textus ; he anticipates criticism 
for having “added” to his translation what was not “there” in the Greek and 
refers to a subintellegendum “left” by Aristotle. 43 The text of 17allf. is as 
follows: 


Kai yap 6 xou dvOpamou koyo<;, eav pn xo eaxtv I) eaxat ti Av Ty "ri xotouxo jxpoaxeBfi, 
ovjuo koyoi; racotpavxtKoi;. 

In his continuous translation Boethius altered the syntax slightly: 

et enim hominis rationi si non aut ‘est’ aut ‘erit’ aut ‘fuit’ aut aliquid huiusmodi addatur, 
nondum est oratio enuntiativa. 


361 Boeth. I 61,2 (confirmed by collation). 

37) Boeth. I 61,19-25 (quod circa... conplectitur. conplectuntur... circaque... conplectuntur et 

3S) Boeth. II 70,2If. (citation, lemma missing). 

39 > Boeth. II 70,20-71,3. 

40) Boeth., PeriH. 16bl8. 

41) Boeth. I 79,10f. (lemma); I 80,2f. (paraphrase); II 126,16£ (lemma); II 128,14/26 (cita¬ 
tions); Peri H. 17a29f. 

421 Boeth. II 128,24/28 ( extrinsecus ). 

43) Boeth. I 72,23-73,13; cf. C. Meiser, ‘Des Boethius Ubersetzung der aristotelischen Schrift 
IIEPI ‘EfMmElASJahrbucherjurclassischePhilologieW (1878), 247-53, at 248. 
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thereby giving the final est emphatic force. 44 The sequence rationi si non inevi¬ 
tably gave rise to the copying errors ratio nisi non and ratio si non, both of 
which could perhaps be construed as indirect evidence for Boethius’ cogni¬ 
zance of a nominative Xoyoq at 17al 1. But there is nothing to support such a 
conclusion; the c lemma at I 72,20 has a nominative ratio (si) in F (and 
at least one MS unknown to Meiser) prior to correction (rationi), while the 
C lemma at II 96,22 and citation at II 101,1 indicate the dative. Similarly, 
although the citation or paraphrase at II 104,31 has the nominative ratio (... 
si non), it has it only by virtue of syntactic adaptation to the immediate con¬ 
text; the subsequent phrase compensates by insertion of a dative illi before 
addatur, 45 Boethius’ translation of 6 ... Xoyoq, 17al 1, was the dative rationi-, it 
was never revised. Boethius’ express concern is that the ellipsis is likely 
to breed confusion, 46 and his discussion of the textual question conveniently 
occasions an explanation of the different senses of koyo^ at issue in 17all 
(ratio = definitio) and 12 (oratio). In his estimation, the elliptical expression is 
tolerable in Greek precisely because of the double service performed by the 
term 'kayoc,-, but readers of his Latin translation and elementary commentary, 
as he similarly points out in connection with the Categories , 47 should be made 
aware of what is at stake in the Greek, indeed, should be made aware of what 
is actually being translated by the Latin. What seems to have happened is the 
following: At 17all his Greek exemplar presumably had the article 6 but 
omitted Xoyoc, (separated by hyperbaton). Boethius instinctively connected 
the article with the anarthrous Aoyoq at 17al2 and inferred that Aristotle had 
intended the same word at 17al 1, although in a different sense. For the sake 
of clarity he therefore split his translation between ratio (17all) and oratio 
(17al2), which in turn encouraged syntactic adjustment to the dative for the 
former. Boethius’ analysis of the situation, although occasioned by an error in 
the transmitted text, was uninformed by manuscript collations of any kind; 
indeed, Boethius evidently was incognizant of any lacuna in his Greek exem¬ 
plar and therefore saw no need to emend the text. His understanding of the 
problem was shaped rather by considerations attending his decisions as a 
translator: Given (he thought) that the Greek could stand, how was he to 
make its meaning clear to readers of the Latin? The philological thinking is 
similar to that underlying 16b22, where Boethius evidently suppressed 


441 Boeth., Peri H. 17allf. 

45) Boeth. II 104,32; cf. I 73,4. 

46) Boeth. 173,10-13. 

47) In Cat. 204a-b; cf. Asztalos, ‘Boethius as a Transmitter’, 401. 
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information concerning a variant reading because he simply could not see its 
implications or relevance for the Latin. 48 

At 19b25/30 the Greek texts from which both Boethius and Ammonius 
worked read StKcucp (iusto). 49 Immediately after presenting the lemma 19bl9-31, 
Boethius acknowledges the variant reading dvOpcbjup ( homini ), 50 which he, 
like Ammonius, obtained second-hand rather than by collation. 51 Earlier 
commentators had been puzzled by the thought that Aristotle could speak of 
adding “is (not)” to “(not) man” at 25/30 but to “(not) just” in the interven¬ 
ing examples (26-29). 52 Alexander, drawing a clear distinction between the 
transmitted text and Aristotle’s intention, advised emendation to SiKcutp in 
order to restore consistency, and it seems that 8ikcu(o was adopted by some. 53 
Boethius and Ammonius, on the other hand, indicate that both readings can 
in fact be accommodated provided Aristotle is understood to have intended 
bvGpcojto) as implying a predicate rather than subject, as in the statement 
“Socrates is a man” (vs. “A man is just”). 54 Both are following Porphyry, and 
Boethius even implies that Herminus and Porphyry were prepared to endorse 
bvGpo'mo) as a kind of lectio difficiliot 55 meant by Aristotle to exercise the read¬ 
er’s intelligence: 

exercere igitur intellegentiam nostram acumenque philosophus voluit rerum omnium sol- 

lertissimus, non falsa scriptura confundere. 56 

They defended the view on the grounds that if iustus is predicated of homo 
then (non) est is adiacens to the latter as well as the former. 57 Boethius effec¬ 
tively leaves the textual question open: 


4S) See below, p. 32. 

49) Boeth. I 130,20 (citation, 19b25); II 263,28; II 264,5 (lemma); II 271,3f. (citation, 19b25); 
II 271,13f. (paraphrase); Peri H. 19b25/30; Ammon. 159,16/2l£ (lemma); 166,15 (citation, 
19b25); cf. Meiser, ‘Ubersetzung’, 251. 

50) Boeth. II 264,8-13. 

51) Boeth. II 264,8 (fertur); Ammon. 171,1 (qxxaiv). 

52 > Boeth. 11271,19-272,13. 

53) Boeth. II 272,14-16 (note quoque, with aliosque, 28); II 274,12-16; cf. Moraux, Aristotelis- 
mus II, 378; Aristotelismus III, 'll. 

54) Boeth. II 272,16-27; Ammon. 171,1-6. 

55) Boeth. II 272,27-273,26. Ammonius, who shows no interest in Herminus’ interpretation of 
the passage and hence disregards the question of the reading he followed, suggests by contrast 
that Porphyry was prepared merely to countenance av0pco7t(p given the necessary proviso (note 
k&v, Ammon. 171,3). 

56) Boeth. 11273,26-274,1. 

57) Boeth. II 274,1-12. 
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sed ordo quidem totius sententiae diligenter expositus est, sive ilia scriptio sit sive ilia, 
neutra enim mutanda est. et una quidem plus habet exercitii, altera vero facilitatis, sed ad 
unam intellegentiam utraque perveniunt, 58 

despite adopting iusto (8tKcuq>) for his translation. In his view, both readings 
are defensible, in that they can be shown ultimately to come down to the 
same thing. Although this could perhaps be construed as a failure of scholarly 
nerve, in Boethius’ mind there is a deeper concern at stake. His commentary 
combines analyses of Aristotle’s text at the levels of its Gecopla (tota sententia ) 
and r kzl 1 \q ( ordo ) 59 precisely in the conviction that Aristotle, the philosophus 
rerum omnium sollertissimus, can be shown to have “meant what he said” 
despite what he actually said, i.e. to have written (presumably) SiKcucp while 
also intending avGpdmq). Qui cum ex aha providentiae specula respexit, quid 
unicuique conveniat agnoscit et quod convenire novit accommodate Aristotle 
was not speaking out of both sides of his mouth; rather, the una intellegentia 
of his theory looks at once to those in need of exercitium and to those in need 
of facilitas —hence scriptio neutra mutanda est. In such a context the weighing 
of evidence for competing readings on the assumption that only one would 
survive must have seemed irrelevant, and Boethius’s complete silence about 
that aspect of the question is therefore noteworthy. 

There is something strangely reminiscent of St. Augustine in this. 61 For 
Augustine had considered cases in which the Word of God had been trans¬ 
mitted in competing versions and drawn the conclusion that so long as 
scriptio could be shown to suit sensus interpreters should be prepared to 
accept both versions as divinely inspired. 62 For the enlightened reader would 
always be able to penetrate to the truth buried beneath dichotomies in the 
textual tradition. 63 Facilitas and exercitium , elementary and advanced levels of 


581 Boeth. 11274,16-20. 

59) On which, cf. Asclepius of Tralles, Commentary to Nicomachus Introduction to Arithmetic, 
ed. L. Taran (Philadelphia, 1969), 16, with n. 90; Anonymous Commentary, ed. Taran, xxiii; 
E. Lamberz, ‘Proklos und die Form des philosophischen Kommentars’ in Proclus: Lecteur et 
interprete des anciens, ed. J. Pepin and H.D. Saffrey, (Paris, 1987), 1-20, at 2. There is no evi¬ 
dence to indicate that Boethius’ employment of the exegetical method reflects, as in the case of 
Ammonius’ school, an oral tradition of any kind. 

601 Boethius, Consolatio Philosophiae in Boethius, De consolatione Philosophiae. Opuscula theo- 
logica, ed. C. Moreschini (Munich and Leipzig, 2005; 2nd edn.), 4.6.30. 

61) Cf. Boethius, De trin. praef., ed. Moreschini, 167,1. 

62) Augustine, De civitate Dei 15.11 (ed. B. Dombart and A. Kalb (Leipzig, 1929), 2 vols., II, 
78,18-79,8); 15.14 (II, 87,15-23); 18.42f. 

63) Augustine, De doctrina Christiana 2.12.17 (ed. J. Martin (Turnhout, 1962) (CCSL 32), 
43,22£). 
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exegesis—that of course is very familiar territory for readers of Boethius’ 
commentaries. What stands out in his handling of the textual point under con¬ 
sideration is the suggestion that the competition between facilitas and exercit- 
ium may stem, not only from the commentators superimposition of multiple 
levels of exegesis, but from authorial intention , 64 

Although it was unnecessary for Ammonius to translate the Peri Hermene- 
ias, it was necessary for him to establish a text from which to cull the com¬ 
mentary lemmata. Since the inherent difficulty of Aristotle’s treatise had given 
rise to corruptions in “many” manuscripts, Ammonius resolved to furnish 
lemmata comprising the whole of it. 65 In the course of commenting he twice 
refers to readings found in “most” or “many” manuscripts, once implying 
autopsy investigation and once reporting second-hand information; both ref¬ 
erences stand in suspiciously close proximity to Porphyry. 66 Given that mul¬ 
tiple copies of Aristotle’s works are attested for the great library at Alexandria, 
it is almost certain that Ammonius had access to more than one copy of the 
Peri Hermeneias. 67 But although he speaks of his commentary as being some 
kind of ekSoou;, it has been doubted whether he meant an “edition,” indeed, 
whether he ever even made collations. 68 Ammonius certainly culled variant 


64) According to tradition, Aristotle structured the acroamatic and exoteric discourses for sepa¬ 
rate audiences, and later Peripatetics such as Porphyry and Boethius may have taken that as a 
kind of warrant for writing double commentaries. But Boethius’ falling back on the suggestion 
that Aristotle wrote at multiple levels simultaneously, i.e. his doing it in order to resolve a tex¬ 
tual difficulty, is, I think, unparalleled. 

651 Ammon. 8,25-28. The passage is omitted by AG and Moerbeke (15,42), and furnished by F 
only in a later hand, which however is of independent value (Lamberz, ‘Proklos und die Form’, 
12, n. 43; cf. Minio-Paluello in AL 2.1-2, lviii). It seems highly improbable that the passage 
was interpolated by a copiest whose only intention was to justify having supplemented trun¬ 
cated lemmata; but it is very likely that in certain manuscripts the passage dropped out of 
Ammonius’ text, just as significant portions of his lemmata did. At any rate, confused attempts 
on the part of copyists to supplement the truncated lemmata of Boethius’ first Peri Hermeneias 
commentary (see above, n. 30) suggest that the interpolation hypothesis, if true, ought to have 
been reflected by a higher degree of confusion than actually seems to hold for the transmitted 
text of Ammonius’ lemmata. 

66) Ammon. 50,7-13 (euptaKopev, 8); 171,1-6 (tpaaiv, 1). 

67) Cf. A. Busse, ‘Ueber die in Ammonius’ Kommentar erhaltene Ueberlieferung der aristoteli- 
schen Schrift Ilepi eppriveiai;’ in Festschrift Johannes Vahlen (Berlin, 1900), 71-85, at 74; 
Moraux, Aristotelismus I, 15; Taran, Papers, 486, with n. 13. 

68) Ammon. 8,28; Busse, ‘Ueberlieferung’, 74; Lamberz, ‘Proklos und die Form’, 12; Ammon¬ 
ius, On Aristotle’s On Interpretation 1-8, translated by D. Blank (Ithaca, 1996), 138, n. 41; cf. 
more generally H.-I. Marrou, ‘La technique de l’edition a l’epoque patristique’, Vigiliae Christi- 
anae 3 (1949), 208-24’, at 211, 217; J.E.G. Zetzel, Latin Textual Criticism in Antiquity (New 
York, 1981), 42. 
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readings from the commentary tradition, and the two passages referred to 
above suggest that despite the talk about manuscripts he probably gathered 
the textual data exclusively from Porphyry. 69 

The fact that Ammonius’ lemmata were drawn up so as to form a complete 
text of the Peri Hermeneias invites the assumption that they were originally in 
consistent accord with his citations (apart from those targeting variant read¬ 
ings): Ammonius must have cited from the text he had established, and in 
the latter there were no gaps. His received text, however, is riddled with 
inconsistencies. Of the four manuscripts used by Busse for his edition, AF 
furnish lemmata that exhaust the whole of the treatise, while GM abbreviate 
them. 70 It is impossible to reconstruct all passages of the lemmata on the basis 
of Busses critical apparatus, as AF often conflict where GM are absent. In 
cases of disagreement, and where Ammonius offers no explicit discussion 
of variant readings, it is generally to be assumed that his citations trump the 
lemmata. 71 Hence it is clear from the citation and paraphrase of 19b38 
(itpoateflevto^) that for the lemma A takes precedence over F, 72 whereas the 
citation of 16b23 (eurr^ auto) indicates just the reverse. 73 But the citations 
can be misleading owing to Ammonius’ occasional slips, as (e.g.) when he 
inadvertently conflates 16a5/b32, meaning to cite only the latter. 74 In certain 
cases it may be impossible to decide what he knew or intended, as with 
the lemmata at 18a22 (fj) and 35 (ei yap); the first passage Ammonius para¬ 
phrases, although without any obvious intention of actually citing it, 75 but 
the second he neither cites nor paraphrases. 76 

To complicate matters, Busses editorial methods are in certain respects less 
clear and consistent than were to be desired. Thus at 17a24 (ei) Busse emended 
the lemma on the strength of Ammonius’ citations, 77 whereas at 16b30 (ot>x fl) 


®> Ammon. 50,7-13; 56,16f.; 109,24f.; 171,1-6; 244,5-7; 267,26f. 

70) Ammonius, ed. Busse, viii. GM abbreviate independendy of one another (Lamberz, ‘Proklos 
und die Form’, 12, n. 42). The manuscripts are otherwise filiated AM-FG\ Busse ranked AM 
over FG (with A above M and G above F). According to Verbeke ( Ammonius , lxxv), Moerbeke 
probably translated from a Greek exemplar of the FG type. 

71) Cf. Busse, ‘Ueberlieferung’, 75. 

72) Ammon. 175,2 (lemma); 175,19 (citation); 175,22 (paraphrase); = apposito, Moerbeke 
328,89; 329,6/9. 

73) Ammon. 54,5 (lemma); 57,2 (citation); - dixeris ipsum, Moerbeke 103,2; 108,2. 

74) Ammon. 61,33f.; cf. Busse, ‘Ueberlieferung’, 78. 

75) Ammon. 125,25 (lemma); 126,16 (paraphrase); = Moerbeke 240,26; 241,50. 

76) Ammon. 139,22; = Moerbeke 266,26. 

77) Ammon. 77,29 (lemma); 80,19/35 (citations); cf. Moerbeke 148,55; 153,68; 155,86. 
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he left the lemma intact despite what AFG attest for the citations. 78 And occa¬ 
sionally he simply missed the point. For (e.g.) 16b22 (cruSe) Ammonius men¬ 
tions a variant reading oh, as from Porphyry (adopted by Minio-Paluello); the 
lemma and citations have ot>8e up until Ammonius’ discussion of the Por- 
phyrian variant, after which oh takes over. 79 Busse inferred, however, that 
Ammonius was (also) drawing attention to a genitival articular infinitive (toh 
etvcu) reported as a varia lectio by Porphyry. 80 

It appears that for quite different reasons Boethius and Ammonius each 
worked from but one copy of the Peri Hermeneias, and that their knowledge 
of variant readings therefore came from the commentary tradition rather than 
manuscript sources. Other works in the Organon furnish clear evidence of 
Boethius’ having revised his translations in light of newly acquired Greek 
manuscripts; it is a reasonable surmise that in the case of the Peri Hermeneias 
he never came into possession of a second copy. Ammonius, by contrast, must 
have had access to more than one manuscript of the treatise and even speaks 
as though he actually made collations; yet the evidence suggests that his 
knowledge of variant readings was second-hand. Ammonius may have been 
generally less interested in pursuing the philology of the text than Boethius 
was; such a supposition would explain, at any rate, why his coverage of the 
textual problems at (e.g.) 16a6-8 and 19b25/30 is less detailed than Boethius’. 81 
For different reasons both commentators revised the whole of the Peri Herme- 


78) Ammon. 58,7 (lemma); 61,16/18 (citations); cf. Moerbeke 111,45; 117,58/61. Busse simi¬ 
larly retained what he knew to be an interpolation in the lemma, 16a32 (‘Ueberlieferung’, 77). 
791 Ammon. 54,4 (lemma); 55,14; 56,14/17/22f./28/30 (citations). Moerbeke shifts from neque 
(103,1; 105,50; 107,81) to non (107,84; 108,89f./96/98). 

80) Ammonius, ed. Busse, 56, app. crit. ad loc. 17; ‘Ueberlieferung’, 81f. Pace Weidemann (in 
his translation of Peri Hermeneias, 182) and others, Minio-Paluello seems rightly to have 
restricted the scope of the Porphyrian variant to on (Aristotle, Categoriae et liber de interpreta- 
tione, ed. L. Minio-Paluello (Oxford, 1949), 51, app. crit. ad loc. 22). Porphyry certainly 
reported an interpretation that implied an articular genitive, but there is no evidence to indicate 
that the genitive was what he actually read or that Ammonius took that to be his reading; cf. 
Ammonius, trans. Blank, 152f., n. 217; Porphyry, Fragmenta, 84,2 (88F); below, p. 32f., with 
n. 144. Note the consistent use of to Etvat in the three citations, 56,17/22/29, as against ton 
(ph) tmdpxEW (etvat) in the three paraphrases, 56,24/30/32; note also that, whether as citation 
or paraphrase, the Porphyrian variant on is nevertheless maintained (56,17/22f./28). Busse 
probably misinterpreted the evidence for 16bl0 (tmapxovxtov) as well (‘Ueberlieferung’, 79). 
He thought that, since Ammonius’ discussion (50,7-13) targets 16bll (traoKEtpevou), the vari¬ 
ant transmitted by Porphyry cannot therefore have been for 16b 10. Ammonius’ explanation is 
indeed sloppy, but Minio-Paluello was again right (Aristotle, De interpretatione (ed.), 50, app. 
crit. ad. loc. 10f.). 

81) Above, nn. 34, 55; below, n. 159. 
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neias in order to establish their lemmata; they did not hang their comments 
on intermittently selected passages. On the whole, the texts of the Peri Herme- 
neias used by them would appear not to have differed radically from what has 
been transmitted to us by the main manuscripts, although it is difficult to 
identify consistent lines of filiation. Boethius and Ammonius occasionally stand 
together as either with 82 or against 83 nB, although Ammonius generally sides 
with B and Boethius with «. 84 


2. Commentary Structure and Prolegomena 

The Peri Hermeneias is of course a work in one book, 85 its division into four¬ 
teen chapters going back only to Pacius. 86 In some manuscripts of Ammonius 
and Boethius, however, titles were inserted to mark divisions corresponding 
to three of our modern chapter divisions. 87 Moreover, Ammonius explicitly 
addresses the question of the KetpoAata or xgf|gaxa into which the Peri 
Hermeneias divides 88 and identifies four: 

1. 16al-17a37 (chs. 1-6) 

2. 17a38-19bl9 (chs. 7-10) 

3. 19bl9-21a33 (chs. 10-11) 

4. 21a34-23a26 (chs. 12-13). 


82) E.g. 16bl0f. (xtov koc 0’ EtEpou keyopEviov... xcov Ka0’ traoKEtpevou 1) ev traoKEtpevtp, A 
missing from Minio-Paluello’s app. crit. ad loc. 11; cf. above, n. 80); 24a5 (jtav o av f|, Ammon. 
269,6 = Peri H. 24a9?). 

83) E.g. 16b22f. (ii pp Eivai tr.). 

84) E.g. Ammon. = B: 17a9 {aXkox tkxvtei;); 19bl9f. (jtpoaKaxriyopTiToupSii); 20b36 (eiaxTEpov 
akt|0E<; Eivai 8 ei); 23a4 (aviiKEtpEva 8E^aa0ai); cf. Busse, ‘Ueberlieferung’, 82-84. Evidence 
for Ammon. = n is weak (e.g. 23a8). Boeth. = n: 17a31 (a7i£(pr|o£ xiq); 19a8 (aito xoC 2 om .); 
23a30 (olov] eoxiv); cf. Minio-Paluello in AL 2.1-2, xlvif. Evidence for Boeth. = B is weak (e.g. 
19bl0; 21b35f.; 23a23; 25). 

85) Cf. P. Moraux, Les listes anciennes des ouvrages d’Aristote (Louvain, 1951), 27 (no. 142 = 
Diog. Laer. 5.26), 297. 

86) Aristotle, Peri Hermeneias, trans. Weidemann, 57-59. 

87) At chapters 2, 3, and 4 (16al9, 16b6/26): Ammon. 29,29; 47,6; 58,4; Boeth. I 45,30; I 
55,21; I 66,26; II 52,28; II 65,29; Peri H. 16al9; 16b6/26. 

881 Ammon. 7,15-8,23; cf. 251,26. (The “five” KEtpoAoua mentioned at 1,12 are not internal 
divisions of the treatise but Ammonius’ prefatory headings.) The corresponding dividing points 
in his commentary are articulated at 8,30, 86,26, 159,24, 214,6, and 251,25. 
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The division is defended on grounds of thematic coherence; thus (1) concerns 
the foundational concepts laid down by Aristotle at the beginning, while 
(2) concerns simple propositions of two terms, (3) those with a tertium 
adiacens, and (4) modals. In effect, however, Ammonius works with a fivefold 
division, owing to the fact that 23a27-24b9 (ch. 14) had been under suspi¬ 
cion already since Porphyry, who never commented on the section. 89 The 
division appears also in the commentaries of Stephanus and the anonymous 
Parisinus and may have originated with either Ammonius or Proclus. 90 

Boethius seems to have been incognizant of this way of dividing the Peri 
Hermeneias. Instead there are found in certain of his manuscripts the titles 
mentioned earlier, 91 or in some the rubric HIC (ALIVD) THEMA INC(H) 
OAT inserted at 19b5 and 23a27, just before our chs. 10 and 14. Minio-Pal- 
uello suggested that the rubric may reflect a scribal misreading of t|tij|ta, a 
term used alongside KecpoAcuov by Ammonius to denote sections of the text; 92 
it seems in any case to point to a Greek source (0epa, tpfpa). Although the 
first positioning, 19b5, is obviously independent of Ammonius’ third divi¬ 
sion (19bl9), it does coincide with divisions in both of Boethius’ commentar¬ 
ies, since 19b5 separates bks. 1 and 2 of the first commentary and bks. 3 and 
4 of the second, i.e. separates in each case the commentary on ch. 9 from that 
on ch. 10. The second positioning, 23a27, coincides with the beginning of 
what for Ammonius constitutes the final section of the treatise (ch. 14); but 
of any such division Boethius is unaware, as he is also of Porphyry’s doubts 
about the authenticity of ch. 14. It is difficult to see how these facts fit 
together. An early copyist or editor might well have been induced to interpo¬ 
late the words HIC THEMA INCOAT at 19b5 in the continuous transla¬ 
tion solely on the basis of what he saw in the commentaries, for it was 
customary to read the text and commentary as a unit. If he somehow had 
access to Ammonius’ commentary or to information common also to Ammo¬ 
nius, then he might similarly have been induced to interpolate ALIVD 
THEMA INCHOAT at 23a27. The one hypothesis, however, does not sit 
easily with the other, and there is no secure basis for deciding between them. 


89) Ammon. 251,27-252,10; cf. Anonymous Commentary, ed. Taran, xvif., n. 28. 

90) Anonymous Commentary, ed. Taran, xvii. Cf. Steph. 1,3; 24,7; 39,21; 53,1; 63,4; Anon. Paris. 
30,6; 69,1; 101,1; 115,7. 

91) Above, n. 87. 

92) Ammon. 7,16£; Minio-Paluello in AL 2.1-2, xliii; Anonymous Commentary, ed. Taran, xviii, 
with n. 29. 
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Boethius never discusses the internal divisions of the Peri Hermeneias (or 
any other work) but thinks rather in terms of the internal divisions of his 
own commentaries. The first is in two books: 

1. 16al-19b4 (chs. 1-9) 

2. 19b5-24b9 (chs. 10-14) 

and the second in six: 


1. 16al-b25 (chs. 1-3) 

2. 16b26-18a31 (chs. 4-8, anticipation of ch. 9) 

3. 18a28-19b4 (ch. 9) 

4. 19b5-20a40 (ch. 10) 

5. 20a41-22a31 (chs. 10-13) 

6. 22a32-24b9 (chs. 13-14). 

What stands out is 19b5: Boethius evidently saw a strong thematic break after 
Aristotle’s treatment of the problem of future contingents. Equally prominent 
in the case of the second commentary is the allotment of a self-contained 
book (3) to that very subject; moreover, bk. 3 has not only the longest of all 
the book prefaces but the only one that targets a discrete philosophical prob¬ 
lem. These considerations suggest that Boethius conceived the second com¬ 
mentary “from the centre out,” targeting in advance what we know as ch. 9 
for special treatment; and indeed, his exegesis of the chapter at times reads 
like a polemical tract on the subject of free choice and necessity, engaging 
Stoic (and Epicurean) ideas that are arguably, for the Peripatetic commenta¬ 
tor, anachronistic and irrelevant. When a discourse on fate suddenly descends 
upon Calcidius’ patchwork commentary, readers acquainted with the work 
are hardly surprised by the blatant disregard for exegetical continuity; 93 by 
contrast, when Alexander selected a forum for engaging the Stoic (determin- 
ist) theory he eschewed the commentary genre, for the debate had not yet 
been confined within school walls, and the imperial family itself was listen¬ 
ing. 94 But Alexander had nevertheless brought the problem home for later 


93) Calcidius, Commentary on Timaeus, chs. 142-90 ( Timaeus a Calcidio translatus commenta- 
rioque instructus), ed. J.H. Waszink (London and Leiden, 1975; 2nd edn) (Plato Latinus 4). 

94) Cf. A. Bendlin, ‘Vom Nutzen und Nachteil der Mantik: Orakel im Medium von Handlung 
und Literatur in der Zeit der Zweiten Sophistik’ in Texte ah Medium und Reflexion von Religion 
im romischen Reich, ed. D. Elm von der Osten, J. Riipke, K. Waldner (Stuttgart, 2006), 159- 
207, at 166-70. 
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Peripatetics, 95 and Boethius for his part undertook a delicate balancing act in 
bk. 3, using his exegesis of Aristotle as an occasion also to target the Stoics; 
any questions left unanswered in the commentary could always be postponed 
for later treatment. 96 Bks. 1-2 cover considerable ground, neatly articulating 
the thematic breaks after our chs. 3 and 8; the distribution of contents in 
bks. 4-6, on the other hand, conveys the impression of having been deter¬ 
mined only by the amount of text that could be copied into what Boethius 
calls a volumen or liber? 7 Thus his commentary on our ch. 10 spills over into 
bk. 5 just as that on ch. 13 spills over into bk. 6. 98 Noteworthy as well is the 
fact that the prefaces to bks. 4 through 6 stand apart from the others in the 
general tone of impatience they project, a point concerning which we shall 
have more to say later. The contrast is abundantly clear: whereas Ammonius’ 
commentary reflects the internal structure of the Peri Hermeneias, the struc¬ 
ture of Boethius’ second commentary, particularly bks. 4-6, is projected onto 
the treatise. 99 

To turn now to the prolegomena. Boethius devotes eleven pages to a gen¬ 
eral introduction of Aristotle’s treatise; they divide into brief prefatory 


95) Cf. Alexander of Aphrodisias, Defato 1 (Supplementum Aristotelicum 2.2, ed. I. Bruns (Ber¬ 
lin, 1892), 164,13); Sharpies, in Moraux, Aristotelismus III, 523f. 

9 ® Cf. Boethius, Consolatio, 5.4,1. 

97 > E.g. Boeth. II 78,27; II 185,15; II 250,16; II 255,7; II 420,26; II 421,2. The terminological 
difference is not meant to distinguish between roll and codex. Cassiodorus mentions having 
had the commentaries bound separately from the texts commented on (Inst. 2.3.18 [129,5-10]) 
but says nothing about book divisions within the commentaries. 

98) Bk. 2 is the longest in the commentary (107 pp.), bk. 3 the shortest (66 pp.); as to the dis¬ 
tribution of contents in bks. 4-6, our ch. 10 of the Peri Hermeneias draws the most extensive 
treatment (102 pp.), ch. 11 the briefest (26 pp.). Again, Boethius did not think in terms of 
chapter divisions anyway; but whereas for the first three books he clearly strove to align the¬ 
matic shifts with book divisions, he did not sustain the effort for the last three books. Note also 
that he concludes each of bks. 1-3 with subject-related summaries (Boeth. II 78,26-28; II 
185,12-16; II 250,14-16), but not bks. 4-6 (note Boeth. II 420,24-27). 

991 Boethius’ other logical commentaries have neady aligned breaks between books and subject 
matter. The first Isagoge commentary divides, on the conceit of a colloquy conducted over 
the course of two evenings, into two books, the interval being marked by a change of topic 
(In Isag. I 83,3-5). The second Isagoge commentary consists of five volumina (cf. In Isag. II 
181,9; II 237,22f.), with a consistent coincidence of book divisions and change of subject mat¬ 
ter: (1) Prolegomena; (2) Genus (cf. In Isag. II 170,2-5); (3) Species (cf. In hag. II 198,8f.); 
(4) Differentia, Property, Accident (cf. In hag. II 237,22f.; II 276,8f.); (5) Comparison of pred¬ 
icables (cf. In hag. II 285,2-6). Similarly, the Categories commentary: (1) Prolegomena, Sub¬ 
stance; (2) Quantity, Relation; (3) Quality, etc.; (4) “Postpraedicamenta.” 
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remarks 100 followed by treatment of various didaskalika." n What immediately 
draws the reader’s attention is Boethius’ use of earlier commentators: Alexan¬ 
der and Porphyry lead, Aspasius and Andronicus follow. 102 Porphyry is 
Boethius’ principal guide, although Syrianus and unnamed others have been 
consulted by him as well. 103 For different reasons Themistius and Albinus 
have fallen out of the picture, 104 but Theophrastus and the Stoics will periodi¬ 
cally surface, for despite their not being part of the tradition stricto sensu they 
had been brought into it by the commentators. 105 The history of interpreta¬ 
tion of Aristotle’s dense treatise was riddled with controversy already by the 
time of Alexander, who endeavored in his long and laborious commentary to 
expose the errors of previous generations; 106 he and Porphyry wrestled with 
the various interpretations propounded by their predecessors, and for his own 
part Boethius has little praise for the earliest generation of commentators as 
compared with Alexander and Porphyry. The passage extending from II 9,24 
to II 12,28 foreshadows a tendency that becomes increasingly apparent as the 
commentary unfolds: after a period of general silence there is a sudden rush 
of doxographical notices, involving Theophrastus, the Stoics, Aspasius, Alex¬ 
ander, Andronicus, and Porphyry. Porphyry, as we shall see, would appear to 
control both Boethius’ access to historical information and his general inter¬ 
pretation, with Alexander emerging as a kind of second-best. 107 

Boethius proposes four didaskalika for discussion in the context of the 
prolegomena: 


2. title ( inscriptio ) 

3. authorship (i iudicium) 

4. utility (utilitas). m 


100) Boeth. 113,1-4,14. 

101) Boeth. 114,15-13,24. 

I02 > Boeth. II 3,1; II 7,6; II 10,4; II 11,13f. Although Andronicus did not comment on the Peri 
Hermeneias, as an exactus diligensque Aristotelis librorum et index et repertor (cf. II 11,16f.) he was 
nevertheless considered a member of the “fold.” Boethius’ extant works preserve no commen¬ 
tary proper from him (cf. In Cat. 263b; De div. 875d). 

1031 Boeth. II 7,5-9; cf. II 18,26 (etc.); II 219,17f. 

104) Boeth. II 4,2-4. 

105 > Boeth. II 9,24-26; II 12,3-8. 

106) Above, n. 10; below, n. 240. 

107) Cf. Boeth. II 11,11-13; and below, pp. 47-50. 

105) (1-2) Boeth. II 4,15-11,11; (3) II 11,11-13,9; (4) II 13,11-23. 
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The intentio and inscriptio are treated as essentially one and the same subject, 
as also in his first commentary. 109 Ammonius’ prolegomena project a different 
impression, in that the earlier commentators are downplayed, 110 while the 
five didaskalika raised for consideration are carved out and treated far more 
systematically: 


1. intention (t) JtpoSean;) 

2. order (n talkie) 

3. title (r) E7tiypa(pf|) 

4. authorship (to yvf|cuov) 

5. internal divisions (ra Ketpdkaux ). 111 

A sixth topic, on the utility (to %pf|cn.gov) of the treatise, is passed over by 
Ammonius as overlapping with (l). 112 The prolegomena begin with a few 
remarks acknowledging Ammonius’ debt to his teacher Proclus, 113 followed by 
a preliminary announcement of the didaskalika, 114 the full discussion of which 
is rounded off with brief remarks concerning the text of the Peri Hermeneias , 115 
The signposts are clear, and there is no chance of the reader’s getting lost 
along the way. The general procedure is consistent with that of the prolegom¬ 
ena to the goto cptovfjq commentaries transcribed from Ammonius’ lectures on 
the Isagoge, Categories, and Prior Analytics . 116 

Boethius was acquainted with the style of prolegomena to philosophical 
texts employed by Ammonius and had made good use of it twice, furnishing 
in the first Isagoge and Categories commentaries systematic expositions of the 
intentio, utilitas, ordo, cuius opus, inscriptio, and pars philosophiae themes. 117 
The fact that each of the two works is (was intended as) the first installment 
in a pair of commentaries 118 could be construed as presumptive evidence for 


1091 See below, n. 122. 

1101 Ammon. 1,5-8 (“many exegetes,” Proclus); 5,28-7,13 (Andronicus). 

1111 (1) Ammon. 1,21-4,16; (2) 4,17-24; (3) 4.27-5,23; (4) 5,24-7,14; (5) 7,15-8,23. Cf. 
below, n. 123 (Taran), and above, n. 88. 

1121 Ammon. 1,18-20; 4,25f. 

1131 Ammon. 1,6-11; cf. 181,30f. 

1141 Ammon. 1,12-20. 

1151 See above, n. 65. 

1161 Ammon. In Isag. 21,5-23,24; In Cat. 7,15-15,2; In an pr. 1,2-8,14; cf. Courcelle, Writers, 
287; Westerink, ‘Commentators’, 345; J. Mansfeld, Prolegomena: Questions to be Settled Before 
the Study of an Author, or a Text (Leiden, 1994), 10; Taran, Papers, 501. 

U7) Boeth., In Isag. 14,17-15,21; In Cat. 159a-162d. 

1181 On the second Categories commentary, see above, n. 25. 
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the view that Boethius deliberately restricted this more systematic style of 
prolegomena to elementary commentaries; but as was pointed out earlier, 
there is no evidence to indicate that the first Isagoge commentary was intended 
as the prelude to an advanced edition, while the general plan of writing dou¬ 
ble commentaries for separate audiences seems in any case to have occurred 
to Boethius only in the course of, i.e. not prior to, writing the Categories 
commentary. 119 Moreover, any assumption to the effect that Boethius did 
indeed plan to restrict the more systematic exposition of didaskalika to ele¬ 
mentary commentaries would only leave unanswered the question why he 
did not adhere to the plan for purposes of the prolegomena to the first Peri 
Hermeneias commentary, which was written for beginners. 120 

These considerations suggest that in the course of his work Boethius recon¬ 
sidered the question of how to structure the prolegomena to his logical com¬ 
mentaries. For his first two efforts, the first Isagoge and Categories commentaries, 
he offered an ordered and systematic discussion of the six themes, intentio, 
utilitas, ordo, cuius opus, inscriptio, and pars philosophiae, the results mirroring 
what we know from the Ammonian tradition; with those two works, how¬ 
ever, Boethius was still feeling his way toward a clearly formed plan. After 
having abandoned the idea of working from pre-existing Latin translations 
{Isagoge), and then having made his own first translation attempt {Categories), 
Boethius returned to the Isagoge. He began by setting out his policy on trans¬ 
lation and in looking ahead to other projects was now equipped with the idea 
of writing double commentaries. The prolegomena too had come under scru¬ 
tiny, and so in the second Isagoge commentary Boethius restricts discussion 
to three didaskalika, the intentio, inscriptio, and utilitas, treating the first two 
as one and handling the third only cursorily. 121 Since the Isagoge is itself an 
introductory work, he never contemplated an ad doctiores commentary but 
instead moved on to the Peri Hermeneias. For the elementary commentary he 
restricted discussion to two didaskalika, the inscriptio and intentio , 122 and as 
he was now thinking in terms of a double commentary, in the prolegomena 
to both this and the second edition he treated of the inscriptio and intentio as 
though they were essentially one question. For the prolegomena to the sec¬ 
ond commentary he added a discussion of the cuius opus {iudicium) theme, 
adding at the end, exactly as he had done in the prolegomena to the second 


1191 See above, p. 12, with n. 22. 

120) Cf. above, nn. 14, 109, and below, n. 122. 

121) Boeth., In hag. II 143,8-147,3. 

1221 Boeth. I 32,7-35,2. 
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Isagoge commentary, a brief acknowledgement of the utilitas theme. After the 
Categories commentary the ordo and parsphilosophiae questions disappear. 

The point at which Boethius’ and Ammonius’ Peri Hermeneias prolegom¬ 
ena clearly overlap is in their respective treatments of the yvf|<nov ( iudicium ) 
question. 123 But, although both commentators agree that Andronicus athe- 
tized the Peri Hermeneias, they disagree over the reasons why. According to 
Boethius, Andronicus assumed that by xcov ev tp \|roxfl JtaGripdtcov (16a3f.) 
Aristotle meant adfectiones ( tristitia, gaudium, cupiditas), but on failing to find 
any such equation stated in De anima, the presumed target of the cross-refer¬ 
ence at Peri Hermeneias 16a9 (otAAriq yap wpaypaxerag), he athetized the Peri 
Hermeneias-, 124 according to Ammonius, Andronicus assumed that Aristotle 
meant yoqgata, and on failing to find that equation articulated anywhere in 
De anima, he athetized the Peri Hermeneias , 125 There was probably a common 
tradition behind the two accounts: each commentator grounds his report in 
the presumed significance of the cross-reference at Peri Hermeneias 16a9, and 
each quotes the same passage of De anima in an attempt to make sense of 
Aristotle’s words. 126 Boethius’ notice is constructed in such a way as to reveal 
its (indirect) dependence on Alexander, and indeed his preliminary point is 
precisely that, although Alexander’s account of the intention and title of the 
Peri Hermeneias was wrong, his criticism of Andronicus’ athetization was 
right. 127 The analysis divides as follows: 

(1) Alexander was mistaken about the title and intention of Aristotle’s treatise but not about 
its authenticity, for he gave arguments to prove that Andronicus’ condemnation was false 
(II 11,11-18). 

(2) Andronicus’ athetization (II 11,19-30). 

(3) Alexander’s counter-arguments, based in part on Theophrastus’ indirect testimony (II 
11,30-12,19). 

(4) Arguments adduced by Boethius, harkening back to Theophrastus and to Boethius’ 
own construal of the main error in Andronicus’ reasoning (II 12,19-13,9). 


1231 Evidence adduced by Courcelle in support of the argument that Boethius’ source was 
Ammonius {Writers, 292f.); but cf. Anonymous Commentary, ed. Taran, viii, n. 10. Cases in which 
Boethius’ text is closely paralleled by Ammonius, as e.g. II 56,1-5 = Ammon. 20,18f. (Courcelle, 
Writers, 293f.), in all probability demonstrate only reliance upon a common tradition. 

1241 Boeth. II 11,22-27. 

1251 Ammon. 5,29-6,4. 

126) Arist., De an. 432al0-14 (cf. 3-10): Boeth. II 28,1-13; Ammon. 6,19-21 (citing others as 
well). 

1271 Boeth. II 11,11-13. 
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At the beginning of (3) Boethius mentions Alexander’s having supplied many 
“other” counter-arguments ( multa alia... argumenta ) to Andronicus and does 
so without previously having mentioned any of Alexander’s refutations; this 
suggests that in adapting his source, presumably Porphyry, 128 Boethius got 
ahead of himself. Ammonius’ treatment of the question is differently orga¬ 
nized and far more compressed: 

(1) No one has doubted Aristotle’s authorship, except for... (5,24-28) 

(2) Andronicus, who athetized the treatise (5,28-6,4). 

(3) Ammonius’ refutation, based on passages excerpted from De anima (6,4-7,14). 

Boethius cannot have drawn his information from Ammonius, and on the 
assumption that both he and Ammonius worked from Porphyry it is clear 
that one or both of them must have misinterpreted or distorted the evidence 
to some degree. The crux is in each case point (2), the reasons adduced for 
Andronicus’ judgement, and what we should most like to know is how they 
came to such different understandings of the matter. Boethius’ account is some¬ 
what incoherent: he first says, as Ammonius does, that Andronicus understood 
Aristotle to have used animae passiones to designate ( vocavit ) intellectus but 
then goes on to remark that people used the expression to designate ( vocabant) 
adfectiones , thereby making that the core of Andronicus’ analysis. 129 Moreover, 
there is a further peculiarity in that, although the counter-arguments explicitly 
drawn from Alexander (3) do not in fact address what Boethius identifies as 
the gist of Andronicus’ error, the last part of what appears to be his own refu¬ 
tation (4) does. 130 Boethius’ report, despite certain points of confusion, in all 
probability reaches farther back than Ammonius’. From Porphyry Boethius 
took the information concerning Alexander’s criticisms of Andronicus: Andro¬ 
nicus mistook the 7t<x0f|paT<x for emotional states; Alexander corrected 
Andronicus by identifying them with vofigcaa and offering Peri Hermeneias 
16a9 and its legitimate connection with De anima as support. 131 


3. Sources 

The question of the sources underlying Boethius’ commentary brings us closer 
to the doctrines of the Peri Hermeneias itself, and a thorough investigation of 

128) Cf. Boeth. II 11,10, 

129 > Boeth. II 11,20-28. 

I30 ' Boeth. II 12,26-13,9. 

131) Moraux, Aristotelismus I, 118f.; Aristotelismus III, 17f. 
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the problem would rearch far beyond the confines of this paper. We may nev¬ 
ertheless gain some sense of Boethius’, as also of Ammonius’, exegetical meth¬ 
ods through detailed examination and comparison of select passages. Three 
have been chosen for consideration. 

16bl9-25 (atnrd [rev oov... can voftacu). Boethius and Ammonius carve 
out precisely the same amount of text for their respective lemmata, 132 subdi¬ 
vided as follows: 


Ammonius 


(a) 16b 19-21 («in«... fipepriaev) 54,20-55,10 

(b) 16b21f. (aJiV ... crnumvei) 55,11-16 

(c) 16b22f. (on yap... TipayiraTo;) 55,16-56,32 

(d) 16b23f. (ot>8’... saxiv) 57,1-8 

(e) 16b24f. (jipoaaruraivet... vorjcat) 57,9-33 


Boethius 

1171,18-74,33 

1174,33-76,10 

1176,10-77,1 

1177,1-29 

II 77,29-78,26. 


There are hints that each is structuring his interpretation along the lines of a 
loosely knit Gecopfa kcu keqt^ distinction, 133 and each concludes his comments 
with the observation that 16b25 marks a transitional point in the Peri Herme- 
neias . 134 Their introductory remarks differ, however, in that, whereas Ammo¬ 
nius reflects on general theory, Boethius excuses himself for suppressing Stoic 
and other data furnished by Porphyry. 135 As to their doxographical reports, 
the following points are noteworthy (by subsection): 


(a) Boethius appends to his exposition an cutopicc xai Jinan; from Aspasius; 136 there is no 
hint of the same in Ammonius. 137 

(b) Ammonius’ interpretation is minimal, Boethius’ very general. Neither discusses the 
opinions of earlier commentators. 

(c) Ammonius appends to his exposition information concerning a variant reading pre¬ 
served by Porphyry (on, 16b22); 13s Boethius’ failure to mention the point probably 
stems from an indifference to its nuance or to a conviction that it would only be lost 
in Latin. 139 Boethius raises for consideration a first explication and then a melior 


132 > Boeth. II 71,4-78,26; Ammon. 54,1-57,33. 

1331 Boeth. II 71,18-72,28 {huiusmodi sententia... quod... ait... quod ait)-, II 76,30 (falls sen- 
sus); II 77,27 (quod ait)-, II 78,13f. (sensus... totus huiusmodi)-, Ammon. 54,21/23; 55,11 
(Getopfipara... (prialv); 57,1 (koivS;. .. to 8e ye). 

134) Boeth. II 78,26-28; Ammon. 58,1-3. 

1351 Ammon. 54,8-20; Boeth. II 71,13-18; cf. Porphyry, Fragmenta, 83 (87F). 

136) Boeth. II 74,9-33; cf. Moraux, Aristotelismus II, 232. 

137) Aspasius is never mentioned in Ammonius’ commentary. 

1381 Ammon. 56,16-19. 

139) Cf. above, p. 17f. Boethius consistently translates and cites 16b22 with neque (I 64,14- 
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intellectus( ia although both are anonymous, the latter triggers suspicions concerning 
Porphyry, whose interpretations Boethius almost always postpones to, and ranks above, 
those of their competitors. 141 Ammonius similarly acknowledges two lines of interpre¬ 
tation, and his rcpoTepa ei;f|yri<*i<; 142 bears some resemblance to Boethius’ first one, 143 
while the explanation he gives after mentioning Porphyry’s variant reading bears some 
resemblance to Boethius’ second. 144 

(d) The two commentators differ toto caelo : Ammonius gives a brief general exposition; 
Boethius concentrates on Alexander and Porphyry, pitting one against the other. 145 
Alexander interpreted as follows: “Is” or “being” (est vel ens) signifies nothing per se, for 
being is predicated equivocally of all the categories and so signifies a multiplicity—or, 
it signifies nothing in the absence of some determination (e.g. a substance is, or is so 
qualified). 146 Porphyry concentrated instead on the idea that being signifies no sub¬ 
stance as such but is always a coniunctio signifying participate of some kind. 147 There 
is no hint of either interpretation in Ammonius’ exegesis of (d), and indeed his remark 
that according to Aristode to ov is not “nothing” qua predicated optovupcix; (57,7) 
implicitly argues against the first. 148 

(e) This time Boethius gives only general interpretation while Ammonius attends to the 
doxography. Two points draw attention. First, Ammonius has Alexander remark 
the to ov / Etm difference at 16b23f., a detail which recalls what Boethius ascribes to 
Alexander under (d); 149 since in (e) Ammonius has already moved on to exegesis of 


65,5; II 76,10-30; Peri H. 16b22) but twice paraphrases with non (II 76,13/17). Whereas neque 
= o68e appears to occur only at 18b 16, neque = ou evidently occurs thrice in Boethius’ transla¬ 
tion of the Peri Hermeneias (Minio-Paluello in AL 2.1-2, 119); non could be either (ou...) ou8e 
(16a22) or ou (16b4). On the basis of such evidence it is impossible to infer what was in Boethius’ 
Greek exemplar. Cf. Aristotle, De interpretatione, 51, app. crit. ad loc. 22; E. Montanari, La 
Sezione Linguistica del Peri Hermeneias di Aristotele, 2 vols. (Florence, 1984; 1988), 182, ad loc. 
3.10 -, Ammonius, trans. Blank, 153, n. 217. 

140) Boeth. II 76,15 ( vel certe, following a brief paraphrase); II 76,26f. 

141) Cf. Boeth. II 159,6-27 (meliorem sententiam... sententiam... meliorem)-, II 354,25 ( melior 
expositio). 

142) Cf. Ammon. 56,18. 

143) Ammon. 56,4-10; cf. Boeth. II 76,15-26. 

144) Ammon. 56,23-32; cf. Boeth. II 76,26-77,1. Note Ammonius’ shift to the genitive tou 
(pfi) uTuxpjceiv and Boethius’ to (non) subsistendi. Unfortunately, Ammonius fails to specify the 
relationship between interpretation and variant reading, although te xai, 56,18, suggests coher¬ 
ence of the two. Cf. above, n. 80; Porphyry, Fragmenta, 83f. (88F). 

1451 Boeth. II 77,3-14 (Alexander quidem dicit... Porphyrins vero aliam protulit expositionerri). 

146) Harkening back to doctrine from the Categories-, cf. Boeth., In Cat. 181c; Boethius, De 
divisione, 125, ad loc. 30,2-4; L.M. De Rijk, ‘Boethius on De interpretatione (ch. 3): is he a reli¬ 
able guide?’ in Galonnier, Boece ou la chaine des savoirs, 207-27, at 216. 

147) Cf. Porphyry, Fragmenta, 85 (89F, outrunning the Porphyrian material from 85,16 on); De 
Rijk, ‘Reliable Guide’, 216f. 

148) Moraux, Aristotelismus III, 23, n. 30. 

149) Ammon. 57,19-22 (for Tqv, 21, read tov); Boeth. II 77,4/8. Boethius’ own translation of 
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16b24f„ the point seems displaced. Second, Ammonius has Alexander speak of being 
as signifying pi0ei;i<; or anp7tXoicf|, 150 which is reminiscent of what Boethius under 
(d) ascribes to Porphyry concerning participate and coniunctio. 

Although lacking corroboration, Boethius (a) seems to be uncontroversial 
evidence for a question raised by Aspasius in connection with 16b20f. 

Section (c) is problematical, in that Ammonius never says precisely where 
to locate Porphyry’s rcpotEpa eqnyriai^. It presumably resides somewhere in 
the first part of his exposition of (c), 151 and Ammonius indicates that it was 
the interpretation that, along with the reading ov8e, Porphyry preferred. 152 
Now, within Ammonius’ exegesis of the first part of (c) the passage 56,4-10 
bears similarity to Boethius II 76,15-26, the first anonymous interpretation, 
in allowing, as against what Aristotle appears to claim at 16b22f„ that verbs 
per se do indeed signify something; 153 both may well stem from Porphyry’s 
Jtpotepa eqfiyriaify 54 And Boethius’ second anonymous interpretation, the 
melior intellectus (II 76,26-77,1), recalls Ammonius 56,23-32, the interpreta¬ 
tion evidently not favored by Porphyry, in its shift to the genitive subsistendi 
(ton tmdpxeiv) as explanatory of 16b22f. 155 Ammonius gives no indication 
that Porphyry actually condemned the second interpretation in reverting to 
the first, and Boethius may have thought, perhaps in light of his own appar¬ 
ent indifference to the variant reading on, that the distinction between the 
two interpretations was of minor significance; having plumped for the sec- 


to ov (16b23) is in fact est (II 77,2; Peri H. 16b23). Although the transmitted reading at Boeth. 
II 77,3 is est (cf. Boeth., Peri H. 16b23 app. crit. ad loc.), the anticipation of Alexander’s discus¬ 
sion at II 77,2 (velsi ita dicamus) supports Meiser’s ens. Boethius’ remark about derivation seems 
muddled (II 77,8f.): ipsum ens vel est, unde esse traductum est. Cf. In Isag. I 74,15f .-. flexus enim 
hie sermo est ab eo quod est esse et in participii abusionem tractum est-, II 221,19f.: quod ens nuncu- 
pant, tractum ab eo quod dicimus est. 

150) Ammon. 57,26-28. 

151) Ammon. 55,16-56,13 (cipripivTiv, 56,15 = JtpoxEpav, 56,18). 

152) Blank supplements ( Ammonius , 63,18) for the mild anacoluthon at Ammon. 56,18 
(tpEpExat, Xeyot), so as to have Ammonius mean that Porphyry laid out a deuxEpa ei;f|yiicn<; 
entailed by the variant reading on despite (el Kai) reverting to the rcpoxepa ypaqyfi xe Kai 
egimau;. 

153) Ammon. 56,8 (origawEt p,Ev yap xt Kai xo eoxi Ka0’ eauxo pt|0ev); Boeth. II 76,15f. 
(omne verbum dictum per se significat quidem aliquid). Ammonius goes on to say that “is” or 
“being” does not posit itself or say that it exists “so as to signify anything true or false;” 
Boethius, that est does not eo ipso signify esse. 

154) Blank, per contra, implicidy connects Ammonius’ reference to the “first interpretation” 
(56,18) with Boethius II 77,13-29 ( Ammonius, 153, n. 218). 

155) See above, nn. 80, 144. 
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ond, he may also have been disinclined to mention having chosen against 
Porphyry. At the very least, his general handling of (c) lacks the detail of 
Ammonius’. 

Finally, sections (d) and (e). From both Ammonius and Boethius we may 
infer that Alexander somehow acknowledged the ecru ( est ) / to ov (ens) differ¬ 
ence running through 16b22-24, a difference that is actually suppressed in 
Boethius’ own translation of the passage. 156 Boethius’ discussion of Alexander 
on equivocity, on the other hand, finds no parallel in Ammonius’ notice; 
instead, Ammonius has Alexander’s interpretation revolve around discussion 
of iteGeqi^ and aug7tA,oicf|, while Boethius has Porphyry’s response to Alexander 
raise the related issues of participatio and coniunctio. Ammonius evidently 
transposed Alexander’s discussion of eatf / to ov down to the exegesis of (e); 
he may also have conflated Porphyry’s interpretation with Alexander’s. 157 

19b22-24 (ftxrte... oh). Both Boethius and Ammonius expound 19b22- 
24 158 within the context of their respective comments on the of the 

larger lemma, 19bl9-31, 159 both are working within a general Gecopfa kcu 
kequ; framework, 160 and both discuss the same variant readings for 19b25/30. 161 
Boethius frames his commentary on 19b 19-31 with observations drawn from 
Porphyry concerning the confusion and sense of despair among earlier com¬ 
mentators; the thought finds a possible echo in Ammonius. 162 Lines 19b22-24 
were a source of particular difficulty, 163 and it takes Boethius twenty pages to 
expound them. His exposition is prefaced by a brief reminder of the “simpler” 


15S See above, n. 149. 

1571 Moraux’s attempt to harmonize Boethius’ and Ammonius’ reports for Alexander is strained 
( Aristotelismus III, 23); DeRijk takes the view that Ammonius is in fact Boethius’ main source 
(‘Reliable Guide’, 217). 

,58) Boeth. II 274,20-293,27; Ammon. 166,5-168,6. 

159) Boeth. II 263,20-294,10; Ammon. 159,10-171,6. Boethius’ treatment of 19bl9-31 begins 
with a brief note concerning the varia lectio for 19b25/30 (II 264,8-13), followed by discussion 
of the general sernus of the lemma (II 264,14-271,19). There is then a return to the varia lectio, 
for purposes of a more detailed discussion (II 271,19-274,20), before taking up the Xe^u; phase 
of exegesis proper, which is confined to 19b22-24 (II 274,20-293,27). Porphyry on the earlier 
commentators rounds off Boethius’ exegesis of the lemma (II 293,27-294,10). For Ammonius, 
19b 19-31 marks the beginning of the third KecpdXatov of the Peri Hermeneias, and his exegesis 
is in four parts: Gecopta (159,24-165,3); Xifyc, (165,4-168,6); reflections on the utility of the 
Gecopta (168,7-170,34); Porphyry’s varia lectio (171,1-6). 

160) Boeth. II 271,19 ( sensus... totus ); II 274,16-24 (ordo... totius sententia... restat... ut id 
quod ait... exponamus ); Ammon. 165,4 (tp ppaet); cf. below, n. 166. 

161) Boeth. II 264,8-13; II 271,19-274,20; Ammon. 171,1-6; cf. above, pp. 18-20. 

1621 Boeth. II 264,16-18; II 293,27-294,10; Ammon. 161,1-5. 

1<3 > Boeth. I 132,3-8; II 274,25f.; Ammon. 166,26-28; 167,15-18; 167,34-168,6. 
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interpretation (Alexander’s) adopted for purposes of the first commentary 164 
and has three parts, one each for an earlier commentator: 

(a) Herminus’ interpretation (II 275,4-31), which is flatly rejected (II 275,31-276,8). 

(b) Porphyry’s interpretation, 165 the one embraced by Boethius. The exposition is in four 
parts: terminology (II 276,8-277,8); the propositions and their organizational descrip- 
tio (II 277,8-279,2); 0 £ cop(a (II 279.2-286.14); 166 Ufyc, (II 286,14-292,8). Another 
interpretation of unspecified origins lurks in the background (II 287,26-291,2). 

(c) Alexander’s interpretation, neatly packaged as a kind of afterthought (II 292,8- 
293,27). 

Boethius (a), although unparalleled, seems relatively uncontroversial. Hermi¬ 
nus targeted the idea that, whereas statements containing indefinite predicates 
comport with those containing privatives ( homo non iustus est = homo iniustus 
est), those containing either indefinite subjects ( non homo iustus est) or indefi¬ 
nite subjects and predicates ( non homo non iustus est ) do not. In Boethius’ esti¬ 
mation, the approach is trivial and irrelevant, in that Herminus failed to 
elaborate Aristotle’s fundamental intention, which is to isolate the four types 
of proposition, two of which comport with privative propositions in affirma¬ 
tion or negation and two of which do not. Herminus may have been misled 
by his uncritical acceptance of the reading dvGpdmcp at 19b25/30. 167 

After some clarifying of terminology and laying out the different pro¬ 
positions under consideration, Boethius (b) presents Porphyry’s descriptio, as 
follows: 


SlMPLICES 

Adfirmatio 
(1) est iustus homo 

Privatoriae 

Negatio 

(3) non est iniustus homo 

Infinitae 

Negatio 

(5) non est non iustus homo 


Negatio 

(2) non est iustus homo 

Adfirmatio 
(4) est iniustus homo 

Adfirmatio 

(6) est non iustus homo 


1641 Boeth. II 274,26-275,4; cf. I 132,6-134,23. 

1651 Porphyry, Fragmenta, 106f. (103F-104F). 

166) Boeth. II 286,14 ( sensus ergo huiusmodi est). Meiser’s punctuation is misleading, in that hui- 
usmodi refers to what has preceded (cf. hoc modo, II 271,19); there is no balancing formula such 
as ille autem ordo sermonum or et hoc est quod ait to complete the transition. Note that Boethius 
is paraphrasing Aristotle’s text already at II 285,6. 

167) Moraux, Aristotelismus II, 379f.; cf above, p. 18. 
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By way of an exploration of the general Gecopfa Porphyry evidently articu¬ 
lated the different patterns of entailment: If (1) then (3) but not vice versa, 
and if (4) then (2) but not vice versa; 168 but (3) = (5) and (4) = (6); hence if 
(1) then (5) but not vice versa, and if (6) then (2) but not vice versa. 

Now, just as with Boethius (b) and (c), so too Ammonius produces con¬ 
secutive (anonymous) interpretations, the first of which, (i), 169 is understood 
to be more complex than the second, (ii). 170 And there is in fact evidence to 
suggest some connection between Ammonius (i) and Boethius (b). It is clear, 
for example, that Ammonius (i) intends a Sur/pap-ga matching precisely the 
descriptio given in Boethius (b), 171 and at least one passage in Ammonius runs 
sufficiently closely to Boethius in its wording as to suggest a common source. 172 
Above all what links the two interpretations is the detailed attention each 
commentator gives to working out a disposition and general Gecopfa of the six 
propositions at issue. Their accounts of the 'kzfyq of 19b22-24 are, however, 
fundamentally incompatible. 173 They agree that the phrase xexxapa eat at 
xcdka (19b22) picks out the simple affirmation and negation (1-2) and the 
indefinite negation and affirmation (5-6), 174 but then diverge. Ammonius 
takes xd pev 8t>o (19b23) to mean the indefinite negation and affirmation 
(5-6), whereas Boethius opts for the diagonally disposed simple and indefi¬ 
nite negations (2, 5); 175 Ammonius restricts Ttpoq xqv Kaxdtpaotv kcu arcotpaotv 
(19b23) to the simple affirmation and negation (1-2), qualified once aq 
dpxexwtouq, whereas Boethius understands (1-2) and the indefinites (5-6) 
qua affirmation and negation generally; 176 Ammonius takes xd 8e 8uo oh 
(19b24) to mean the simple affirmation and negation (1-2), whereas Boethius 
opts for the diagonally disposed simple and indefinite affirmations (1, 6). 177 
Underlying these differences is a deeper divide concerning the construal of mq 
ai axepfjaeu; (19b24): Ammonius reads back to xd pev 8t>o, whereas Boethius 


168) Not vice versa, in that the three negations are as truly predicated of horses as they are of 
men (Boeth. II 279,16-28; II 280,16-21; II 283,21-284,4; II 284,23-285,6). 

169) Ammon. 160,33-167,14. 

170) Ammon. 167,15-34, discussed in connection with Boethius (c) below. 

1711 Ammon. 161,24-27; 163,23f./29-31; cf. Boeth. II 277,8-279,2. 

172 > Ammon. 162,If.; Boeth. II 283,22-24. 

1731 Ammon. 166,22-167,14; Boeth. II 286,14-292,8. 

1741 Ammon. 166,1 If.; Boeth. II 285,7f./25f.; II 286,16-20; II 291,7f./19f. 

1751 Ammon. 166,34f.; Boeth. II 285,11; II 286,20f.; II 291,9f./21f. 

1761 Ammon. 166,30f./35f.; 167,3; Boeth. II 286,30-287,19. 

1771 Ammon. 167,6; Boeth. II 285,17f.; II 286,7-10/25f.; II 287,21-24; II 291,13f./24f.; II 
292, If. 
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reads ahead also to tcc 8e 8vo oh. 178 According to Ammonius (i), 179 then, (5-6) 
are to (1-2) just as (3-4) are to them; according to Boethius (b), on the other 
hand, (5) follows from (1) and (2) follows from (6), just as (3) follows from 
(1) and (2) follows from (4), but (1) does not follow from (5) and (6) does 
not follow from (2), just as (1) does not follow from (3) and (4) does not 
follow from (2). In short, we are faced with an irreconcilable difference 
between Ammonius and Boethius over the significance of the phrase Kata to 
ator/ohv (19b23f.). 

The anonymous Parisinus traces an interpretation back to Porphyry: 180 

xonxo... PotAetou eitcew oxt coajtep ai otepr|xiKoii npoq xa<; anXaq ttapaPaM-opevat 
of) Xeyovxcxi cikXGk; Ttpoxaaeu; aXXa xo oXov xouxo axepr|xiKcu jipoxaaEn;, oiixcoi; Kai 
<ai> ek pExapEaEtoi; of) Xeyovxcu anX&q TtpoxaaEu; aXXa pcxa xtvoi; 7tpoa0f|Kri(; ek 
p£xa0£OECo<; TtpoxaaEu;. 

He is cribbing from Ammonius (ii): 181 

aw/t a>$ pEV KaxatpaoEn; i) OOTOtpaaEii; oi) teyovxai, to 6e o/tov xovxo axsQnxiKai 
KaxatpaoEn; Kai COTOtpaaEn;... xovxov... xov xgdnov ejcouoi Kai ai ek hex adsoEwg Ttpoi; 
afixo xo KaxatpaxtKov Kai draxpaxiKov ei8oi;. ov y«P Eiaiv cnAcoi; KaxatpaoEn; f| 
ratotpaaEu;, a/Ua xo cAov xouxo aopiaxoi KaxaipaaEu; Kai aopiaxoi cuioipdaEu;, 


except that, in accordance with what he has previously laid down (as from 
Ammonius [i]), 182 he takes Jtpo^ triv Katdcpaaiv Kai catoipaow (19b23) to 
mean the simple affirmation and negation (1-2) and therefore forms the anal¬ 
ogy Ttpo^ tdi ; anXaq rather than Jtpo^ auto to KatacpatiKov Kai cutoipaxiKov 
eiSoc;. This suggests, as we shall see, that in the course of cutting and pasting 
material the anonymous has confused Alexander, the commentator probably 
underlying Ammonius (ii), with Porphyry. 183 

Finally, Boethius (c). Alexander’s interpretation, or the interpretation 
selected from a series discussed by Alexander, was evidently presented last in 


1781 Ammon. 167,1-14; Boeth. II 285,24-286,30; II 291,3-292,8; cf. Aristotle, Peri Hermene- 
ias , trans. Weidemann, 347. 

1791 Also Ammonius (ii), as we shall see. 

180) Anon. Paris. 76,5-9. 

181) Ammon. 167,24-30. 

1821 Anon. Paris. 75,6f. (cf. below, p. 40, with n. 202) = Ammon. 166,30f./35f.; 167,3 (cf. 
above, n. 176). For ai ek p£xa0£a£(O(; = aopiaxoi, see below, n. 191. 

1831 Cf. Aristode, Peri Hermeneias, trans. Weidemann, 349. 
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Boethius’ source, as it is in Boethius’ own order of exposition. 184 In the first 
commentary Boethius adopts the interpretation precisely for its brevity and 
simplicity 185 and views it exactly as he does Alexander’s recommended emen¬ 
dations at 19b25/30: as the scriptio is facilior, non tamen mutanda, so the 
expositio is simplicior, non tamen repudianda. m Porphyry is in each case the 
intended comparator. Alexander’s interpretation is indeed simple to grasp: 
xexxapa box at xabxa (19b22) pick out the simple affirmation and negation 
(1-2) and the indefinite negation and affirmation (5-6), 187 xd |iev 8t>o (19b23) 
referring to the latter 188 and xd 8e 8t>o oh (19b24) to the former. 189 Hence 
according to Boethius (c), Alexander took Aristotle to mean that, whereas the 
indefinite negation and affirmation (5-6) comport with the privative nega¬ 
tion and affirmation (3-4), respectively, the simple affirmation and negation 
(1-2) do not. 190 Or as was said above in connection with Ammonius (i): (5-6) 
are to (1-2) precisely as (3-4) are. 

Now, the anonymous Parisinus attributes to Alexander an interpretation 
that denies the analogy indefinite : privative = simple : indefinite ; 191 the inter¬ 
pretation is elevated by the anonymous on the grounds that it, unlike 
Porphyry’s, 192 is in accord with the implications of Aristotle’s reference to the 
Analytics at 19b31. 193 The notice bears no resemblance whatsoever to Boethius 
(c) but points rather to a passage in Ammonius (i) which demonstrates the 
same point, although without mentioning Alexander. 194 Furthermore, Boethius 


1S4) Boeth. II 292,9 + 293,19 {post multas alias). Boethius places the interpretation after Por¬ 
phyry’s, thinking that Alexander placed it last in a series and labelled it the “simpler” (simplest) 
one. Assuming that Porphyry is Boethius’ source, it is possible that he (Porphyry) rather than 
Alexander determined the order; and given that Ammonius preserves only what appears to be a 
variant of the interpretation Boethius offers, it is also possible that Porphyry merely mentioned 
there having been others, i.e. suppressed them. Cf. below, p. 49, with n. 256; Moraux, Aristo- 
telismus III, 26. 

1851 Boeth. I 132,7 {simplicior explanatio jilexandri)-, cf. II 292,8-293,20 {simplicior expositio, 
quam Alexander... edidit... Alexandri expositio est... simplicior)-, II 294,6f. {pro intellectus sim- 
plicitate breviter). 

1861 Boeth. II 274,17-19 (above, p. 19, with n. 58); II 293,19f. 

1871 Boeth. I 132,25-133,1; II 292,10-12. 

188) Boeth. I 133,1-4; II 292,13/21f. 

1891 Boeth. I 133,27-29; II 292,14/26; II 293,15. 

190) Cf. Moraux, Aristotelismus III, 26£; Aristotle, Peri Hermeneias, trans. Weidemann, 348. 

1911 Anon. Paris. 76,1-3. The anonymous takes from Ammonius (161,5-32) Theophrastus’ use 
of to ek |itxa0eaeo)c; for to aoptoTov. 

192) Discussed above, in connection with Boethius (b). 

1931 Anon. Paris. 76,9-14; cf. Arist., An. pr. 51b3-35. 

194) Ammon. 164,7-165,3. Ammonius demonstrates the analogy indefinite : simple = privative : 
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takes precisely the opposite view to that of the anonymous in downgrading 
Alexander’s interpretation for not comporting with Aristotle’s reference to 
the Analytics 195 and in so doing recalls Ammonius’ downgrading of an inter¬ 
pretation, Ammonius (ii), which is said to stem from xcov eipiynxcov oi 
ocKpiPeatepoi, 196 and which, like Boethius (c), is advertised as a “simpler” 
alternative to the one it follows in order of exposition. 197 Who then are these 
“exegetes”? 

What sets Ammonius (ii) apart is the fact that it takes 7tpo<; xhv Kaxatpaotv 
Kai arcotpamv (19b23) to refer, not to the simple affirmation and negation 
(1-2), as in Ammonius (i), but to auto to KaxatpaxiKov Kai cutotpaxtKov eiSo^, 
the affirmative and negative 8t>vapt<; as such. 198 For (so the “exegetes”) it is in 
respect of this eiScx; or 8t>vagt<; that the indefinite negation and affirmation 
(5-6), unlike the simple affirmation and negation (1-2), are said by Aristotle 
to comport with the privative negation and affirmation (3-4), i.e. to be me, ai 
axepfioeii; (19b24). Hence the defining point of Ammonius (ii) is that it 
makes the abstract affirmative and negative etSoq or Shvagu; the benchmark 
not only for indefinite and privative propositions but for simple ones as well. 199 
The interpretation is consistent with Boethius (c), 200 which however makes 
no special point of an affirmative/negative species or vis as such. 201 It seems, 
therefore, that Boethius (c) and Ammonius (ii) convey complementary ver¬ 
sions of Alexander’s interpretation, and that in connection with the latter the 
anonymous has simply culled the wrong information from Ammonius. 202 

Everything about Boethius’ exposition points to Porphyry as its source: 
Porphyry directs Boethius to the historical material and controls his interpre¬ 
tation of it. Boethius (a) is the only evidence we have for Herminus’ interpre¬ 
tation of 19b22-24 and is set up as a kind of straw man for Porphyry, 


simple, thereby disproving the analogy simple : indefinite = privative : indefinite. Note the echo 
of 164,7-9 and 165,2f. in Anon. Paris. 76,1-3. 

195) Boeth. II 293,18-27. 

196) Ammon. 167,15; 167,34-168,6; cf. 160,33-161,5. 

1971 Ammon. 167,15-18. 

1981 Ammon. 167,19f./22f./28/31. 

1991 Ammon. 167,18-34; cf. Aristotle, Peri Hermeneias, trans. Weidemann, 348f. 

200) Above all in taking xb pev 5vo (19b23) to signify the indefinite negation and affirmation 
(5-6), and xa 5k 5vo on (19b24) the simple affirmation and negation (1-2) (167,21f./30); it is 
in both respects consistent also with Ammonius (i). Cf. above, p. 39, with nn. 187-89, and 
below, n. 207. 

2011 Note however Boeth. I 133,5-25 (formam... valet... valebit... ad speciem formamque ); 
cf. II 286,30-287,19; II 292,25-293,1. 

2021 Cf. above, p. 38, with nn. 181-83. 
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Boethius (b). Although Porphyry probably reported Aspasius’ interpretation 
as well, Boethius seems to have suppressed it. 203 Boethius (b) undoubtedly 
makes for tiresome reading, but there is no reason to doubt that it gives Por¬ 
phyry’s interpretation. Boethius hammers away at the problem without ever 
wavering in his reading of Aristotle’s lines. What Ammonius seems only 
dimly to have realized is that his interpretation (i) potentially runs afoul of 
the very difficulty Alexander meant to avoid, for in making the simple affir¬ 
mation and negation (1-2) stand behind Jtpoq x^v Kaxatpaotv Kai arcotpaaiv 
(19b23) while also functioning as the designate of xa 8e 8t>o oh (19b24) it 
renders Aristotle’s thought tautological if not self-contradictory. 204 Or insofar 
as Ammonius was aware of this, he does not seem to have noticed that the 
difference between (i) jtpoq xaq ajzXia.q jtpoxdaeu; cb<; apyeximon^, 205 and (ii) 
rcpoq oruxo xo KaxatpaxtKov Kai cutocpaxtKov eiSo^, 206 as paraphrases of rcpcx; 
xryv Kaxatpaotv Kai arcotpaotv (19b23) is negligible. This suggests that Ammo¬ 
nius (i), which claims descent from no particular authority, is a blend of ele¬ 
ments: from Porphyry it derives its Staypappa xcov Jtpoxaaecov and general 
analysis of their aKokouGia, as in Boethius (b), whereas from Alexander it 
derives its interpretation 207 of the of 19b22-24, as in Boethius (c). 

Ammonius (ii), on the other hand, is put forward as a doxographical report 
and together with Boethius (c) gives a clear impression of Alexander’s inter¬ 
pretation. 208 Finally, although the anonymous Parisinus confuses matters, the 
names he supplies nevertheless provide important clues concerning the gaps 
in Ammonius’ record. 

20bl6-19. (olov... on/ ev). Once again Boethius and Ammonius are 
working within precisely the same lemma (20bl2-22), 209 each structuring his 
comments along the lines of a Gecopia Kai distinction. 210 In the handling 
of doxographical material, however, they differ significantly. Boethius reports 
three interpretations, two of them anonymous: 


203) Cf. Boeth. I 132,4. 

204) As though Aristotle meant, “the indefinite affirmation and negation will be related, as to 
order of sequence, to the simple affirmation and negation to; apyevuTtoni; in the way the priva¬ 
tions are, while the simple affirmation and negation will not.” 

205) Cf. Ammon. 166,30f. 

206 > Ammon. 167,19f./22f./28/31. 

207) Apart, of course, from the question of ttpoi; xriv Kaxatpaotv Kai dnotpaatv (19b23). 

20S) Cf. Ammonius, ed. Busse, xxv; Anonymous Commentary, ed. Taran, xxi; Moraux, Aristotelis- 
mus III, 27, n. 48. 

209 > Boeth. II 351,15-356,29; Ammon. 195,1-199,9. 

2101 Boeth. II 352,27-29; Ammon. 195,13f./28f./33f.; 196,5. 
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(a) Some (alii) held that I'aox; (fortasse) signals that the illustration contains an intended 
imprecision: “animal and two-footed and tame” functions as a quasi-definition ( quasi 
definitio) of man, and Aristotle’s intention is to signal the difference between it and a 
true one lacking the conjunction (II 354,5-12). 

(b) Others (alii) maintained that lawc, (aeque) is an indication that “man” and “two-footed 
tame animal” are coextensive expressions, both of which are in turn coextensive with 
(aequaliter, idem et aequum, aequale) the unity man; hence the multiplicity of terms 
in “two-footed tame animal” does not constitute a multiplicity of predications 
(II 354,12-24). 

(c) Porphyry conceived a broader interpretation (II 354,24-356,29). 211 The notice falls in 
two parts, following Aristotle’s two illustrations at 20bl7-19. (i) Porphyry identified 
collections of terms which when predicated in uninterrupted succession ( continue) 
form a single affirmation (or negation) but which when predicated at intervals or with 
conjunctions do not. Hence Aristotle’s first illustration, “animal and two-footed and 
tame.” As to i'atoi; (fortasse, forte). Porphyry apparently took it as having attenuating 
or concessive 212 force: although animal, 213 two-footed, and tame constitute one thing, 
any proposition in which they are predicated as separated by the conjunction “and” is 
effectively more than one: “man is an animal,” “man is two-footed,” and “man is 
tame” (II 355,7-356,5). (ii) Porphyry then proceeded to Aristotle’s second illustration 
(“white and man and walking”), wherein the terms constitute no unity no matter how 
they are articulated, and concluded with rules for determining when an affirmation or 
negation is (not) one (II 356,5-29). 

As in connection with 19b22-24, so here we have doxographical information 
from the anonymus Parisinus, who first ascribes to Alexander what is essen¬ 
tially the same interpretation as Boethius propounds under (a): i'acoi; signals 
the imprecision intended by Aristotle (PcnAopevov gf| aKpiPoAoYeTo0<xi) in 
the surrogate “definition” (av0’ opiagoti) “animal and two-footed and tame.” 214 
Hence Boethius’ “allusive” plural alii is in all probability a cover for Alexan¬ 
der. The anonymous then traces to Porphyry what appears to be a highly 
compressed version of Boethius (c): icmc, targets the disruption caused by kcu 


2U) Cf. Porphyry, Fragmenta, 108-10 (107F-108F). 

212) Boeth. II 355,27-30. 

213) The homine at Boeth. II 355,28 is a copying error for animali (cf. Peri H. 20bl7; Boeth. II 
356,1). Boethius translates Peri H. 20bl6£, ut homo estfortasse et animal et hipes et mansuetum, 
and his quidem... sed paraphrase at II 355,28f. effectively bypasses 20bl7f. (aXka... xouxcov). 
That is, Boethius (Porphyry) says that, although animal, two-footed, and tame make up one 
thing, yet “animal and two-footed and tame” is not one predication, whereas Aristotle says that, 
although man is an animal and two-footed and tame, yet the predicates make up one thing. 

214) Anon. Paris. 88,13-16. 
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to the continuity (cf. crovexeti;) of the definition, which Aristotle selected me, 
etvxev to illustrate his point. 215 

Although Ammonius names no earlier commentators, his exegesis never¬ 
theless overlaps with certain doxographical details in the reports of Boethius 
and the anonymous Parisinus. The structure of his interpretation is deter¬ 
mined by the two illustrations at 20b 17-19; as to Tacoq, he says that its func¬ 
tion is to signal Aristotle’s employment of the first illustration, “animal and 
two-footed and tame” (20b 17). 216 In connection with the latter, Ammonius 
is at pains to point out the difference made by the conjunction kcu in combi¬ 
nations of essential predicates; 217 in connection with Aristotle’s second illus¬ 
tration, “white and man and walking,” his conern is the difference made by 
combinations of incidental predicates (without the conjunction). 218 The 
two parts of Ammonius’ exposition therefore run parallel also with Boethius 
(c.i-ii). 

There are clear indications of Boethius’ reliance upon Porphyry for both 
doxographical information and interpretation: his commentary is introduced 
by the observation that the passage threw the commentators into confusion, 
and it puts Porphyry forward as the only one to have understood the prob¬ 
lem. 219 Although the anonymous Parisinus’ notices for Alexander and Por¬ 
phyry come down to only a few lines each, they strip the veil of anonymity 
from Boethius (a) and confirm his (c), so that with the information from 
Boethius and the anonymous in hand it becomes possible to identify some of 
the source material behind Ammonius’ interpretation. Taran’s conclusion, 
that Ammonius follows Alexander’s interpretation and rejects Porphyry’s, 220 is 
based on the evidence of the anonymous Parisinus, whose notice for Alexan¬ 
der is pretty well confined to the matter of i'acoq; in that connection it appears 
that Ammonius does indeed have his eye on Alexander, although he may be 
drawing from Porphyry as well. Boethius (b) stands alone and could point to 
almost anyone, possibly Herminus or Aspasius; the phrase alii vero hoc non 
ita dictum acceperunt 221 may, but need not, mean that the original exponent 
of (b) was responding to (a). 


215) Anon. Paris. 88,16-89,2. 

2161 Ammon. 198,21. 

217) Ammon. 198,19-32. 

2181 Ammon. 198,32-199,9. 

2191 Boeth. II 354,2/24f. ; cf. II 351,27-352,1. 
220) Anonymous Commentary , ed. Taran, xxi. 
2211 Boeth. II 354,12f. 
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Several general insights emerge from analysis of the three examples above. 
First, there is Boethius’ steady reliance upon Porphyry. Each of the examples 
contains evidence to suggest that Boethius acquired his doxographical infor¬ 
mation from Porphyry and developed his interpretation based on how Por¬ 
phyry analyzed the earlier tradition. In controlling the flow of Boethius’ 
doxographical information, Porphyry at the same time shaped his under¬ 
standing of it: whenever Boethius downgrades an earlier commentator, Por¬ 
phyry in all probability shares responsibility for the judgement. 

Second, there is Boethius’ attention to Aspasius and Herminus, who would 
appear to have been of little or no interest to Ammonius. 222 Boethius’ ten¬ 
dency is to retrieve the relevant information concerning those two earliest 
commentators, package it neatly, generally with some form of criticism, then 
move on to the weightier and more authoritative interpretations of Alexander 
and Porphyry; by contrast Ammonius, despite his tendancy to suppress the 
names of those whose opinions he quotes and adapts, will probably never be 
found to shed significant light on the question of how either Herminus or 
Aspasius interpreted the Peri Hermeneias. Even a cursory reading of his com¬ 
mentary reveals the very different orientation of his thinking: for exegetical 
purposes his most obvious touchstones are, not the early commentators, but 
rather Aristotle and Plato. Thus he frequently cites such works as the Sophist, 
Gorgias, Philebus, Phaedrus, Republic, Timaeus, Laws, Poetics, De generatione et 
corruptione, De anima, Physics, and Metaphysics, while Boethius, who is spar¬ 
ing even in his use of the Aristotelian corpus, falls back on the Platonic dia¬ 
logues only twice. 223 In general, Ammonius and Boethius project two very 
different types of engagement with the Peri Hermeneias. With Ammonius the 
general impulse towards preservation is reduced, and it is easy to guess why. 
He taught in an historic centre of Hellenic learning and embodied the con¬ 
tinuation of the ancient Greek philosophical tradition; Boethius, by contrast, 
worked alone in a culture that was struggling to maintain some sense even of 
its Roman identity. Boethius could not afford to feel sanguine about the 
future of the liberal arts in the West, 224 and the precise range of his biblio¬ 
graphic resources, although a subject of debate, 225 must have been more 
restricted than Ammonius’—and so the more tenaciously clung to. 

222) Cf. above, n. 137, and below, p. 47, with n. 232. 

223) Boeth. II 93,1 ( Cratylus , cf. Aristotle, Peri Hermeneias 17al); II 316,16f. {Theaetetus). 

224) Cf. Boeth., In Cat. 230c. 

225) Shiel’s scholia theory states the minimalist position, and Courcelle’s Alexandria/Ammonius 
theory the opposite extreme. The Consolatio suggests (1.4.3, 1.5.6) a personal collection, but 
without specifying any contents. 
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Third, there is the kaleidoscopic effect that both Boethius and Ammonius 
have on our view of the tradition. Doxographical notices are frequently stripped 
of the names of their originators, broken down into pieces, then reassembled; 
in the process certain points are emphasized while others are downplayed or 
simply suppressed; many have undoubtedly come down to us with a consid¬ 
erable measure of distortion. In short, information appears only rarely, if ever, 
to have been transmitted intact, so that exacting investigation of the scattered 
pieces of evidence is required in order to reintegrate material with any hope 
of success. Boethius’ assiduous pursuit of doxographical material cannot be 
assumed eo ipso to make him the notarius potior of the ancient commentary 
tradition: at the very least, certain prejudices of his own are manifest in the 
general hierarchy that he imposes on the tradition from Aspasius to Porphyry, 
prejudices which undoubtedly evolved in connection with his reading of 
Porphyry. 226 Conversely, Ammonius’ less assiduous pursuit of doxographical 
material cannot be assumed eo ipso to make him the more “philosophical” 
reader of Aristotle’s treatise: he too repeats information from the commentary 
tradition, often trimming and distorting it in the process. Where one com¬ 
mentator reports information that is lacking in the other, we can only look to 
the general probabilities inherent in the data to hand; where both report the 
same information (a rare occurrence), we have still to ask whether their com¬ 
mon source interpreted correctly; and where they overlap but at the same 
time diverge in their reading of the older commentators, we have to ascertain 
whether the disparate information can through some method of triangula¬ 
tion be unified with any degree of probability. At each stage it is necessary to 
interrogate each commentator for his scholarly and philosophical acuity, for 
scholarly errors are likely to have thrown the philosophical interpretations off 
course, just as philosophical prejudices are likely to have distorted interpreta¬ 
tions of the historical material. 

By screening for the passages in which Boethius names at least one of the 
four commentators, Aspasius, Herminus, Alexander, Porphyry, we may begin 
to isolate certain patterns in his organization and handling of source material. 
Although the procedure has some built-in inaccuracies—for Boethius, we 
have seen, does not always name those whose opinions he quotes 227 —it 

226) See below, pp. 46-49. 

227) As (e.g.) in the case of Alexander on 20bl6-19 (above, pp. 41-43), or at Boeth. II 316,12- 
317,22 (20a3-15), where Alexander is discussed in connection with some unnamed others. We 
have similarly observed that Boethius sometimes suppresses (names and) interpretations, as (e.g.) 
in the case of Aspasius on 19b22-24 (above, p. 41, with n. 203). Finally, it should be noted that 
Boethius himself twice evinces (II 25,21; II 121,25) an awareness of the possibility of there 
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nevertheless provides the necessary starting point for discussion by bringing 
to light his explicit rankings. The relevant blocks of text are here arranged 
according to the commentator(s) named: 

Aspasius, Herminus, Alexander, Porphyry: II 157,29-160,13; II 183,7-22; 

Aspasius, Alexander, Porphyry: II 7,5-12,19; II 29,29-37,29; II 83,21-87,24; II 121,25- 
123,5; 

Herminus, Alexander, Porphyry: II 25,22-26,23; II 37,30-40,28; II 272,14-274,20; II 
275,4-294,10; 

[Anonymous] <Alexander>, Anonymous, Porphyry: II 354,1-356,29; 

Aspasius, Alexander: II 40,28-41,19; 

Alexander, Porphyry: II 16,7-18,26; II 77,1-29; II 219,17-220,8; 

Aspasius: II 74,9-33; 

Herminus: II 307,29-310,21; 

Alexander: II 93,8-94,14; II 98,14-18; II 121,5-19; II 316,12-317,22; 

Porphyry: II 60,20£; II 89,1-11; II 106,19-110,14; II 134,20-26; II 383,6. 

Porphyry is clearly at the centre of activity, for wherever his predecessors are, 
there he nearly always is as well, whereas the reverse occurs only rarely; mor- 
ever, his solo appearances outnumber all others. He is in all probability the 
channel through which Boethius’ information concerning the earlier com¬ 
mentators flows. Alexander would appear to be an exception, but since two 
of his four solo appearances are mere recyclings of an earlier passage in which 
his position is unfavorably compared with Porphyry’s 228 the number in fact 
reduces by half. We shall return to Alexander presently. 

Boethius has a clear and consistent ranking of commentators, from best to 
worst: Porphyry, Alexander, Aspasius, Herminus. Porphyry is virtually always 
right, just as Herminus is virtually always wrong. On two occasions Boethius 
explicitly acknowledges his general reliance upon Porphry, the excellentissimus 
expositor , 229 Porphyry is for him the commentator who alone is able to dis¬ 
cover what the others have missed, 230 and on the one occasion when even he 
comes up empty-handed it is Boethius, not any of Porphyry’s predecessors, 
who has a solution. 231 


being more than he has hitherto been able to discover, so that the commentary’s state of com¬ 
pletion could be an added unknown. 

2281 Boeth. II 16,7-18,26 = II 98,14-18; II 121,5-19. 

229 > Boeth. II 7,5-9; II219,17£; cf. 1132,5f; In Cat. 160a. 

230) Boeth. II 106,19f. 

231) Boeth. II 121,25f. We have noted in connection with 16b 19-25 (above, p. 34f.) that 
Boethius may have selected quietly against one point in Porphyry’s interpretation; it is possible 
that a few other passages of similar import remain to be found. 
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As to Herminus, the relentless condemnation of his views is probably 
symptomatic of Boethius’ lack of information beyond what he found in Por¬ 
phyry, i.e. is symptomatic of Porphyry’s hostility and filtering of the evi¬ 
dence. Herminus’ two appearances in Ammonius, one of which parallels 
Boethius, are minimal and unimpressive, perhaps partly for the same reason . 232 
One of Herminus’ positions is reported neutrally by Boethius, probably only 
because it happens to have coincided with Porphyry’s view ; 233 all others are 
flatly rejected. And although Herminus is on one occasion mentioned in the 
absence of Porphyry, the criticism levelled against him suggests that nothing 
has changed as to Boethius’ source . 234 

Aspasius fares better. Since he never emerges as an accomplice to Hermi¬ 
nus, and since Porphyry is virtually infallible, he inevitably errs either alone 235 
or with Alexander ; 236 when right or neutrally reported, he stands either 
alone , 237 with Alexander , 238 or with Alexander and Porphyry . 239 He is never 
mentioned by Ammonius. 

Alexander’s name launches Boethius’ commentary, providing what looks 
like a general context or program for the latter’s endeavors; his commentary 
was long, laborious, and motivated by an impulse to clear the air of the 
numerous wrong interpretations that had cropped up . 240 As prolixity and 
laboriousness are issues about which Boethius himself is sensitive, it is under¬ 
standable that Alexander’s authority is thus invoked; Boethius can claim to be 
in good company, and can even aspire to complement Alexander’s achieve¬ 
ment by conveying Alexander and the other Greeks to the West . 241 Neither 
Aspasius nor Herminus ever has the better of Alexander, and Alexander never 
agrees with Herminus as he occasionally does with Aspasius. When Alexan¬ 
der is right, it is never to the disadvantage of Porphyry but either with or as 
a tolerable alternative to him ; 242 when he is wrong, it is as against either 


232) Ammon. 24,18 (= Boeth. II 39,25-40,9, cf. above, n. 34); 52,28f. (cf. Moraux, Aristotelis- 
mus II, 375f.). Given the probable lacuna at Boeth. II 70,16, the second may originally have 
been paralleled as well. 

233) Boeth. II 272,27-273,3 (discussed above, p. 18, with n. 55). 

234 > Boeth. 11310,15-21. 

235) Boeth. 1141,13f.; II 87,17-21. 

236 > Boeth. II 37,17-20; II 121,27-122,3. 

237) Boeth. II 74,9-33. 

238) Boeth. II 10,4-7. 

23 ‘" Boeth. II 159,25f.; II 183,20-22. 

240) Boeth. II 3,1-4. 

241) Boeth. II 3,5-4,14. 

242 > Boeth. II 26,14-21; II 40,9-11/26-28; II 77,1-29 (discussed above, pp. 33-35); II 85,22-25; 
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Porphyry 243 or Boethius himself . 244 Two of his opinions are neutrally report¬ 
ed . 245 So although Alexander’s name is made to herald the theme of clearing 
the air of misinterpretation, throughout Boethius’ commentary it is in fact 
Porphyry whose task it is to set the earlier commentators straight, Alexander 
included. 

The consistent logic of the ascent from Herminus to Porphyry, the teleo¬ 
logical sense of progress , 246 suggests manipulation of the evidence. But by 
whom? Alexander, Porphyry, Boethius, or some combination thereof? Moraux 
held that Boethius and Ammonius owe their information to Porphyry, who 
in turn quoted from Alexander; and that Alexander, being motivated to bring 
clarity out of the confusion, selected from Herminus and Aspasius the inter¬ 
pretations with which he disagreed, preserving at the same time from Aspa¬ 
sius some with which he agreed . 247 The inference is drawn from Boethius’ 
opening words , 248 and it carries some intrinsic probability. It should be kept 
in mind, however, that Boethius implicitly attributes precisely the same moti¬ 
vation to Porphyry , 249 so that allowance must therefore be made for his inter¬ 
vention and control over evidence as well. Syrianus would appear to offer the 
best means of testing for any possibility of Boethius’ independence of Por¬ 
phyry, although the evidence concerning him is minimal and rather incon¬ 
clusive. Boethius links Syrianus once with Alexander, but without issuing a 
clear judgement of either ; 250 he twice quotes from him alone, unfavorably 
and favorably ; 251 but when he pits him against Porphyry, the latter comes out 
on top . 252 Although this is very little to go on , 253 it does show Boethius select- 


II 159,4£; II 160,12f.; II 183,21f.; II 220,7f.; II 271,19-274,20 (discussed above, pp. 18-20); 
II 293,18-21 (discussed above, p. 39); cf. II 11,11-13. 

243) Boeth. II 16,7-18,26 (with II 98,14-18; II 121,5-19); II 37,15-17; II 354,24f. (discussed 
above, p. 42f.). 

244 > Boeth. II 121,25f. 

245 > Boeth. II 93,8-94,14; II 316,12-317,22. 

2461 Whether or not Boethius knows that Aspasius pre-dated Herminus cannot be determined 
and is probably irrelevant; thus (e.g.) Porphyry is thought by Boethius to have brought some 
measure of progress by reverting to an interpretation rejected by Alexander (II 159,6f; II 
160,8-13). 

247) Moiawl, Aristotelismus II, 231, 374; Aristotelismus III, 17. 

248) Boeth. II 3,1-4; Moraux, Aristotelismus III, 17, n. 9. 

249 > Boeth. II 293,27-294,4. 

250 > Boeth. II 18,26-19,20. 

251) Boeth. II 172,13-173,12; II 321,20-324,24. 

252 > Boeth. II 87,30-89,1. 

253) Ammonius’ citations of Syrianus (137,16; 253,12) shed no further light. 
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ing for Porphyry proprio Marte. Since Boethius, unlike Ammonius, 254 never 
quotes from Iamblichus, no test along those lines is possible. 

One further consideration seems relevant here. We have seen that in con¬ 
nection with 19b22-24 Boethius selected Alexander’s interpretation for pur¬ 
poses of the first commentary and Porphyry’s for those of the second. He 
made the choice in consideration of the audience for which each edition was 
destined: in his estimation, the simplicity and brevity of Alexander’s interpre¬ 
tation suited elementary readers, whereas the depth and comprehensiveness 
of Porphyry’s suited advanced ones. 255 There is no evidence to indicate that 
Porphry wrote, as he did for the Categories, a double Peri Hermeneias com¬ 
mentary in which the decision to relegate Alexander’s simpler interpretation 
to an elementary edition might conceivably have been handed down to 
Boethius ready-made. And given that Boethius, despite knowing that Alex¬ 
ander rehearsed a number of more complex interpretations, nevertheless 
works with only two, (one of) Alexander’s and Porphyry’s, holding Alexan¬ 
der’s to be simpler (also) than Porphyry’s, the likelihood of a certain amount of 
intervention on his own part appears very high indeed. 256 In both of his com¬ 
mentaries on 19b22-24 Boethius effectively turns Alexander, the exegete with 
a simpler explanation (among other more complex ones), into the simpler exe¬ 
gete-. as against Porphyry he lacks depth, but as against Herminus, and often 
Aspasius, he furnishes an interpretation that is not wrong. 

Now, this would appear to be consistent with a well-known passage of 
the second Isagoge commentary in which Boethius falls back on Alexander 
despite knowing that he provides, not the best explanation, but the one best 
suited to Boethius’ purpose: since readers of Porphyry’s Isagoge are to be intro¬ 
duced to Aristotle, not Plato, the explanation of universal that they are given 
should be an Aristotelian one, which effectively means Alexander and the 
deliberate avoidance of deeper philosophical questions. 257 Although Boethius 


254) Ammon. 135,14; 202,4/17; 227,31f. Boethius cites Iamblichus only in the Categories com¬ 
mentary (162a; 224d-225b). Ammonius also cites Proclus (181,30f.; cf. 1,8), who is never 
mentioned by Boethius. The anonymous Parisinus cites both Iamblichus (55,17f.) and Syrianus 
(120,12f.); Stephanus cites Iamblichus (21,28; 35,19; 38,1; 50,21) and Proclus (49,24). 

255 > Boeth. I 132,6-8; II 294,5-8. 

2561 Boeth. I 132,5-8; II 292,8-10; II 293,19-21; II 294,5-8. It is uncertain whether or not Por¬ 
phyry made it possible for Boethius to select from among the different interpretations discussed 
by Alexander (cf. above, n. 184); if he did not, then Boethius could hardly have failed to reason 
as indicated above, since the only Alexandrine interpretation available to him was indeed sim¬ 
pler than the Porphyrian one. 

257) Boeth., In Isag. II 164,3-167,20; cf. Consolatio 5.6.36 (with no hint of “downgrading”). 
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was in a sense echoing Porphyry himself with the latter idea, 258 it is obvious 
that neither Porphyry nor Alexander can have served as his source for any 
piece of commentary on the Isagoge. Boethius evidently acquired the infor¬ 
mation and constructed the interpretation on his own. This suggests that 
when it comes to furnishing a reliable introductory explanation of Aristotle, 
Alexander is for Boethius the commentator of choice; and if Alexander is in a 
sense both right and wrong, it is probably because, in Boethius’ opinion, the 
same ultimately holds for Aristotle himself. Boethius planned eventually to 
harmonize the philosophies of Aristotle and Plato, and in that, as in so many 
things, he was undoubtedly influenced by Porphyry. 259 Whether or not 
Boethius possessed a copy of Alexander’s Peri Hermeneias commentary must 
remain an open question; but, although the Isagoge material discussed above 
suggests that he had access to at least some Alexander independently of Por¬ 
phyry, the consistency with which he subordinates Alexander to Porphyry in 
the Peri Hermeneias commentary suggests that there the Alexander has come 
to him only through Porphyry. The two considerations may have worked 
together: Boethius may well have carried Porphyry’s respectful but superior 
handling of Alexander to contexts outside of the Peri Hermeneias, i.e. may 
under Porphyry’s influence have developed a general assessment of Alexander. 

To judge from the evidence in Boethius’ commentary alone, the process of 
selection and distortion was cumulative: Alexander siding with Aspasius as 
against Herminus, then surpassing Aspasius; Porphyry siding with Alexander 
as against Aspasius and Herminus, then surpassing Alexander; and Boethius, 
siding with Porphyry as against Alexander, Aspasius, and Herminus, then 
venturing once to surpass Porphyry. Boethius’ aim was to follow Porphyry 
rather than to correct him, although he undoubtedly selected from and orga¬ 
nized the Porphyrian material with an eye to creating a commentary that 
would bear his own stamp. 

After Peri Hermeneias 21 a37 (ch. 12) the earlier commentators fall silent. 260 
That leaves the run of text up to 23a26, virtually the whole of chs. 12-13, 
before Porphyry’s commentary dropped out. Theophrastus, the Stoics, and 


258) Cf. Porphyry, Isagoge, ed. A. Busse (Berlin, 1887) (CAG 4.1) l,8f. = Boeth., In Isag. II 
167,16f. 

259) J. Magee, ‘Boethius’ in A Companion to Philosophy in the Middle Ages, ed. J.J.E. Gracia and 
T.B. Noone (Oxford, 2003), 217-26, at 218£; ‘Boethius’ Anapestic Dimeters (Acatalectic), 
with Regard to the Structure and Argument of the Consolatio ’ in Galonnier, Boece ou la chaine 
des savoirs, 147-69, at 161f. I discuss the subject at length in The Cambridge History of Philoso¬ 
phy in Late Antiquity, ed. L. Gerson (forthcoming). 

260) Boeth. II 383,6 (Porphyry). 
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Diodorus continue to make appearances, 261 indicating that Boethius was still 
using Porphyry up to the end of ch. 12 (22al3); 262 but his employment of 
earlier authorities, the Peri Hermeneias commentators in particular, was clearly 
slowing down already by the middle of ch. 10, 263 leaving the Gecopia Kai keqt^ 
technique to drone on mechanically like background music after the guests 
have departed. 264 What happened? Did Boethius possess an incomplete copy 
of Porphyry’s Peri Hermeneias commentary, as we do now of his Categories 
commentary? 

It was noted earlier that beginning with bk. 4, the commentary on ch. 10 
(19b5ff.), there is a marked change in the tone of Boethius’ prefaces. It is 
manifested in a mood of anxiety over the potential tedium of explicating the 
second half of Aristotle’s treatise, as though Boethius feared that with the lin¬ 
guistic theory and doctrine of future contingents behind him the only thing 
that lay ahead was the relentless slogging through particulars. The preface 
to bk. 1 projects the sense of excitement that goes with a new undertaking. 
Although Alexander and Porphyry have blazed a trail, there nevertheless 
remains an important gap for Boethius to fill by bringing the Peri Hermeneias 
and its tradition of commentary to the West. 265 The preface to bk. 2 announces 
the bold plan of translating, commenting on, and harmonizing the works of 
Plato and Aristotle, and Boethius energetically braces himself for the enor¬ 
mous labor ahead. 266 The preface to bk. 3 is an implicit acknowledgement of 
the continuing vitality of the philosophical problem touched upon in ch. 9. 
The ancient debates between Stoic, Epicurean, and Peripatetic over the ques¬ 
tion of free choice and necessity continued to fascinate, reaching beyond the 
more narrowly defined field of Aristotelian logic; 267 and although the “obscure 
old Stoa” 268 had long since vanished, its philosophical legacy would survive, 
thanks partly to Boethius, in the schools right up through the Middle Ages. 


261) Boeth. 11387,28-412,19. 

262) Cf. Boeth. II 414,19 (Peripatetica discipline/). Alexander (242,28; 267,27) and Syrianus 
(253,12) are the only commentators mentioned by Ammonius in connection with chs. 13 and 
14, although Ammonius’ discussion of the variant reading at 23al3 (ch. 13) suggests Porphyry 
(cf. above, p. 20f., with n. 69). 

263) Ch. 10: Boeth. II 317,9 (Alexander); II 321,20-324,24 (Syrianus); ch. 11: II 354,1-25 (see 
above, p. 42); II 361,9 (? Eudemus); ch. 12: II 383,6 (Porphyry). 

264) Boeth. II425,9£; II 428,12f; II 438,2/10; II 444,24; II 446,8/16, etc. 

265) Boeth. II 3,1-13,24 (esp. 3,1-4,14; 7,5-9). 

266) Boeth. II 79,1-80,17. 

2671 Boeth. II 185,17-198,21; cf. above, p. 25. 

268) Cf. Boeth., Consolatio 5.m.4.1f. 
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Then comes the change. The preface to bk. 4 is defensive in tone, Boethius 
warding off anticipated accusations of excessive loquacity and promising a 
breviarium to compensate for the bloated proportions of his commentary. 269 
In the interests of conserving energy he essentially forces his way past the 
preface to bk. 5: to attend to every nuance in Aristotle’s text would create 
fatigue and impede progress toward elucidation of the totius dialecticae 
doctrina —best therefore just to press on. 270 The preface to bk. 6 finally brings 
land into sight. Having warned readers at the start of the heavy weather 
ahead, 271 Boethius can now look back on his two years of sweat and remind 
critics that with the first edition he had, after all, charted an easier course for 
those who require it. 272 If the second edition proves tough to read, then crit¬ 
ics need only consider what went into writing it. Plurimorum sunt in unum 
coacervatae sententiae-. Boethius comes full circle, effectively proclaiming the 
end of the doxographical work. 273 

Sifting through the interpretations of earlier commentators was painstak¬ 
ing and laborious. Porphyry’s interpretation of 19b22-24 alone requiring, as 
we have seen, seventeen pages of commentary. By about the year 515 
Boethius’ attention must have been turning toward other projects, to new 
translations and commentaries, the theological tractates, logico-rhetorical 
monographs, and so on. If the Peri Hermeneias were allowed to consume so 
much time and energy, what would become of the rest of the Organon and 
Aristotle, not to mention Plato? Even for a treatise as rich and complex as the 
Peri Hermeneias Boethius may have had finally to calculate his “point of 
diminishing returns.” He may have grown impatient with the project, his 
copy of Porphyry may have failed, or both. Had he known of the premature 
end that awaited him, he might have thought differently about how to weight 
the commentary, might have sought compensation in other projects for prob¬ 
lems left unsolved in connection with the Peri Hermeneias-, but as it is, he left 
a work which, despite its imperfections, has proved to be one of his most fas¬ 
cinating and influential. 


2 ®> Boeth. II 250,20-254,15 (esp. to 251,16). 

270) Boeth. II 343,5-10. 

271) Boeth. II 4,9-14. 

272) Cf. Boeth. II251,2f.; II 274,26-29. 

2731 Boeth. II 421,2-422,14; cf. II 3,3f; II 7,5-7. 
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Abstract 


Al-Ghazali’s most detailed explanation of how signification works occurs in his trea¬ 
tise on The Beautiful Names of God. Al-Ghazall builds squarely on the commentary 
tradition on Aristotle’s Peri hermeneias-. words signify things by means of concepts and 
correspondingly, existence is laid out on three levels, linguistic, conceptual, and par¬ 
ticular (i.e. extramental). This framework allows al-Ghazall to put forward what is 
essentially an Aristotelian reading of what happens when a name successfully picks 
out a being: when a quiddity is named by some kind term, its referent in the mind 
is formally identical to the quiddity of an individual existent which belongs to that 
natural kind. Al-Ghazall then proceeds to tease out the implications of this scheme 
for the special problem of signifying God. It turns out that the Peripatetic theory, 
which al-Ghazall appropriates from Ibn Slna, is ill equipped for the task as al-Ghazall 
envisions it. 

Keywords 

Al-Ghazall, Avicenna, Arabic philosophy, philosophy of language, semantics 

The relationship that Abu Hamid Muhammad al-Ghazalls (1058-1 111) thought 
bears to the Arabic Aristotelianism of the falasifa in general, and to the works 
of Ibn Slna (the Latin Avicenna, 980-1037) in particular, became a contested 
issue in the Islamic world already during al-Ghazali’s lifetime. 1 The Latin 
scholastics came upon the same problem from the opposite angle when they 
discovered that the able expositor of the Intentions of the Philosophers {Maqasid 
al-faldsifa) was also the author of a work purporting to expose the Incoherence 
(Tahafiit ) of the same. 2 This piece presents in brief the view al-Ghazall holds 


11 See F. Griffel, Al-Ghazdli’s Philosophical Theology (Oxford, 2009), chs. 1-2. 

2) For the Arabic Intentions see al-Ghazall, Maqasid al-faldsifa, ed. A. Farid (Beirut, 2003); the 
1506 Venice printing of the Intentiones is available in a Minerva reprint as Logica et Philosophia 
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on signification: its primary aim is to gauge his indebtedness to the Peripa¬ 
tetic tradition on this point. It will emerge that al-Ghazall builds squarely 
on the line of commentary on Aristotle’s Peri hermeneias that stretches from 
the school of Alexandria through al-Farabl and Avicenna. At the same time, 
al-Ghazall ably fixes on aspects of Peripatetic doctrine that make it hard to 
apply the standard account to the case of signifying the divine. This raises the 
question of how theological language is supposed to function, a problem not 
resolved entirely satisfactorily in al-Ghazall’s own works. 


The Beautiful Names 

It is not particularly surprising that a semantics closely modelled on Avicen¬ 
na’s should be sketched out in the logical section of the early Intentions of 
the Philosophers. But because doubts can be raised as to whether the views 
reported in the Intentions are al-Ghazall’s own, it would hardly do to cite this 
as a primary source. The most one can do is to use the Intentions to corrobo¬ 
rate and expand on accounts given in other works unmistakably developed in 
al-Ghazali’s own voice. 

One such account exists in the introduction to a late work promising to 
clarify The Highest Object in Explaining the Meanings of the Beautiful Names of 
God,} Because of the centrality of this treatise to an exposition of al-Ghazall’s 
semantics, and because of the relatively scant attention the work has received 
in the Western understanding of al-Ghazall, a few words are in order in put¬ 
ting the text in context. 4 

1. The greater part of the Beautiful Names, easily two thirds of the volume, 
is dedicated to a detailed examination of the ninety-nine names enumerated 


Algazelis Arabis (Frankfurt a.M., 1969); for the Incoherence, see al-Ghazall, The Incoherence of the 
Philosophers, ed. M. Bouyges, tr. M. E. Marmura, 2nd ed. (Provo, 2000). 

3) Al-maqsad al-asnd ft sharh ma'dni asma Allah al-husnd, ed. F. A. Shehadi, 2nd ed. (Beirut, 
1982); henceforth Maqsad. David Burrell’s and Nazih Daher’s English translation. The Ninety- 
Nine Beautiful Names of God (Cambridge, 1992), is on the whole useful, however, because of 
the technical nature of al-Ghazall’s discussion I have chosen to retranslate all passages from the 

4> As concerns existing scholarship, Fadlou Shehadi in Ghazali’s Unique Unknowable God 
(Leiden, 1964) concentrates on questions of apophatic theology, while Richard Frank in Crea¬ 
tion and the Cosmic System (Heidelberg, 1992) primarily uses the Beautiful Names to evaluate 
al-Ghazall’s cosmology in relation to Avicenna. Helmut Gatje makes several valuable observa¬ 
tions regarding al-Ghazall’s semantics in ‘Logisch-semasiologische Theorien bei Gazzali’, Ara- 
bica 21 (1971), 151-82, though his exposition remains largely expository in nature. 
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by Abu Hurayra in his authoritative list. 5 This second part does just what the 
title promises: it gives an account of what the divine names mean, first in the 
context of the divine, then as a model for the faithful servant of God Oabd) 
to emulate. The hortatory aspect of the treatise as a whole is central and not 
to be overlooked. It gives the background against which al-Ghazall’s rumina¬ 
tions on language, meaning, and reality find their place. Briefly, al-Ghazall 
holds that meditation upon the revealed names of God lies at the heart of the 
Prophetic tradition urging the believer to enumerate the names: the tradition 
has it that such activity will finally grant the servant of God entrance to Para¬ 
dise. ( Maqsad , 83,4-6) In contrast to more ritualistic understandings of this 
exhortation, al-Ghazall identifies a natural erotic impulse (shawq) in human¬ 
kind to emulate and acquire the divine attributes which it perceives, to the 
extent that this is possible for a created being (43,7-44,8, 162,4-7). The 
attendant terminology of drawing close ( taqrib ), partaking (buzz), and adorn¬ 
ment ( tahalli) highlights the Platonic element in al-Ghazali’s project. Its com¬ 
bination of intellectualist and ascetic overtones is to my knowledge virtually 
unique in the intellectual landscape of the time. 

2. Notwithstanding the reformative focus of the Beautiful Names as a 
whole, it is remarkable how self-standing the first three chapters are (pt. 1, 
chs. 1-3). This introductory section treats the ascription of meaning predom¬ 
inantly as a theoretical problem, and it does so in unmistakably Peripatetic 
fashion. Furthermore, while al-Ghazall’s interest indubitably lies in highlight¬ 
ing problems specific to religious language, his account is equally as clearly 
meant to enjoy more general applicability. The examples al-Ghazall evokes in 
explaining what it means to assign a name (ism) to a thing (shay) are all taken 
from everyday language usage. 

3. It has been established by Jules Janssens that al-Ghazall’s Intentions of the 
Philosophers for the most part constitutes a paraphrasing translation of Avi¬ 
cenna’s Persian Danishnamah, otherwise known as his Philosophy for ‘Ala 
al-Dawla. G Considering that the Intentions provides the most detailed record 
we have of al-Ghazall’s philosophical learning, it would seem that the 
Danishnamah would be the most natural point of reference also in drawing 
comparisons between the Beautiful Names and the Peripatetic tradition. On 

5) For the list see Maqsad , 63; for al-Ghazall’s take on the authority that Abu Hurayra’s list car¬ 
ries, Maqsad , 181-96. The principal point here is that al-Ghazall considers many of the associ¬ 
ated questions matters best left to one’s independent judgement (umur ijtihddiyya ): see Maqsad , 
191,5. 

® Jules Janssens, ‘Le Ddnesh-Ndmeh d’lbn Sina: Un texte a revoir?’, Bulletin de philosophic 
medievale 28 (1986), 163-77. 
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these points, however, the Philosophy for 'Ala al-Dawla is less than helpful, 7 
and so my main sources for Avicenna are the logical sections of the relatively 
early encyclopaedia The Healing and the late Pointers and Reminders. It would 
seem that on these—admittedly rather rudimentary—points there is no dis¬ 
cernible discord between Avicenna’s various works. Accordingly, just so long 
as the contents of Peripatetic teaching are clearly reflected in al-Ghazall’s 
Beautiful Names, I will cite from all of Avicenna’s works, and indeed from any 
part of the preceding Peri hermeneias commentary tradition, when highlight¬ 
ing al-Ghazali’s affinities with the philosophers’ teaching. 8 

4. The emphasis that the present study places on the Peri hermeneias tradi¬ 
tion is in no way meant to downplay the influence that discussions native to 
Islam had on al-Ghazall’s Beautiful Names. The importance of the latter is evi¬ 
dent from the beginning, as al-Ghazall frames his investigation into seman¬ 
tics in terms of identity and difference among the name ( al-ism ), the thing 
named (al-musamma), and the act of naming ( tasmiyya ). These are the precise 
terms around which the central battle concerning the divine attributes was 
fought in Islamic theology. 9 Al-Ghazall’s eventual attempt at a resolution, 
too, resonates within an Islamic context. But it is with Peripatetic tools that 
he purports to cut through the thicket of the kalam discussions; and it is 
these tools that form the primary focus of this essay. One would need a sepa¬ 
rate study to draw out the implications of al-Ghazali’s semantics for his eth¬ 
ics. That one draws closer to the divine by means of a meditation upon the 
names is central to al-Ghazall’s project, but peripheral to ours. We shall con¬ 
fine ourselves in this instance to the relations between language, meaning, 
and reality in al-Ghazall. 


7) This judgement is based mainly on F. Zabeeh’s plainly faulty English translation, in Avicenna’s 
Treatise on Logic. Part One of Danesh-Name Alai (A Concise Philosophical Encyclopaedia) and 
Autobiography (The Hague, 1971); on the very few points where the Ddnishndmah has some¬ 
thing to say on matters concerning language and signification, I refer to this translation and the 
original in Ibn Slna, Risdlah-i mantiq-iDdnishndmdh-i, ed. M. Muln & S. M. Mishkat (Tehran, 
1353 AH = 1975 CE). 

8) Tony Street’s estimation is that the Ddnishndmah presents “a gready simplified system” and 
that al-Ghazall’s properly logical views nowhere rise above this level; see his ‘Arabic Logic’, in 
Handbook of the History of Logic, ed. D. M. Gabbay and J. Woods, 3 vols. published (Amster¬ 
dam, 2004-), 1:523-96, at 539 and 558-9. 

9) Maqsad, 17,3-16: see M. Allard, Leprobleme des attributs divins dans la doctrine d’al-Ash'ari et 
desespremiers grands disciples (Beirut, 1965); D. Gimaret, Les noms divins en Islam (Paris, 1988); 
H. A. Wolfson, The Philosophy of the Kalam (Cambridge, Mass., 1976), 112-234. 
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Names and naming 

Before weighing the likelihood of a putative identity relation obtaining between 
the name, the named, and the act of naming, al-Ghazall says, one must first 
understand the meaning of the terms involved ( Maqsad , 17,13-16). This is 
because conception ( tasawwurj necessarily antedates assent ( tasdiq ). Accept¬ 
ing a proposition presupposes understanding what it is the proposition asserts, 
and this in turn presupposes an understanding of the constituent terms. 10 For 
all of this we can find precedent in Avicenna; indeed, the tasawwur-tasdiq dis¬ 
tinction is standard in Arabic philosophy by this time. 11 It is with a definition 
of terms, then, that one must begin. 

Where do names reside, and what exactly are things named, and in what 
does naming consist? These to al-Ghazall are fundamentally ontological ques¬ 
tions, and he proceeds to treat them as such. According to al-Ghazall, for any 
of the three—name, named, naming—to form an object of investigation, 
each must enjoy existence ( wujud ) of some sort. Consequent upon this, we 
get a canvassing of the possible options according to al-Ghazall. The three 
domains of reference acknowledged in the Beautiful Names are existence in 
individuals ( ft al-ayan), existence in minds ( fi al-adhhan), and existence in 
language ( fi al-lisan). Of these, existence in worldly particulars is fundamen¬ 
tal and real ( al-asli , al-haqiqt)\ existence in minds is cognitive and formal 
(al-'ilmi, al-surt)\ while verbal existence is expressive and indicative ( al-lafazi , 
al-dalilr. 18.8-11). 

In the philosophical tradition this liberal interpretation of wujud and of an 
existent or mawjud as anything that has reference—whether mental or extra¬ 
mental—goes back to al-Farabl, as does the hierarchical presentation of the 
three levels as building upon one another. In his Commentary on the Peri 
hermeneias al-Farabl puts it that “one of the first things anyone taking up 
logic must know is that there are sense-objects, or more generally, entities 
outside the soul; furthermore intelligibles, conceptions, and images in the 


10) Maqsad, 17,17-18,7; similarly already the early Mean in Belief, for which see al-Ghazall, 
al-Iqtisddfi al-i‘tiqdd, ed. I. A. (Jubukipu and H. Atay (Ankara, 1962), 225. 
n) For the Avicennian background, cp. al-Ghazali’s Intentions (Maqasid, 11; in the Latin, we 
get imaginatio and credulitas) with Ibn Slna, Al-Shifd: al-Mantiq: al-Madkhal, ed. I. Madkur 
et al. (Cairo, 1952), 17-18; also, e.g., Ibn Slna, Al-Ishdrdt wa al-tanbihdt, ed. S. Dunya, 4 vols. 
(Beirut, 1993), 1:119-28 ( =al-Mantiq: nahj 1); on the Ddnishndmah, S. Kirmani, A Section from 
the Logic of Avicenna’s Danish Nameh-e ala i (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Michigan State Univer¬ 
sity, 1974), 27 and 132; for comments, A. I. Sabra, Avicenna on the Subject Matter of Logic’, 
Journal of Philosophy 77 (1980), 746-64, at 758-61. 
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soul; and <finally> speech and script.” 12 The question of what counts as a 
being also formed a theological touchstone due to the long-standing debate 
concerning the relative extension of the terms thing’ and ‘existent’. An 
important proximate source for al-Ghazall will have been the exposition of 
Ibn Sina, which itself manifests an implicit understanding of the theological 
disputations. 13 It is in what follows next that al-Ghazall’s indebtedness to the 
Graeco-Arabic Peri hermeneias tradition really stands out. 

1. To begin with, al-Ghazall contends that of the three modes of existence, 
existence in particulars regularly enjoys primacy, because whenever a form or 
shape present in the imaginary faculty ( al-khayal ) corresponds to an actual 
object of cognition, it will have arisen through one’s perception of some 
actual existent. The inward form will accordingly have some outward form 
(al-suratu al-kharijiyya ), whether past or present, as its counterpart ( Maqsad , 
18.11-16): the former comes into existence as a representation and reproduc¬ 
tion of the latter, in the manner that a mirror reflects whatever faces it. This 
causal-representational account accords with some recent interpretations of 
the psychological underpinnings of Aristotle’s theory of signification. 14 It is 
also a direct reflection of the commentary tradition’s understanding of the 
famous first sentences of Aristotle’s Peri hermeneias. When Aristotle says that 
the representations or likenesses (homoidmata) of worldly things (fa pragmata ) 
arise as affections of the soul (pathemata tes psyches), the commentators took 
him to mean that the forms of sensible things are somehow naturally 
imprinted on the psychic faculties. 15 Aristotle’s further reference to De anima 
at this juncture was then taken to imply that the proper explanation for this 
process would be given in natural philosophy, where it rightfully belonged. 16 


12) Al-FarabI, Alfarabi’s Commentary on Aristotle’s Peri hermeneias, ed. W. Kutsch, S. J. and 
S. Marrow, S. J. (Beirut, 1960), 24,2-4; tr. by F. Zimmermann, in Al-Farabi’s Commentary and 
Short Treatise on Aristotle’s De Interpretatione (London, 1981), 10. On wujiid and mawjudat see, 
e.g., the Book of Letters, ch. 15 = Kitdb al-huruf, ed. M. Mahdl, 2nd ed. (Beirut, 1970), 115. 

13) See R. Wisnovsky, ‘Notes on Avicennas Concept of Thingness {shay’iyyd)’, Arabic Sciences 
and Philosophy 10 (2000), 181-221. 

14) See, e.g., D. Charles, ‘Aristotle on names and their signification, in Companions to Ancient 
Thought 3: Language, ed. S. Everson (Cambridge, 1994), 37-73; D. K. W. Modrak, Aristotle’s 
Theory of Language and Meaning (Cambridge, 2001). 

15) See Aristotle, Peri herm. 16a5-8; cf. Ibn Sina, Al-Shifd': al-Mantiq: al-lbdra, ed. M. KhudayrI 
(Cairo, 1970), 1,8-2,9, 5,6-9 (henceforth Tbdra). 

10 See, e.g., Ammonius, Ln Aristotelis De interpretatione commentarius, ed. A. Busse (Berlin, 
1897), 25,31-26,2; Ibn Sina, Tbdra, 5,10-12. The exception to the scholarly consensus was 
Andronicus, who found a satisfactory explanation lacking in Aristotle’s treatise On the soul and 
promptly concluded that the Peri hermeneias must be of dubious authenticity (see Ammonius, 
Ln De int., 5,24-6,4). 
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2. By contrast, naming or imposition ( wad ') is presented as a contingent 
matter of human choice (ikhtiyar insdni: 19,19). In a passage that directly 
echoes Aristotle, al-Ghazall notes that expressions denote by convention and 
vary according to period and custom, whereas existence in individuals and 
in minds does not differ in such a manner. 17 Al-Ghazall furthermore clarifies 
that although words are posited for the purpose of signifying individual 
things (19,19-20; see also 192,12), they signify in the first place ‘meanings’, 
meaning psychic images or forms of some sort. 18 It is these meanings in turn 
that are supposed to correspond as a rule to worldly particulars: “the expres¬ 
sion, the <content of> knowledge, and the thing known are three distinct 
things”, even if the feeble-minded will easily confuse one with the others. 
(19,6-7) 

This systematized version of Aristotle’s Peri hermeneias displays all the trap¬ 
pings we have come to expect from a treatise that relies either directly or 
indirectly on the teachings of the school of Alexandria under Ammonius. 19 
Porphyry’s earlier and more rudimentary model had it that predication is 
concerned with significant utterances as they refer to things: the school of 
Ammonius fleshed out this account by clarifying that words ( phonai ) signify 
things ( pragmata ) only through the medium of concepts ( noemata ). 20 In the 


17) Maqsad, 19,14-16; cf. Aristotle, Peri herm. 16a5-6; Ibn Slna, 'Ibdra, 2,10-3,5, 5,6-9; for the 
corresponding distinction between symbol’ and ‘likeness’, Ammonius, In De int., 39,34-40,30. 
ls) See Maqsad, 19,2, 35,5-6; Ghazali, Maqasid, 15,25. Already in Ishaq Ibn Hunayn’s version 
of Peri hermeneias the traces (dthdr) of things that are said to be their likenesses in the soul are 
called ‘meanings’ ( ma'ant): see Aristutalis, Mantiq Aristu, ed. ‘A. Badawi, 3 vols. (Beirut, 1980), 
1:99; similarly also Ibn Slna, Ibdra, 4 and passim. 

15) As a cautionary note let it be said at this point that it remains an open question whether the 
opening lines of Aristotle’s Peri hermeneias are meant to sketch out a theory of semantics in the 
first place: see most recendy S. Di Mattei, ‘Rereading Aristotle’s De interpretatione 16a3-8: Ver¬ 
bal Propositions as Symbols of the Process of Reasoning’, Ancient Philosophy 26 (2006), 1-21. 

20) Cp, e.g., Ammonius, In De int., 24,30-31 and Ammonius, In Aristotelis Categorias commen- 
tarius, ed. A. Busse (Berlin, 1895) (CAG 4.4), 8,20-10,14 with Porphyry, Isagoge et in Aristotelis 
Categorias commentarium, ed. A. Busse (Berlin, 1887) (CAG 4.1), 56,7-8, 57,5-12 and the 
description of Porphyry in Simplicius, In Aristotelis Categorias commentarium, ed. C. Kalbfleisch 
(Berlin, 1907) (CAG 21), 10,20-24. According to Olympiodorus, Prolegomena et in Aristotelis 
categorias commentarium, ed. A. Busse, (Berlin, 1902) (CAG 12.1), 28,25-28 and [Ps.-]Elias 
(David?), In Porphyrii Isagogen et Aristotelis Categorias commentaria, ed. A. Busse, (Berlin, 1900) 
(CAG 4.4), 130,14-131,10, Ammonius’ teaching goes back to Iamblichus, and according to 
Boethius, Boethius, Commentarii in librum Aristotelis Perihermeneias I-II, ed. C. Meiser (Leip¬ 
zig, 1877-80), II, 40,30-41,17 and Simplicius {In Cat., 10,10-20) its essentials are found 
already in Alexander of Aphrodisias. The elliptic nature of these early treatments concerning 
words, concepts, and things is revealed by the fact that Simplicius can conclude his preliminary 
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Islamic world this systematisation had taken hold by al-Farabl’s time; it is a 
commonplace by the time of Ibn Suwar (d. 1017); and it forms the basis of 
Avicenna’s account of propositions. 21 

3. Further traces of the Peri hermeneias and Organon tradition are found in 
al-Ghazall’s analysis of how expressions come about. In the introductory sec¬ 
tion to the Beautiful Names al-Ghazall says that words are made up of seg¬ 
mented sounds {huruf muqatta'a)-. his example is the word ‘heaven’, which 
consists of the sounds to which the letters sin, mim , and alif correspond. 
(Maqsad , 18,17-19,2) Al-Ghazall does not in this connection refer to the 
notion common among the commentators that the sounds that combine to 
make up a word do not mean anything in themselves, though in the Inten¬ 
tions he does. 22 As for words compounded from such basic units, al-Ghazall 
in commenting on how the proper name Abd al-Malik signifies notes that 
although this expression could in principle be taken to denote that someone 
is indeed the servant of the king, when used as a proper name it in fact con¬ 
stitutes a single expression and in such a case its parts do no signify anything 
on their own. The same holds also for the name Abd al-Lah. (192,18-193,3) 
All of this is reminiscent of the Peri hermeneias and the commentary tradi¬ 
tion. 23 The name Abd al-Lah occurs as an example in the Intentions and in 
Avicenna’s Pointers and Reminders, while in the Healing —and what is perhaps 
more noteworthy, in the notes to Ibn Suwar’s copy of Ishaq Ibn Hunayn’s 
translation of the Peri hermeneias —the name picked for examination is Abd 
al-Malik. 24 The explanation as a whole exemplifies one of al-Ghazall’s more 
conspicuous borrowings from the Peri hermeneias tradition, insofar as seem¬ 
ingly no further use is made of these elaborations in the rest of the Beautiful 
Names. 


exposition by claiming every respectable teacher in his corner (rather pointedly excluded from 
the list are the troublemakers Lucius and Nicostratus): see Simplicius, In Cat., 13,15-17. 

21) See Sabra, ‘Avicenna on the Subject Matter of Logic’, 754; Ibn Slna, ‘Ihdra, 1-3. 

22) Ghazall, Maqasid, 16,11-12; cp. Aristotle, Peri herm. 16b30-33; Ibn Slna, 'Ibdra, 7,4-8,2. 

23) See Aristotle, Peri herm. 16al9-26 and the Greek commentaries ad loc. on the goat-stag and 
the pirate-boat. 

24) See Ghazall, Maqasid, 16,16-22; Ibn Slna, Ishardt, 1:143; Ibn Slna, 'Ibdra, 8,3-8 (at 30,9-10 
Abd al-Lah is once again used); for the scholia to the Bibliotheque Nationale manuscript of 
Ishaq’s Arabic translation, Zimmermann in Al-Farabi’s Commentary and Short Treatise, 17, n. 3; 
for a description of the manuscript, Henri Hugonnard-Roche, ‘Remarques sur la tradition 
arabe de VOrganon d’apres le manuscrit paris, Bibliotheque nationale, ar. 2346’, in Glosses and 
Commentaries on Aristotelian Logical Texts, ed. C. Burnett (London, 1993), 19-28. 
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4. Expressions also come layered according to the way in which they sig¬ 
nify. Significant words posited to denote individual things in the world directly 
are given by first imposition ( al-wad ' al-atuwal): al-Ghazall’s examples of this 
are ‘heaven’, tree’, and ‘man’, all common nouns. But such “expressions, too, 
after their imposition became individual existents: their forms were imprinted 
in minds and thus it became possible to refer to them as well by movements 
of the tongue” ( Maqsad , 20,9-11). Names assigned to such forms al-Ghazall 
calls “names posited by second imposition” ( al-wad' al-thani ). These divisions 
of expressions ( aqsam al-alfaz ) can be executed in a number of ways in order 
to indicate mode, tense, and syntactic function, among others. 25 The scheme 
as a whole derives from Porphyry: it is reflected in Arabic philosophy from 
early on and forms a cornerstone in al-Farabl’s and Avicenna’s philosophies of 
language. 26 

What is particularly remarkable is that since the time of Porphyry, it had 
been a commonplace to hold that it is precisely the Peri hermeneias that deals 
with expressions according to their secondary imposition. A simple theory 
about simple terms such as is offered in the Categories will not satisfy the logi¬ 
cian, who has to reach an overall understanding of significant expressions: the 
logician deals with language on a more abstract level, and in this task second¬ 
ary imposition is of crucial importance. 27 In effect, what this move does is 
take the arbitrary and conventional out of linguistic expression by way of 
focussing on the stable forms (understood here in the metaphysical sense) 
that language takes: notice how in al-Ghazali’s formulation, it is the forms of 
expressions that become imprinted in the mind. The universality of the latter 
ensures that the logician is dealing with the intelligible structure of reality, 
not just with the idiosyncracies of this or that particular worldly grammar. 28 

As concerns the project of the Beautiful Names, al-Ghazall contends that 
once this elementary structure of first and secondary imposition is in place 
the relative positions of the name, the named, and the act of naming can be 
established with ease: 


25) Al-Ghazall’s examples at 20,2 include ‘noun, ‘verb’, ‘particle’, ‘command’, ‘negation’, and 

2 ® Cf. Porphyry, In Cat., 57,20-58,3; Ibn Slna, Madkhal, 47,4-5; for al-Farabi and further 
information regarding the line of transmission, Fritz Zimmermann’s notes to Al-Farabi’s Com¬ 
mentary and Short Treatise, xxxi-xxxiii. 

27) See Porphyry, In Cat., 58,30-59,2. 

2S) In this connection see, e.g., Ibn Slna, Al-Shifd': al-Mantiq: al-Maquldt (Cairo, 1959), 5,1-4; 
Ibn Slna, Tbdra, 5,13-15. 
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Once you understand that the name means merely the expression posited for the purpose 
of signifying ( al-lafaz al-mawdu li-l-dalald), you should know that for everything posited 
for the purpose of signifying there is someone to do the positing, the <act of> positing, 
and the thing posited (al-wadi', al-wad', al-mawdu). The named <thing> is spoken of by 
means of the posited <expression>: with its aid, a thing is signified in so far as it is thereby 
signified. And the one doing the positing is called the namer, while the <act of> positing 
is called the naming. ( Maqsad , 20,20-21,3) 

Individual names are thus first-order verbal entities: the very name ‘name’, 
meanwhile, taken as a denotative term, can be identified as a verbal entity 
posited by secondary imposition, with a scope of reference roughly equal to 
that of the noun. This identification according to al-Ghazall is the entire pur¬ 
pose of the preceding discussion: whatever mental or individual existence the 
‘name’ might enjoy falls outside the parameters of the present investigation 

(20,14-19). 

Al-Ghazall’s brief exposition is in fact an early example of what later 
became an established discipline in the Islamic world, the 'ilm al-wad' or ‘sci¬ 
ence of imposition’. 29 Of this science and its development we know as of yet 
little; at least one further line of investigation may be pointed out at this 
juncture. In discussing first- and second-order imposition, Abdelhamid Sabra 
in a seminal article on Avicenna’s conception of logic notes that “the idea of a 
multi-level hierarchy of concepts”, that is, of further orders of imposition and 
metalanguage, “is lacking in Avicenna’s writings”: it is, however, present in 
eighteenth-century expositions. 30 It is, then, of at least some incidental inter¬ 
est that the semantic scheme presented in al-Ghazall’s Beautiful Names already 
manifests the beginnings of just such an expansion of the Porphyrean pro¬ 
gramme. Al-Ghazall takes it that, e.g., identifying nouns as either definite or 
indefinite could be taken as an act of third-order imposition, and he hints at 
a possible fourth level behind that. ( Maqsad , 20,10-14) It would be interest¬ 
ing to trace the steps between al-Ghazall and the later textbooks, and to 
search for possible antecedents to al-Ghazall’s cursory treatment of the issue. 

5. Of the various lines of division that one can draw within the domain of 
verbal existence, pride of place in al-Ghazall goes to the distinction between 
verb, noun, and particle. 31 The tripartite division goes back to Slbawayh and 
the standard expositions of Arabic grammar, but again, al-Ghazall’s indebted- 


29) See B. G. Weiss, ‘ ‘Ilm al-wad‘: An Introductory Account of a Later Muslim Philological Sci¬ 
ence’, Arabica 34 (1987), 339-56. 

30) Sabra, Avicenna on the Subject Matter of Logic’, 757'. 

31) These are fi‘l, ism , and hatf: see Maqsad, 20,3-7 and Maqasid, 17,10. 
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ness to the Peripatetic Peri hermeneias tradition shines through. For one thing, 
particles according to al-Ghazall signify a meaning in something other than 
themselves (20,4); by contrast, verbs and nouns suffice in themselves to sig¬ 
nify a meaning. In the Intentions, and in a corresponding passage in Avicen¬ 
na’s Danishnamah, we find more information as regards the particle. Here it 
is said that a particle when offered on its own never suffices to provide a com¬ 
plete answer to any question. Providing a single name or qualifying term, 32 
by contrast, may do so, though only on the grounds that the remaining por¬ 
tion of the sentence is supplied by the mind. How so? Presumably because 
even the most minimal propositional structure requires a name and a qualify¬ 
ing verb or predicate term (see below), and in such a case the structure of 
the question has already provided every element needed to come up with an 
answer except for the missing term. For example, the question “What is 
Socrates?” may be answered with “[Socrates is] a man”, and “Where is Zayd?” 
with “[Zayd is] in the kitchen”. 33 

As for noun and verb, al-Ghazall’s exposition in the Beautiful Names appro¬ 
priates the vocabulary of the grammarians: he uses fil or Verb’ where the Ara¬ 
bic philosophers would typically insert their preferred translation of kalima 
(‘term’, perhaps, or ‘something said <of something>’) for Aristotle’s rhema. 
Then again, al-Ghazall’s explanation of how a fil signifies is in line with the 
philosophical tradition. According to al-Ghazall, the difference is that an ism 
indicates only a meaning (mana) without a temporal reference, whereas a fil 
additionally indicates the time of the meaning’s existence. 34 Once again, there 
is no immediate use for all these distinctions, giving the appearance that it 
has been included mostly for the sake of completeness. 

(The impression in this instance may be misleading, as al-Ghazall does find 
occasion to discuss the ways in which words describing actions have a tempo¬ 
ral connotation in the context of arguing for the eternality of all the divine 
attributes. The exposition is idiosyncratic, in that instead of attempting a res¬ 
olution through the evocation of the masdar form, as most Muslim theologians 


32) In the Intentions al-Ghazall provides kalima as the logicians’ equivalent to fil: see Maqasid, 

17,11. 

33) Al-Ghazali, Maqasid, 17,12-16; Ibn Slna, Risdlah-i mantiq-i Ddnishnamah-i, 29 (=Zabeeh, 
Avicenna’s Treatise on Logic, 20). 

34) Al-Ghazali, Maqsad, 20,5-7; cf. Aristotle, Peri herm. 16al9-20, 16b6-7; Ibn Slna, 'Ibdra, 
16,11-18; Ibn Slna, Risdlah-i mantiq-i Ddnishndmah-i, 30 (=Zabeeh, Avicenna’s Treatise on Logic, 
20); cp. also Boethius, In Periherm. II, 71,26-30. Al-Ghazali, Maqasid, 17,20-24 canvasses a 
few objections on why ‘today’ and yesterday’, etc. are not to be considered verbs. 
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before him had done, 35 al-Ghazall focuses on the active participle form of the 
verb as indicating a power for accomplishing something even in the absence 
of a present action. The upshot is that insofar as verbs indicate active capaci¬ 
ties, such capacities can be attributed to divinity from all eternity without 
postulating correspondingly eternal passive potentialities and attendant recip¬ 
ients for divine action.) 36 

6. Finally, al-Ghazall confirms with the Peripatetic tradition that the sim¬ 
plest unit to carry truth-value is the elementary assertoric sentence. Interest¬ 
ingly, al-Ghazall uses here qadiyya and not khabar, though the latter was more 
prevalent among the theologians. 37 Al-Ghazall envisions the assertion as an 
act of description ( wasf) whereby an attribute (sifa) is ascribed to some thing 
described (al-mawsuf). This is in keeping with the Peripatetic tradition’s habit 
of reading Aristotle in the light of the Analytics and its emphasis on the rela¬ 
tion between the subject and the predicate. Interestingly enough, al-Farabl, 
who in his own treatises on the Peri hermeneias routinely transforms Aris¬ 
totle’s discussion of nouns and verbs into one concerning things and their 
properties, in two of his introductions to logic claims that this is what the 
theologians do as well: only instead of predicates and subjects, the theolo¬ 
gians’ talk is of attributes and things qualified by them ( sifdt , mawsufat) , 38 Ibn 
Hazm similarly contends that what the philosophers intended by verbs or 
words ( kalimat ) the theologians chose to call ‘attributes’ ( sifdt ). 39 Also, of 
course, now we have L. M. de Rijk in the Islamic theologians’ corner, arguing 
for the translation of rhema as ‘attribute’. 40 

(It should perhaps be noted that when Fakhr al-Dln al-RazI in his collec¬ 
tion of Disputations objects to the definition of the assertion (al-khabar) as 
that which admits of truth and falsity, assent and denial ( tasdiq wa-takdhib ), 


35) Evoking the verbal noun is meant to dissolve the tension between eternal God and temporal 
creation: that God knows simply means that knowledge is rightly attributed to Him. 

30 See Maqsad, 31-32; the distinction between active and passive dynameis of course is an Aris¬ 
totelian staple, for which see, e.g.. Ploys. 3.3. 

37) Maqsad , 17,17-19; Aristotle, Peri herm. 16b25-17a4; Ibn Slna, ‘Ibara, 6,1-8. 

3S) Cp. al-Farabi, Alfarabi’s Commentary , 44-48 and 55-56 with D. M. Dunlop, Al-Farabl’s 
Introductory Sections on Logic’, Islamic Quarterly 2 (1955), 264-82, at 270 and 278; similarly 
D. M. Dunlop, Al-Farabi’s Introductory Risdlah on Logic’, Islamic Quarterly 3 (1956), 224-35, 
at 228. 

39) Ibn Hazm, Al-taqrib li-haddal-mantiq wa al-madkhal ilay-hi bi-al-alfdz al-ammiyya wa al- 
amthila al-fiqhiyya, ed. I. ‘Abbas (Beirut, 1959), 80-81; for comments on the aforementioned 
passages, Dimitri Gutas, Avicenna and the Aristotelian Tradition (Leiden, 1988), 270-1. 

40) See L. M. de Rijk, Aristotle: Semantics and Ontology, 2 vols. (Leiden, 2002), 1:214-5. 
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he singles out al-Ghazall as a target. 41 The objection in brief is that if state¬ 
ments are defined in terms of their admitting of truth and falsehood, and 
truth and falsehood in turn are defined as applying to statements (ones cor¬ 
responding to reality and ones diverging from it, respectively), then we have 
a circle and an explication of a thing by way of itself (tarif al-shay bi-naf 
si-hi). Unless I am missing some more forceful layer to the argument, it seems 
to me that the objection is easily met. When explaining the sense in which 
God is said to be ‘the Real’ ( al-Haqq ) in the Beautiful Names, for instance, 
al-Ghazall explains that the utterance ( qawl ) ‘there is no God but God’ is the 
truest ( ahaqqu ) of all, since it is correct ( sadiq ) “forever and from all eternity, 
of itself, not through anything else” ( abad-an wa azal-an, li-dhati-hi la li- 
ghayri-hi). This indicates that there is an important convergence between 
truth and falsity, on the one hand, and reality and nullity (haqq wa batil) on 
the other. Assertions form a subset of significant utterances, a subset that is 
defined by the intrinsic relation they bear to judgements about states of 
affairs: but their truth and falsity has to do with what the reality of the mat¬ 
ter is, and thus any circularity is avoided.) 42 

7. There are a number of themes in the commentary tradition which 
al-Ghazall does not so much as touch upon. Among these are negation, 
inflected nouns, indefinite verbs, and descriptions of non-existent things. 43 A 
level of awareness of some of these is implicit in other passages in the Beauti¬ 
ful Names as well as in al-Ghazall’s other works: imperatives are mentioned in 
the Danishnamah and in passing in the Beautiful Names f as indeed are nega¬ 
tions and the basic parameters concerning the principle of non-contradiction 
(Maqsad, 146,17-18). But we should not be surprised that no explicit atten¬ 
tion is lavished upon all of the tradition surrounding Aristotle’s Peri herme- 
neias, given that al-Ghazall’s intention is to work out a set of particular 


41) Munazarat: Arabic text and English translation in A Study on Fakhr al-Din al-Rdzi and His 
Controversies in Transoxania, ed. and tr. F. Khulayf (Beirut, 1966), q. 11, §§120-1; the reference 
is to al-Ghazall’s Mustafa, which explains why the term used by al-RazI for proposition is 
khabar. 

42) See Maqsad, 137,7-138,17. 

43) On the latter in al-Farabl’s and Avicennas works see Deborah L. Black, Aristotle’s ‘Peri 
hermeneias’ in Medieval Latin and Arabic Philosophy: Logic and the Linguistic Arts (Canadian 
Journal of Philosophy, Supplementary Volume 17), ed. R. Bosley & M. Tweedale (Calgary, 
1991), 56-77; Deborah L. Black, “Avicenna on the Ontological and Epistemic Status of Fic¬ 
tional Beings”, Documenti e studi sulla tradizionefilosofica medievale 7 (1996), 425-53. 

44) See Ibn Slna, Risdlah-i mantiq-i Ddnishndmah-i, 32-34 (=Zabeeh, Avicenna’s Treatise on 
Logic, 20-21); Maqsad, 20,2. 
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problems concerning how names are assigned to the divine. It is to this that I 
turn in the remaining part of this brief exposition. 


Signifying the divine 

Al-Ghazall’s question is whether either the name and the named or the name 
and the naming can be regarded as one and the same (huwa huwa). With the 
aid of the outlined conceptual apparatus, the notion that names would be 
identical with their attendant acts of naming can summarily be dismissed. It 
is enough to point out that names are verbal entities, whereas acts of naming 
are individual events in the real world. 45 The notion that the name would be 
the same as the thing named has to be handled more delicately, since in the 
realm of theology this was taken to be the orthodox and Ash'arite position. If 
and only if two crucial conditions are met, al-Ghazall concedes after some 
tentative objections, then it becomes possible to make an identity claim of 
this sort. This is when (1) ‘the name’ is taken to denote the meaning of the 
name and when (2) by the thing named one understands its essence in the 
special sense of its quiddity ( mahiyya ), i.e. that which makes a thing what it 
is. ( Maqsad 27,1-4) 

We should make note careful note of what al-Ghazali is doing here. Slid¬ 
ing between the name and its meaning (mana), al-Ghazall effectively executes 
a shift: from linguistic to conceptual existence on the left-hand side of his 
purported equation. Then if on the right we likewise have not just any chance 
universal characteristic of an existent thing, but its one and only real essence 
(al-Ghazall’s ubiquitous haqiqa appears here to function as a synonym for 
mahiyya ), a formal unity of the required strength is attained—but this is 
hardly any wonder. It is simply a natural outcome of the Aristotelian psychol¬ 
ogy of cognition, where the form of the outward thing is reproduced in the 
soul ‘without the matter’. The emphasis al-Ghazall puts on the commonality 
between quiddity and conceptual content further puts us in mind of Duns 
Scotus, which in turns suggests a common source in Avicenna. It is the very 
same common nature which is present both in the mind and in the thing 
that the concept represents. 46 Al-Ghazall’s insistence on the centrality of quid- 


45) Maqsad, 35,1; these are the terms in which the Mutazilites’ position on the matter was con¬ 
ventionally described. See al-Ash‘arI, Maqdldt al-isldmiyyin, ed. H. Ritter (Istanbul, 1929-1930), 
529-30. 

46) On Duns Scotus see G. Pini, ‘Signification of Names in Duns Scotus and Some of His Con¬ 
temporaries’, Vivarium 39 (2001), 20-51. In al-Ghazalls phrasing, the same reality ( haqiqa) 
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dity likewise echoes the way in which Ibn Slna distinguishes between differ¬ 
ent uses of the term essence. According to Ibn Slna, “the question of the 
person who asks ‘What is it?’ corresponds to ‘What is its essence?’ or ‘What 
is the comprehension of its name?’ ” For such a comprehension to take place 
one must know not only what a thing has in common with other things, but 
also what is proper to it. 47 Moreover, all of this is quite properly Aristotelian. 
For Aristotle, the name is a sign ( semeion ) and can be replaced by a truthful 
account (logos) of it, which is to say its definition (horismos )—this because 
both signify the same thing. 48 In Aristotelian terms, a definition is an account 
(logos once more) that designates the “what-it-was-to-be” of something (to ti 
en einai: Top. 1.5, 101b38). 

On this normative and scientific account of naming, denoting the sub¬ 
stance of a thing by calling it by some name indicates that the true essence of 
the thing is just what its definition states and nothing else. This is what is 
involved in any successful act of naming. 49 Now, clearly this is a very special 
sort of identity; equally as clearly, we have a rocky road ahead of us if this is 
to be our principal tool in accounting for how the revealed names of God 
function. To begin with, does God even have a quiddity that could be named? 
Al-Ghazall, following al-Maturidl, contends that God must be a thing and 
therefore an existent. 50 In his polemic against the philosophers he insists that 
God must therefore also have a quiddity, Avicenna’s protestations to the 
contrary notwithstanding, lest talk of divine reality reduce to mere verbal 
legerdemain. 

Existence without quiddity and reality is unintelligible. And just as we do not compre¬ 
hend unattached nonexistence, but only <one> in relation to an existent whose nonexis¬ 
tence is supposed, we do not comprehend an unattached existence, but only in relation to 


that a thing possesses comes to be reflected in the likeness occurring in the heart: see the Revivi¬ 
fication of the Religious Sciences, bk. 21, ch. 6 = Ihya ulum al-din, 5 vols. (Beirut, 2002), 
3:12-13. 

47) See Ibn Slna, Madkhal , 37-41; Ibn Slna, Ishdrdt, 1:174-177 ( al-Mantiq , nahj l,fasl 15). In 
al-Ghazalfs Intentions talk is of the “reality of the essence” (haqiqa al-dhdt ), see Maqdsid, 
23,10-28; for further comments, see M. E. Marmura, ‘Quiddity and Universality in Avicenna’, 
in Neoplatonism and Islamic Thought, ed. P. Morewedge (Albany, 1992), 77-87. 

4S) Aristotle, Met. 4.7, 1012a22-24 and Top. 8.13, 163b37; the case with homonyms or equivo¬ 
cal names is more complicated, see Top. 5.2, 129b30-35. 

49) See Aristotle, Met. 4.4, 1007a26-27; on essence and quiddity also Ibn Slna, Risdlah-i 
mantiq-i Ddnishndmah-i, 19-20 (=Zabeeh, Avicenna’s Treatise on Logic, 17-18). 

50) See Muhammad Ibn Muhammad al-Maturidl, Kitdb al-tawhid, ed. F. Kholeif (Beirut, 1970), 
41. This, of course, is also what the Muslim neo-Platonists taught. 
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a determinate reality (haqiqa muayyana ), particularly if it is determined as a single essence 
(dhatan wahidatari). How, then, is one thing that differs from another in meaning deter¬ 
mined, when it has no reality of its own? For the negation of quiddity is a negation of a 
reality; and if the reality of an existent is negated, <its> existence is unintelligible. It is as 
though <the philosophers> have said, “<There is> existence without <there being> an exis¬ 
tent”, which is self-contradictory. 

[...] 

Their going to such an extreme is the ultimate end of their benighted <state>. For they 
supposed that they were elevating God ( yanazzahuna ) by what they were saying, but the 
end result of their discourse is pure negation ( nafy mujarrad). For the denial of quiddity is 
the denial of reality. Nothing remains with the denial of reality save the verbal utterance 
“existence”: and no naming is accomplished thereby when it does not relate to a quiddity. 51 

Mulla Sadra centuries later runs with this notion in his Kitab al-mashair. All 
intelligible speech requires that some specific quiddities be assumed to corre¬ 
spond to the names evoked: but because all existents are similar insofar as 
they are existents, differing only in the intensity of their existence, any attempt 
to define existence itself is doomed to failure. All that is possible is denotation 
by way of pointers, which in turn is merely a verbal determination ( tarif-an 
lafaziyy-an) , 52 Mulla sadras way of echoing al-Ghazall’s seminal notion of 
understanding ( marifa ) underscores the connection between formal concep¬ 
tion and outright definition on this point. According to al-Ghazall himself, 
arguing for the existence of God from the point of view of the createdness of 
all things is liable to fail precisely because everything refers or points ( dalla ) 
to God equally: “since all things are exactly the same in testifying to the one¬ 
ness of their Creator, differences disappear and the way becomes hidden.” 53 

For his part, al-Ghazall is quick to remind his readers that “nobody knows 
God except for God.” 54 Precisely because true understanding requires a level 
of formal identity between (the soul of the) knower and the thing known, 
any authentic knowledge of the divine is precluded from ever occurring. Even 


51) Al-Ghazall, Tahdfut, 117-8; I have modified Marmuras translation slightly. 

52) See Sadr al-Dln Muhammad al-Shirazi [Mulla Sadra], The Metaphysics of Mulla Sadra, ed. 
H. Corbin, tr. P. Morewedge (Binghamton, 1992), 7. The idea that certain notions cannot be 
explicated, only denoted, goes back to Ibn Sinas notion of primary concepts, for which see 
bk. 1, ch. 5 of the Metaphysics of the Healing see further Michael E. Marmura, ‘Avicenna on 
Primary Concepts in the Metaphysics of his al-Shifd”, in Logos Islamikos. Studia Islamica in 
Honorem Georii Michaelis Wickens, ed. Roger M. Savory & Dionisius A. Agius (Toronto, 1984), 
219-39. 

53) Al-Ghazall, Mishkdt al-anwdr = The Niche of Lights, ed. M. ‘Afifl, tr. D. Buchman (Provo, 
1998), 23,16-17; cf. Maqsad, 148-9 and 58,10-16. 

54) See, e.g., Maqsad, 48,1-2, 53,4, 54,9-10; al-Ghazall, Mishkdt, 17,10-11. 
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the characterisation of God as that which is necessary of existence (wajib 
al-wujud ) must be taken as a purely negative determination, presumably on 
account of this. (See Maqsad, 50,5-12; Tahafut, 118,16-21). If existence were 
enough to grant a genuine participation in a nature that was common to 
creature and Creator, then everything would have a share in divinity. In point 
of fact, however, all terms, including existence itself, are predicated of the 
divine equivocally (bi-l-ishtirdk) , 55 Contrary to what one might expect, it is 
not the case that the revealed names refer first to things in the world and 
then by extension to God; rather, the epithets evoked in the Quran and the 
Prophetic traditions typically name genuine perfections first in a simple and 
unqualified manner (mutlaq-an). Only then can their use be extended to cre¬ 
ated reality metaphorically ( majaz-an ), in a way that nevertheless falls short 
(naqis-an, qasir-an ) of the correct application of the name. 56 Al-Ghazall urges 
the reader to keep in mind this fundamental divide between the metaphori¬ 
cal and true ( haqiqi ) understanding of names: the majority of the names 
are used of God according to reality and of created reality in a derivative 
sense. In the case of a minority of names, the converse holds and the primary 
referent of the term is the created being, while the use can legitimately be 
extended to the divine. 57 

But this highlights the problem of how any of the divine names are sup¬ 
posed to function from the point of view of the human world, regardless of 
whether they stand in for the divine essence or for the attributes. Al-Ghazall 
mentions the example of the idolaters, to whom the following words of the 
Qur’an are addressed: “Those whom you worship beside Him are but names 
which you have named, you and your fathers” (1:40). According to al-Ghazali 
such people would rightly be called worshippers of names, and the absurdity 
of the proposition that the name would be the same as the thing named 
may be demonstrated by substituting one for the other in the obviously true 


55) The matter is put thus in the Jerusalem Ascent, which will here be treated as genuine: see 
al-Ghazali, Ma'drij al-quds fi maddrij al-ma‘rifa al-nafi (Cairo, 1963), 144, and for the discus¬ 
sion in the Beautiful Names, Maqsad, 47,1-48,2. (Mystifyingly, al-Ghazali also contends in the 
Jerusalem Ascent that “He is God, apart from quiddity”: Ma'drij, 157,10, reading n-z-h for 
n-z-h.) 

56) For a prehistory of the haqiqa-majaz distinction see Wolfhart Heinrichs, ‘On the Genesis of 
the haqiqa-majaz Dichotomy, Studia Islamica 59 (1984), 111-40. 

571 Examples of the latter would be, e.g., ‘the patient’ ( al-sahut •) and ‘the grateful’ ( al-shakur ): 
see Maqsad, 84,17-20. God cannot truly be called grateful because He does not receive favours 
from anybody (114,7-115,1); God cannot be patient because He is never prone to haste 
(161,17-162,2). 
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statement, “they worshipped the names without <at the same time worship- 
ping> the things <they> named”. 58 The truth of the statement of course lies 
in the fact that such idols do not actually exist, they never did: mere lofty 
words do not suffice to bring about a reality, whether talk be of false idols or 
of someone’s supposed wisdom when such virtue is really lacking (see Maqsad, 
33,14-19). Consequently, 

The name of ‘divine’ that they <scil. the Arabs of the jdhiliyya> gave to the idols was a 
name without there being anything named, because the thing named is the meaning 
which finds affirmation in individuals insofar as it is indicated by <that> word. Yet 
divinity <in this case> was not affirmed in reality nor was it known in minds; rather its 
appellation existed in speech <only>, being an appellation absent of meaning. (Maqsad, 
32,19-33,2) 

This is essentially the same thing Boethius says: a sensible person will not 
actually consider utterances such as these names, for words not used to desig¬ 
nate concepts have neither mental nor extramental things underlying them. 
They are ‘of nothing’ (nullius est), although they are not quite nothing. 59 

Now, this works well and fine for idols. But does it not apply also to the 
divine attributes? Al-Ghazall, after all, is committed to the principle that 
under normal conditions, we only come up with expressions through an 
apprehension of aspects of sensible reality: as far as the divine attributes are 
concerned, nobody will ever come to know these as they are in themselves. In 
al-Ghazali’s view, everything in the sensible world is merely a reflection of the 
intelligible or spiritual (later writers would connect this with the story accord¬ 
ing to which God created the world through His names). 60 This by extension 
would mean that our ordinary language is only a reflection of a reflection of a 
reflection. First the sensible world reflects the divine plan, 61 then our cogni¬ 
tion reflects the sensible world, and finally our language stands in a conven¬ 
tional relation to this conceptual map. Surely this must mean that the chances 
of our language actually hitting the mark and arriving at authentic concepts 
as regards the modes of divine perfection are slim to none? 

A similar doubt afflicts al-Ghazali’s own suggested solution to the problem 
of naming God, which is that the name ‘God’ might function more in the 


5S) The result would look like this ( Maqsad , 32,15-16): “They worshipped the <things they> 
named without <at the same time worshipping> the <things they> named”. 

59) Boethius, In Periherm. II, 32,17-25. 

60) The comments in the Niche of Lights are instructive in this regard. 

61) For remarks on this see, e.g., Maqsad, 79,18-82,13. 
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manner proper names ( asma al-a'lam ) do. 62 Al-Ghazall notes that it is typical 
to ask of the (meaning of the common) name, “what is it?” whereas the 
appropriate question when confronted with a proper name is “who?”, which 
again can be answered simply by pointing. ( Maqsad , 22,18-20) This would 
seem to point in the direction of treating the common noun intensionally or 
descriptively, while the proper name would receive extensional or ostensive 
treatment. Elsewhere it is said that proper names have reference, whether or 
not they signify as common nouns as well ( Maqsad , 192,17-18). Presumably 
by this is meant that such names signify directly the impression left by a par¬ 
ticular worldly individual, and indirectly that individual itself. Now, it may 
well be that God as the most singular entity (see Maqsad, 77,16-18, 144,6-10) 
is most deserving of being called an individual: in the Niche of Lights 
al-Ghazall avers that “nothing except for <God> possesses haecceity, save in a 
metaphorical sense” and that accordingly, “there is no God but God” is the 
way for the commoners to declare divine unity ( tawhid ), whereas the elect 
will declare the same by saying, “There is no God but He”. 63 But this does 
nothing to erase the trouble of successfully pointing to him, since God will 
not be encountered as an object among objects in this world and hence will 
not leave the kind of psychic impression in the mind to which one might 
refer, whether as a universal or as a particular. 64 And it does nothing to dis¬ 
solve the trouble concerning the other attributes. 

This is where, for al-Ghazall, the Islamic doctrine of tawqif comes in. We 
are to assign to God only those names which He has given Himself. Thanks 
to the divine self-disclosure represented in the Qur’an and the Prophetic 
traditions we have a reliable guide to picking up on those traces ( dthar ) of 
the divine that lead up to genuine divine perfections and attributes. As the 
Messenger had intoned, “You are as you have praised yourself” {Maqsad, 
54,15-16). At the same time, the promise contained in this Prophetic tradi¬ 
tion indicates that the believer’s patient contemplation and deepening appre¬ 
ciation of the workings of divinity amidst His creation can indeed reveal 
some characteristics of what is referred to by the divine names: “the fruits sig¬ 
nify ( dalla ) the fruitful”, as al-Ghazall says, even if they do not necessarily 
disclose its essential nature {Maqsad, 57,15-16). The distinction between 


62) Maqsad, 64,5; on God as a proper and common noun among the theologians see Richard 
M. Frank, Beings and Their Attributes (Albany, 1978), 55-56. 

63) Mishkdt, 20,10, 20,18-19. 

64) Note how in the Beautiful Names the general and the specific (dmm, khdss) as well as the uni¬ 
versal and the particular ( kulli,jazi ) are said to apply to mental existents ( Maqsad , 19,11-12). 
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naming ( tasmiyy ) and description ( wasf ), which al-Ghazall draws quite sys¬ 
tematically, is helpful here. We may describe God by way of the various 
divine attributes—indeed, we may add to the existent list of attributes fur¬ 
ther descriptive phrases just so long as they are not demeaning in any way— 
but we do not thereby name Him. 65 ‘God’, meanwhile, does function as a 
true name, but perhaps only as a self-assigned one. The end result is perhaps 
not an entirely happy one: it amounts to conceding that without divine 
grace, we do not know exactly what we are saying, e.g., when we call God 
merciful or just—neither for the subject, nor for the predicate term. But this 
at least is a principled docta ignorantia. 


Without a doubt, the theological problems with which al-Ghazall has to 
contend are of genuine Islamic provenance. What I have tried to demon¬ 
strate in this brief study is that the tools that he chooses to employ in resolv¬ 
ing these problems in the context of his work on the Beautiful Names carry a 
distinctly Peripatetic stamp. More specifically, it is Aristotle’s Peri hermeneias 
as seen through the commentary tradition that underscores al-Ghazali’s anal¬ 
ysis of the concepts of the name, the named, and the act of naming, as well 
as his treatment of the proposition. It would take a separate study to assess 
al-Ghazali’s success in negotiating some of the thornier controversies in Sunni 
theology with the aid of this schematic, and yet another to address the ques¬ 
tion of al-Ghazali’s influence on subsequent treatments of the divine names 
within the Islamicate world. For now, I wish to close off by pointing out a 
final, easily overlooked debt in al-Ghazall to Aristotle’s Peri hermeneias. In 
what remains one of the most intriguing lines of that work, Aristotle indi¬ 
cates that a proper treatment of how the soul naturally comes to reflect out¬ 
ward reality will have to wait for another work that deals specifically with 
psychology ( peri psyches): and it is precisely this correspondence relation that 
al-Ghazall identifies as one of the greater mysteries of faith. So it is also to 
al-Ghazali’s pectoral psychology, to borrow Ebrahim Moosa’s term, that we 
must turn for a resolution to the question whether an authentic understand¬ 
ing of the tenets of faith can be reached by the believer. 66 


65) Maqsad, 192-6. 

66) See in particular bk. 21 of the Revivification of the Religious Sciences. 
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Abstract 

This article considers three medieval approaches to the problem of future contingent 
propositions in chapter 9 of Aristotle’s De interpretatione. While Boethius assumed 
that God’s atemporal knowledge infallibly pertains to historical events, he was inclined 
to believe that Aristotle correctly taught that future contingent propositions are not 
antecedently true or false, even though they may be characterized as true-or-false. 
Aquinas also tried to combine the allegedly Aristotelian view of the disjunctive truth- 
value of future contingent propositions with the conception of all things being time- 
lessly present to God’s knowledge. The second approach was formulated by Peter 
Abelard who argued that in Aristotle’s view future contingent propositions are true or 
false, not merely true-or-false, and that the antecedent truth of future propositions 
does not necessitate things in the world. After Duns Scorns, many late medieval 
thinkers thought like Abelard, particularly because of their new interpretation of con¬ 
tingency, but they did not believe, with the exception of John Buridan, that this was 
an Aristotelian view. 

Keywords 

future contingent propositions, necessity, contingency, determinate vs. indeterminate 
truth, foreknowledge 


My aim is to describe three medieval views of what Aristotle wanted to say 
about the truth and falsity of future contingent propositions in De interpreta¬ 
tione and how this should be evaluated. I shall first deal with Boethius’s influ¬ 
ential conception of the disjunctive truth-value of future contingent propositions 
and how this was used in an early twelfth-century commentary attributed to 
Abelard and in Aquinas. Abelard argued in his later works that these proposi¬ 
tions are either true or false, not merely true-or-false. He also took this to be 
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what Aristotle meant. Abelard’s interpretation shows great similarity to what 
many early fourteenth-century thinkers following Duns Scotus’s modal 
semantics considered the correct view of future contingent propositions, 
although they did not believe that this was Aristotle’s position. I am particu¬ 
larly interested in the question of why some authors believed that the princi¬ 
ple of bivalence should be restricted in order to save future contingencies 
while others did not. 1 

In the first sentence of Chapter 9 of his De interpretatione, Aristotle writes 
that past and present tense affirmations and negations are necessarily true or 
false. From the next sentence, which refers back to Chapter 7, one may con¬ 
clude that the contradictory pairs of past and present propositions divide 
truth and falsity so that one is true and the other is false. Aristotle then raises 
the question of whether this also holds for future propositions. Are truth and 
falsity necessarily divided by contradictory predictions of singular future 
events, such as ‘There will be a sea battle tomorrow’ and ‘There will not be a 
sea battle tomorrow’? Is one of these necessarily true if true, as propositions 
about the past and the present are, and does the truth and falsity of these 
propositions entail that all future events are inevitable? These questions are 
dealt with in the dialectical discussion of determinism and fatalism in 18a33- 
19a22. Aristotle takes it for granted that there are future contingencies, and 
tries to explain how this qualifies the general theory of the truth and falsity of 
propositions. The answer in 19a23-39 is open to various interpretations, 
which has made Chapter 9 one of the most discussed ancient philosophical 
texts over the centuries. 

Medieval authors used Boethius’s Latin translation of De interpretatione. 
This text had a long tradition of Latin commentaries throughout the Middle 
Ages, beginning with two influential commentaries by Boethius himself. 2 The 


11 For reasons of simplicity, I use the term ‘proposition’ for assertoric statements. For the his¬ 
tory of terminology pertaining to the bearers of truth and falsity, see G. Nuchelmans, Theories 
of the Proposition: Ancient and Medieval Conceptions of the Bearers of Truth and Falsity (Amster¬ 
dam, 1973). Some paragraphs of this paper are quoted from S. Knuuttila, ‘Medieval Modal 
Theories and Modal Logic’ in Handbook of the History of Logic 2: Mediaeval and Renaissance 
Logic , ed. D.M. Gabbay and J. Woods, (Amsterdam, 2008), 505-78; id., ‘Medieval Theories of 
Future Contingents’, Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy, http://plato.stanford.edu/archives/ 
win2008/entries/medieval-futcont/. 

2> See J. Isaac, Le Peri hermeneias en Occident de Boece d Saint Thomas. Histoire litteraire d’un 
traite d’Aristote (Paris, 1953); C.FL Lohr, (1967-74), ‘Medieval Latin Aristotle Commentaries’, 
Traditio 23, 313-413; 24, 149-245; 26, 135-216; 27, 251-351; 28, 281-396; 29, 93-197; 30, 
119-44; J. Marenbon, ‘Medieval Latin Glosses and Commentaries on Aristotelian Logical texts. 
Before c. 1150 AD’ in Glosses and Commentaries on Aristotelian Logical Texts: The Syriac, Arabic 
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question of the nature of future contingent propositions was discussed in 
these commentaries as well as other logical treatises and theological commen¬ 
taries on Peter Lombard’s Sentences (I, 38). 

Jan Lukasiewicz thought that true propositions were necessarily true and, 
in order to avoid fatalistic consequences, one should not apply the principle 
of bivalence to future contingent propositions. Arguing that Aristotle realized 
this in Chapter 9 of De interpretatione, Lukasiewicz attempted to formalize 
Aristotle’s position by introducing a third truth-value (neither true nor false) 
for future contingent propositions. 3 Many philosophers have followed 
Lukasiewicz in taking Aristotle to restrict the principle of bivalence in this 
context, although they have distanced themselves from the further details of 
his interpretation. 4 Others have argued that Aristotle’s considerations did not 
pertain to the truth and falsity of these propositions, but their being neces¬ 
sarily true or necessarily false. 5 


Boethius 

Some Stoics took Aristotle to say that future contingent propositions are 
neither true nor false, as Boethius reports in his second commentary on Aris¬ 
totle’s De interpretatione (In Periherm. II, 208,1-4). 6 Future contingent 


and Medieval Latin Traditions, ed. C. Burnett (London, 1993), 77-127; H.A.G. Braakhuis and 
C.H. Kneepkens, ‘Introduction in Aristotle’s Peri hermeneias in the Latin Middle Ages, eds. 
H.A.G. Braakhuis and C.H. Kneepkens (Groningen and Haren, 2003), ix-xli. 

3) J. Lukasiewicz, Aristotle’s Syllogistic from the Standpoint of Modem Formal Logic (Oxford, 
1957) and J. Lukasiewicz, ‘Philosophical Remarks on Many-Valued Systems of Propositional 
Logic’ in Polish Logic 1920-1939, ed. S. McCall (Oxford, 1967), 40-65. 

4) For various interpretation of how the principle was qualified in Aristotle, see D. Frede, Aris- 
toteles und die ‘Seeschlacht’. Das Problem der Contingentia Futura in De Interpretatione 9 (Gottin¬ 
gen, 1970); R. Sorabji, Necessity, Cause, and Blame: Perspectives on Aristotle’s Theory (Ithaca, NY, 
1980); W.L. Craig, The Problem of Divine Foreknowledge and Future Contingents from Aristotle to 
Suarez (Leiden, 1988); R. Gaskin, The Sea Battle and the Master Argument, Quellen und Stu- 
dien zur Philosophic 40 (Berlin, 1995); Aristotle, Peri hermeneias, trans. and comm. H. Weide- 
mann, (Berlin, 1994) (Aristoteles Werke in deutscher Uebersetzung I, 2). 

51 For various versions of this approach, see G.E.M. Anscombe, ‘Aristode on the Sea Batde. De 
interpretatione 9’, Mind 65 (1956), 1-15; N. Rescher, Studies in the History of Arabic Logic 
(Pittsburg, 1963); J. Hintikka, Time and Necessity: Studies in Aristotle’s Theory of Modality 
(Oxford, 1973); G. Fine, ‘Truth and Necessity in De interpretatione 9’, History of Philosophy 
Quarterly 1 (1984), 23-47; L. Judson, ‘La bataille navale d’aujourd’hui: De interpretatione 9’, 
Revue de Philosophic Ancienne 6 (1988), 5-37. 

® Boethius, Commentarii in librum Aristotelis Perihermeneias I-II, ed. C. Meiser (Leipzig, 
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propositions were regarded as true or false in Stoic logic, the Stoics taking the 
universally valid principle of bivalence to imply the predetermination of all 
future events. (See Cicero, De fato, 20-1.) 7 Boethius regarded the theory of 
the Stoics as well as the Stoic characterization of Aristotle’s position as false, 
his interpretation being based on the distinction between definite and indefi¬ 
nite division of truth and falsity in the contradictory pairs of propositions. 
This terminology was also used in Ammonius’s commentary. Since this work 
was not known to Boethius, both authors apparently based their commentar¬ 
ies on earlier Greek discussions in which these qualifications were intro¬ 
duced. 8 According to Boethius, Aristotle argues that if all pairs of contradictory 
propositions definitely divide truth and falsity and all propositions are defi¬ 
nitely true or definitely false, then everything necessarily occurs as it does. 9 
The fact that contingent future things, events and states of affairs are not 
determined refutes the thesis that all affirmations or negations are definitely 
true or definitely false. 10 The pairs of contradictory future contingent propo¬ 
sitions divide truth and falsity only in an undifferentiated and alterable way. 11 
Boethius interprets Aristotle’s final solution as follows: 


1877-80), II, 208,1-4. The commentaries on Chapter 9 are translated by N. Kretzmann in 
Ammonius, On Aristotle: On Interpretation 9, trans. D. Blank, with Boethius, On Aristotle: On 
Interpretation 9, first and second Commentaries, trans. N. Kretzmann, with Essays by R. Sora- 
bji, N. Kretzmann and M. Mignucci (London, 1998), 129-91. 

71 On the basis of a note in Simplicius’s commentary on Aristotle’s Categories (Simplicius, In 
Aristotelis Categorias commentarium, ed. C. Kalbfleisch, (Berlin, 1907) (CAG 8), 407,6-13), it is 
argued that some Aristotelians also qualified the principle of bivalence; for this and other 
ancient deviations from the principle, see Sorabji, Necessity, Cause and Blame, 92-3. For the 
Stoic views, see also S. Bobzien, Determinism and Freedom in Stoic Philosophy (Oxford, 1998), 
59-86. 

® R. Sorabji, ‘The Tree Deterministic Arguments Opposed by Ammonius’, in Ammonius, On 
Aristotle: On Interpretation 9, trans. D. Blank, with Boethius, On Aristotle: On Interpretation 9, 
first and second Commentaries, trans. N. Kretzmann, with essays by R. Sorabji, N. Kretzmann 
and M. Mignucci (London, 1998), 3-15. Ammonius’s commentary was translated by William 
of Moerbeke in 1268 and was used by Thomas Aquinas, Commentaire sur le Peri hermeneias 
d’Aristote. Traduction de Guillaume de Moerbeke, ed. G. Verbeke, Corpus Latinum Commentari- 
orum in Aristotelem Graecorum (Louvain—Paris, 1961). 

9) Boethius thinks that the term ‘definitely’ can be added to Aristotle’s argument as part of 
what Aristode means (Boethius, Commentarii in librum Aristotelis Perihermeneias /-//, ed. 
C. Meiser (Leipzig, 1877-80), I, 108,18-26; 125,20; II, 204,8-25; see also I, 109,9-17; 110,28- 
112,4; 114,8-24; 208,7-23; 211,26-213,4). 

10) Boethius, In Periherm. II, 219,5-17. 

u > Boethius, In Periherm I, 108,2-5; cf. I, 106,30-107.6; II, 208,7-18. 
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For it is necessary as regards future and contingent contradictions that the whole contra¬ 
diction have one part true and the other false. For example, if someone affirms that there 
is going to be a sea battle tomorrow... and if someone denies it... the whole contra¬ 
diction will indeed have one part true, the other false; but there will not be one of them 
definitely true and the other definitely false. {In Periherm. I, 122,26-123,10, trans. 
Kretzmann) 

This contradiction is said to be indefinitely both true and false (I, 124, 8); 
according to the longer commentary, ‘one part of the contradiction is true 
and the other false only indefinitely’ (II, 246,12-13). 

Many historians argue that Ammonius and Boethius ascribe to Aristotle 
the view that the predictions of future contingent things and their denials dif¬ 
fer from other contradictory pairs, because truth and falsity are not definitely 
distributed between these propositions, which are consequently neither defi¬ 
nitely true nor definitely false and not true or false. It is thought that Boethius 
associated future contingent propositions with the disjunctive property of 
being true-or-false in order to avoid the view that they have no truth value. 12 
Another interpretation of Boethius and Ammonius holds that future contin¬ 
gents are not definitely true or false, because their truth-makers are not yet 
determined, but are true or false in an indeterminate way. No qualification of 
the principle of bivalence is involved. True statements are either determinately 
true or simply (indeterminately) true. 13 While Ammonius and Boethius 
assumed that Aristotle denied the definite truth of predictions which they 
took to imply determinism, it is less clear how they understood the indefinite 
truth of these. Boethius’s formulations often suggest that future contingent 
propositions are true-or-false without being simply true or false, but perhaps 
he was not quite sure about this. 14 


12) Craig, The Problem, 79-98; Gaskin, The Sea Battle, 146-84; Kretzmann, ‘Boethius and the 
Truth’; cf. also Frede, ‘Sea-Battle’, 44-5. 

13) M. Mignucci, ‘Truth and Modality in Late Antiquity: Boethius on Future Contingent Pro¬ 
positions’ in Atti del convegno Intemazionale di Storia della Logica. Le Teorie delle Modalita, eds. 
G. Corsi, C. Mangione and M. Mugnai (Bologna, 1988), 47-78 and M. Mignucci, ‘Ammonius’ 
Sea Battle’ in Ammonius, On Aristotle: On Interpretation 9 (1998), 53-86; for Boethius, see 
also N. Lewis, ‘Determinate Truth in Abelard’, Vivarium 25 (1987), 81-109, at 93; F. Beets, 
‘Theories of Prediction from Boethius to Thomas Aquinas’ in Aristotle’s Peri hermeneias in the 
Latin Middle Ages, ed. Braakhuis and Kneepkens,, 305-319 (for Boethius’s first commentary). 

14) Boethius says of God that ‘he knows future events as happening contingently and not neces¬ 
sarily so that he does not ignore the possibility that something else might take place’ {In Peri¬ 
herm. II, 226,9-12). Since the truth of future contingent propositions is not accessible to humans, 
the assertoric mode of predictions like ‘A sea battle will take place tomorrow’ is false {In Peri¬ 
herm. II, 211,26-213,18). In his Consolatio philosophiae (ed. L. Bieler, Corpus Christianorum 
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The past and the present are necessary in Boethius. Prospective contingent 
alternatives with respect to a future event remain open until the relevant 
causes are settled or the event takes place and the alternative options vanish. 
Even though Boethius developed an elaborated conception of diachronic 
future alternatives with respect to a given future time, he did not associate 
this with the idea of simultaneous alternatives at that time. In his opinion the 
actuality of a state of affairs excludes its possible alternatives. 15 Boethius typi¬ 
cally writes: ‘For since the same person cannot be sitting and not sitting at 
the same time, whoever is sitting cannot be not sitting at the time when he is 
sitting; therefore, it is necessary that he be sitting’ (In Periherm. II, 241, 
10-13). It is assumed here that 

(1) -M(p&^p t ) 
implies 

(2) -(p&M p p) 
which is equivalent to 

(3) P t -> L ,P, 

In commenting on Aristotle’s remark that ‘what is necessarily is when it is’ 
(De int. 9, 19a23), Boethius says that even though present things are ‘tempo¬ 
rally or ‘conditionally’ necessary in accordance with (3), this does not imply 
that p is necessary simpliciter, since it may be generically or antecedently con¬ 
tingent. 16 He seems to take the truth of future propositions to mean that 
things cannot be otherwise, for the antecedently assumed actuality of future 
truth-makers implies that alternative prospective possibilities refer to things 
which are rendered temporally impossible by the actualized alternatives. 17 


Series Latina 94, Turnhout, 1957) Boethius states that ‘I do not think that anybody would say 
that those things which are happening now were not going to happen before they happened’ 
(V,4.19) God is atemporal and has timeless knowledge of everything which involves his having 
the infinity of changing time present to him. God’s knowledge is not foreknowledge, since it is 
not temporally located, but predictions are true or false from the point of view of God’s eternal 
knowledge of the things referred to (V,6.25-32; see also Augustine, City of God XI,21). All 
truths are necessary with respect to God’s knowledge, but this ‘conditional necessity’ does not 
imply ‘simple necessity’ (Consolatio philosophiae V.6.27-30). See also J. Marenbon, Boethius 
(New York, 2003), 125-45, and J. Marenbon, Le temps, la prescience et les futures contingents de 
Boecect Thomas d’Aquin (Paris, 2005), 21-54. 

15) For diachronic modalities in Boethius, see S. Knuuttila, Modalities in Medieval Philosophy 
(London and New York, 1993), 56-8. 

16 > In Periherm. I, 121,20-1222.4; II, 241,7-243.28. 

17) Boethius often employs the Aristotelian idea that a singular utterance token type proposi- 
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Abelard 

In discussing Chapter 9 of De interpretations, the author of an early twelfth- 
century commentary attributed to Abelard states that future and the necessity 
are among the central issues and should first be briefly explained. 18 He men¬ 
tions various important uses of the term ‘necessary’, for example those refer¬ 
ring to the relation between an antecedent and a consequent, things which 
are unchangeable, the determinateness of the division between truth and fal¬ 
sity in past and present tense contradictory pairs and the determinateness of 
events which cannot be prevented by chance or contingent factors. The uses 
associated with determinateness are said to be relevant in this chapter. The 
‘utrumlibet’ contingency is associated with intentional human action, and 
chance events involve other unpredictable contingencies (99,30-99,42; cf. 
109,34-110,20). After these preliminary remarks, the author formulates his 
view of Aristotle’s main thesis: while all singular contradictory propositions 
divide truth and falsity, future contingent ones do not have truth or falsity 
determinately, as distinct from other propositions which do have a determi¬ 
nate truth or falsity (100,4-19). ‘To have a determinate truth’ and ‘to have a 
truth determinately’ seem to be synonymous expressions. Untroubled by the 
fact that this was not Aristotelian terminology, the author follows the main 
lines of Boethius’s commentaries, only using the words determinate and inde¬ 
terminate instead of Boethius’s definite and indefinite. 

It is assumed here that Aristotle first deals with the view of an opponent 
who argues that all singular affirmations and negations are determinately true 
or false. Because of the parity between the truth of a proposition and what 
is signified by it, this implies that everything determinately is or is not 
(100,20-30) and, in consequence, that everything is of necessity (102,33-42). 
Aristotle’s formulations are qualified in a Boethian manner by adding the 
words determinate or determinately to the central premises. (See, for example, 
99,38; 100,26, 33, 41; 101,3) It is then explained that the determinate divi¬ 
sion of truth and falsity in a contradictory pair means that what is asserted 


tion may be sometimes true and sometimes false, for example, ‘Socrates is sitting’. In In Peri- 
herm. I, 124,30-125,14, he applies this variability in describing propositions about singular 
future contingent things or events. The diachronic indeterminacy of Socrates’ sitting makes the 
truth of ‘Socrates is sitting’ variable, and Boethius tries to say that a temporally definite contra¬ 
dictory pair of future contingent propositions also has a variable truth—not in such a way that 
this or that is definitely true but in either of two ways. See also In Periherm. 1,106,11-23; 
123,16-24. 

181 Peter Abelard, Editio super Aristotelem De interpretatione, in Pietro Abelardo Scritti di logica , 
ed. M. Dal Pra (Florence, 1969). 
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determinately is or determinately is not, since it is not possible that both 
alternatives ‘indeterminately’ obtain or ‘determinately’ do not obtain. ‘Inde¬ 
terminately being and not-being’ seems to mean that something confusedly 
is and is not, instead of merely being or merely not being, which are the 
determinate alternatives. When both being and not-being are absent, this 
determinately pertains to both alternatives (100,31-101,39). All this is non¬ 
sensical in the author’s judgement. 

The deterministic consequences of the determinate truth or falsity of all 
contradictory pairs are explained by the thesis that determinately true or false 
propositions correspond to the determinate being or not being of what the 
propositions signify. The determinateness of truth-makers excludes their being 
inclined to being and not being, as future contingent things are (101,40- 
102,15; 102,33-103,16). Since there are obvious instances of contingencies, 
exemplified by unpredictable events in nature or acts based on human con¬ 
sideration and choice, future affirmations and negations about these cannot 
be determinately true or determinately false (108,7-110,20). Aristotle’s remark 
on the necessity of the present is taken to express the necessity of determi¬ 
nateness. While present things are no longer associated with contingency, 
non-existent future contingent things are not yet determinate. They can be 
actualized or can remain unrealized (110,21-111,24). Contradictory present 
tense propositions are determinately true and determinately false and also 
disjunctively determinately/necessarily true or false ( etiam sub disiunctione ), 
whereas contradictory future contingent propositions are merely disjunctively 
true or false (sub disiunctione tantum, 100,13-19: 112,7-113,3). The author 
does not explain this distinction, but he seems to understand Boethius’s com¬ 
ments in the way most contemporary commentators do and to accept the 
idea that future contingent propositions are merely true-or-false. 

If the author of this commentary was Abelard and so Abelard first believed 
that Aristotelian future contingent propositions were true or false in a non- 
distributed way, he changed his view in the Dialectica and his longer com¬ 
mentary on De interpretatione. The historical order of these two works is not 
quite clear. Many scholars have argued that the Dialectica is earlier, 19 but it is 
also possible that the texts contain parts written at different times. While the 
main structure of Aristotle’s argument in De interpretatione 9 is understood in 
the same way in the Dialectica and the early commentary on De interpreta¬ 
tione, Abelard now argues that future contingent propositions are true or 


19) See J. Marenbon, The Philosophy of Peter Abelard (Cambridge, 1997),40-8. 
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false, although not determinately or necessarily so (211,30-2). 20 He also 
describes the notion of determinateness with the help of the notion of what 
is in itself knowable (212,1-9) and, following Boethius, redefines contingency 
by considering the utrumlibet contingency as the genus of chance, free choice 
and the readiness of nature to bring about contrary things (114,26-115,32; 
cf. Boethius, In Periherm. II, 190,1-6). 

In describing various positions, Abelard first mentions the argument that 
propositions about indeterminate future things cannot be determinately true 
or determinately false and that these propositions are neither true nor false 
(210,31-36). Another suggestion is that they are indeterminately true or 
indeterminately false. In Abelard’s formulation, ‘indeterminately’ qualifies the 
potential being of contingent future things as well as the truth or falsity of 
the corresponding propositions: 

But as the obtaining of future contingent states of affairs is indeterminate, similarly the 
propositions which enunciate these are said to be indeterminately true or false, for those 
which are true are indeterminately true and those which are false are indeterminately false, 
in accordance with the indeterminate obtaining of what is predicted. (Dialectica 211, 
28-32) 

It is assumed in this position that some future contingent propositions are 
true and others are false. Abelard himself considers this to be the right view 
and the opinion of Aristotle as well: 

Aristotle further said that if something is white now, it was true to say earlier that it will 
be white; therefore all future things can be truly predicted before their actuality, though it 
is not yet determinate to us which things will be. (Dialectica 213,17-20) 

The difference between future contingent propositions and other proposi¬ 
tions has nothing to do with bivalence; it concerns the determinateness or 
indeterminateness of the truth of propositions and what is signified by prop¬ 
ositions. Misguided opinions are based on the mistaken idea that the neces¬ 
sity or determinateness of a disjunction implies that the disjuncts are necessary 
or determinate (212,36-213,7; 221,15-24). 

In the Dialectica, Abelard means by determinately obtaining states of affairs 
(eventus rerum) those which are knowable in themselves on the basis of their 
existence, as past and present things are, or on the basis of the nature of 
things. Many knowable determinate things, for example, the number of the 


Peter Abelard, Dialectica, ed. L.M. De Rijk (Assen, 1956). 
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stars, are not known to human beings. Future contingent states of affairs are 
indeterminate in the sense that they are not knowable in themselves, although 
‘a divine response or some signs’ may inform people about them (212,5-17). 
After having presented the view that the truth-value of future contingent 
propositions is indeterminate because of the indeterminateness of their truth- 
makers, Abelard discusses the question of whether the truth or falsity of these 
propositions, because of their being present properties, should be regarded 
as determinate although they cannot be known by natural means. Abelard 
argues that even if this determinacy were accepted, it would not imply that a 
predicted state of affairs is determinate, though there is a valid consequence 
from the truth of a proposition to the obtaining of the corresponding state of 
affairs. Abelard remarks that the notion of certain knowledge behaves differ¬ 
ently in this respect: if one certainly knows the antecedent, one certainly 
knows the consequent. Therefore, if one knows the truth of a future contin¬ 
gent proposition through supranatural illumination, one also knows that the 
predicted state of affairs will obtain, but this does not make it determinate 
(211,32-212,23). 

The idea that the truth and falsity of future contingent propositions do not 
imply necessary truth or falsity was taken for granted in Abelard’s very influ¬ 
ential analysis of foreknowledge and determinism. 21 In his City of God (V. 9), 
Augustine refutes the claim that the possibility of something other than what 
God foreknows to happen implies the possibility of error in God. In discuss¬ 
ing this argument, Abelard applied the systematic division between modal 
statements de sensu or in the compound sense and modal statements de re or 
in the divided sense. When the proposition A thing can be otherwise than 
God knows it to be’ is taken to mean that it is possible that a thing is other¬ 
wise than God knows, which corresponds to the de sensu reading, the ante¬ 
cedent is false. When the antecedent is taken to say that a thing may be 
otherwise than God knows it to be, which corresponds to de re possibility, 
the antecedent is true, but the consequent is false, since if things were other¬ 
wise, God would possess different knowledge of them. This shows that the 
consequence is not valid. 22 

21) See Peter Abelard, Philosophische Schriften /. Die Logica 'Ingredientibus’, ed. B. Geyer, Bei- 
trage zur Geschichte der Philosophic und Theologie des Mittelalters 21, 1-3 (Munster, 
1919-27), 429,26-430,36; Dialectica, 217,27-219,24. Abelards analysis was often repeated in 
medieval theology, since it was put in slightly modified form in Peter Lombards Sententiae I, 
38.2 in Peter Lombard, Sententiae in IV libris distinctae, ed. PP. Collegium S. Bonaventurae 
(Grottaferrata, 1971-81). 

22) For Abelard’s modal terminology, see the edition of the final part of the commentary on De 
interpretatione in Peter Abelard, Editio super Aristotelem De interpretation, ed. M. Dal Pra in 
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The commentary on De interpretatione 9 in Logica ‘Ingredientibus’ involves 
Abelard’s most detailed analysis of the structure of Aristotle’s argument. 
Chapter 9 is described as a dialectical discussion of the thesis that in all con¬ 
tradictories one part is necessarily true and the other false. Aristotle directly 
argues against those who wrongly deny that future contingent propositions 
are true or false, and develops sophistic arguments against the right position 
that these propositions are true or false, associating this view with the opin¬ 
ion of their being necessarily true or necessarily false. This is incompatible 
with the obvious fact that many things take place contingently. The correct 
reading of the opening principle is that of all contradictory pairs necessarily 
one part is true and the other false. This does not imply that one is necessar¬ 
ily true and the other necessarily false, although one is true and the other 

false (431,13-432,9; 445,22-446,29). 

There is an analysis of determinateness in the introductory part of Abe¬ 
lard’s commentary on Chapter 9, together with a discussion of the kinds of 
contingency and the nature of divine providence and prescience. Here Abe¬ 
lard pays attention to some propositions about past and present states of 
affairs the truth and falsity of which depend on future, such as ‘Socrates is 
the name of a man going to eat tomorrow’ or ‘He has spoken falsely’, when 
this is said of a man who said yesterday that Socrates will eat tomorrow. The 
truth and falsity of propositions of this kind are not knowable without knowl¬ 
edge of future contingent states of affairs which are indeterminate and conse¬ 
quently epistemically inaccessible to human beings. Hence the propositions 
have an indeterminate truth and falsity and do not differ from future contin¬ 
gent propositions in this respect (421,28-422,7). 

In discussing these examples, Abelard states that “Aristotle calls proposi¬ 
tions determinately or indeterminately true with respect to the determinate 
or indeterminate states of affairs they propose” (422,24-6). Being aware that 
Aristotle did not use this terminology, Abelard suggests, or so one might 
think, that Aristotle would consider propositions indeterminately true or 
false if their truth depended on indeterminate future contingent states of 
affairs. Propositions about the truth of future contingent propositions are of 
the form: “Socrates will eat tomorrow’ is true’. As far as determinateness is 
understood in accordance with what Abelard calls Aristotle’s view, this is no 
more determinate than ‘Socrates will eat tomorrow’ (422,26-30). 


Pietro Abelardo, Scritti di logica (Florence: La Nuova Italia, 1969), 3-47. Later medieval authors 
used the expression de dicto rather than de sensu. For the historical background of the argument, 
see Marenbon, Philosophy of Peter Abelard, 226-7. 
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If future tense propositions or propositions of their truth are true, their 
being true is a present fact. Abelard remarks that one could call this present 
state of affairs determinate and, correspondingly, the propositions determi- 
nately true or false. All true propositions are determinately true in this harm¬ 
less sense. He adds that God knows whether any proposition is true and false, 
and all true propositions can be characterized as determinately true because 
of this supranatural knowability of truth-values which, however, is not the 
same as their being necessarily true. 23 

Abelard thinks that all propositions about future contingencies are true or 
false. The truth-values of these propositions are in principle knowable because 
they are known to God, although human beings cannot know them without 
supranatural illumination. The present truth of a future contingent proposi¬ 
tion implies that what is predicted will obtain but not that it is determinate, 
since future contingent states of affairs are indeterminate (422,33-40). 

In his discussion of Aristotle’s thesis of the necessity of the present, Abelard 
repeats Boethius’s diachronic remark that what is actual at a certain point of 
time is necessary in the sense that it can no longer be avoided (437,37- 
438,17). However, he also argues that unrealized alternatives may be possible 
at the same time in the sense that they could have happened at that time. 
Real counterfactual alternatives are unrealizable because of some previous 
changes in the conditions of subjects. There are also merely imaginable alter¬ 
natives, such as Socrates’ being a bishop, which never had a real basis in 
things. 24 Abelard developed some aspects of the new theory of simultaneous 
alternatives which contrasted temporal modalities with unchangeable non¬ 
temporal necessities and possibilities. In his discussion of modal propositions 
with a temporal determinant, Abelard distinguishes between treating the 
temporal determination as pertaining to a modal term and treating it as per¬ 
taining to the scope which is modalized. 25 A proposition with a temporal 


231 Ibid. 422,11-13; 18-23; for truth and determinateness in Abelard, see also C. Normore, 
‘Future Contingents’ in The Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy, ed. N. Kretzmann, 
A. Kenny, J. Pinborg (Cambridge, 1982), 362-3, and Lewis, ‘Determinate Truth in Abelard’, 
81-109. 

24) See the discussion of Logica Tngredientibus’, 272,39-273,19, and some other texts in C.J. 
Martin, ‘An Amputee is Biped. The Role of the Categories in the Development of Abelard’s 
Theory of Possibility’ in La Tradition medievale des Categories (XIl’-XIV' siecles), eds. J. Biard 
and I. Rosier-Catach, Philosophes medievaux 45 (Louvain-la-Neuve/ Louvain and Paris, 2003), 
225-42. 

25) Abelard, Super Perihermenias 41,31-42,6. See also R. Pinzani, The Logical Grammar of 
Abelard (Dordrecht, 2003), 114-16. 
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possibility may be false and the same with a non-temporal possibility true, 
and similarly one with a temporal necessity true and with a non-temporal 
necessity false. 26 On the basis of this distinction, Abelard could consider the 
form 

(4) p t &M^p t 

with an unchanging and non-temporal possibility as compatible with the 
Boethian denial of the corresponding form with a temporal possibility: 

( 2 ) (P'&MppJ. 

The actuality of a contingent state of affairs at a specified future time does 
not exclude the non-temporal possibility of simultaneous alternatives and the 
truth of a proposition about this state of affairs does not make it necessary. 
This seems to be the background of Abelard’s deviation from Boethius’s 
approach to the truth and falsity of future contingent propositions. 


Thomas Aquinas 

Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas take Aristotle to be arguing in De 
interpretations 9 that future contingent propositions differ from other asser- 
toric propositions in not being determinately true or determinately false. 
Their general view of the structure of Chapter 9 is similar to that of Boethius: 
Aristotle first deals with the consequence that if every contradictory pair 
divides truth and falsity in a determinate way, and the parts are determinately 
true or false, future singular propositions included, it follows that all things 
must determinately be or not be. After having defended the truth of this con¬ 
sequence, Aristotle refutes the consequent by referring to various contingent 
things. It follows that the antecedent cannot be true and future contingent 
propositions are not determinately true or determinately false. Instead of the 
Boethian definite-indefinite distinction, Albert and Aquinas employed the 
terms ‘determinate’ and ‘indeterminate’, as most medieval commentators did. 27 


261 For possibility, see also Abelard, Super Perihermenias, 37,24-30. 

27) Albert the Great, Commentarius super Perihermenias I, 5.4-5, 418-21 in Opera omnia, ed. 
A. Borgnet, vol. I (Paris, 1890); Thomas Aquinas, In libros Peri hermeneias expositio I, 13, 170-1 
[7-8] in Thomas Aquinas, In libros Aristotelis Peri hermeneias et Posteriorum analyticorum exposi¬ 
tio, ed. R.M. Spiazzi (Turin, 1964).; On interpretation, trans. by J. T. Oesterle (Milwaukee, 1962). 
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In clarifying the notions of determination and contingency, Aquinas 
explains that a future occurrence may be said to be determinate if it determi- 
nately exists in its cause, either in such a way that it necessarily comes from it 
or its cause has an inclination to that effect but can be accidentally impeded. 
In this latter case the outcome is determinately in its cause in a mutable way, 
and the effect can be truly and determinately predicted, although not with 
certainty. Thirdly, something may be in its cause which is indeterminately 
inclined to being and not being, and of this one is not entitled to determi¬ 
nately predict that it is going to be; one can merely say that it is or is not 
going to be. The propositions about these are not determinately true or deter¬ 
minately false (1,13, 172, 174 [9], [ll]). 28 

Assertoric propositions are related to truth or falsity in the same way as 
their correlates are related to being or non-being. When future things are 
indeterminate with respect to being and non-being, the contradictory propo¬ 
sitions about them must also be indeterminate with respect to truth and fal¬ 
sity. A future contingent proposition and its denial form a disjunction which 
is necessarily true. The members of this disjunction are disjunctively true or 
false. The indeterminate truth or falsity of a member of the disjunction does 
not imply that it is true or that it is false. It is merely true-or-false. Because of 
the prospective indeterminateness of a sea-battle, the propositions pertaining 
to it ‘must be true or false under disjunction, being related to either, not to 
this or that determinately’ (1.15, 202-3 [3-4]). In explaining the contingen¬ 
cies which correspond to these propositions, Aquinas writes: ‘They are those 
which neither always are, i.e., the necessary, nor always are not, i.e., the 
impossible, but sometimes are and sometimes are not.’ 29 He believes, like 


2S) The assertions about the effects of the causes which may be impeded in a few cases are deter¬ 
minately true future contingent propositions, although they are not simply determinate because 
of the possibility of an accidental falsehood. The truth of these propositions is based on the 
antecedent presence of an effect in its cause. The propositions about accidental deviations in 
natural causal changes as well as those about acts caused by free will are stricdy indeterminate. 
There is no causal pre-determination in these cases. See also Averroes, De interpretatione 82ba in 
Aristotelis Opera cumAverrois commentariis vol. 1.1 (Venice 1562, reprinted, Frankfurt am Main, 
1962). 

29) In Periherm 1,15,203 [4], In discussing the doctrine of the matter of the proposition, Aqui¬ 
nas explains the truth and falsity of various kinds of propositions as follows: ‘In necessary mat¬ 
ter all affirmative propositions are determinately true; this holds for propositions in the future 
tense as well as in the past and present tenses; and negative ones are false. In impossible matter 
the contrary is the case. In contingent matter, however, universal propositions are false and par¬ 
ticular propositions are true. This is the case in future tense propositions as well as those in the 
past and present tenses. In indefinite ones, both are at once true in the future tense propositions 
as well as those in the past and present tenses.’ (In Periherm. 1,13, 168 [5]). For the temporal 
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Boethius, that the changing nature of these contingencies is associated with 
the indeterminateness of the truth-value of temporally definite singular future 
propositions about them. 30 

Following Aristotle and Boethius, Aquinas thinks that future things may 
be contingent, whereas past and present things are necessary. The absence of 
the idea of simultaneous alternatives in Boethius’s approach makes tempo¬ 
rally definite true propositions determinately and necessarily true. This also 
applies to true predictions, for they maintain how things are at a certain moment, 
and at that moment things are necessarily as they are, even though they were 
not antecedently necessary. Aquinas describes this assumption as follows: 

If it is always true to say of the present that it is, or of the future, that it will be, it is not 
possible that this not be or that it will not be. The reason for this consequence is evident, 
for these two are incompossible, that something truly be said to be, and that it not be, for 
this is included in the signification of the true that what is said to be is. If therefore that 
which is said concerning the present or the future is posited to be true, it is not possible 
that this not be in the present or future. {In Periherm. I, 13, 173 [10]) 31 

While Aquinas argues that the necessity of the disjunction of future contin¬ 
gent contradictory propositions does not imply that one of these is necessar¬ 
ily true, he also assumes that if one part of the contradiction is true, it is 
necessarily true, because it excludes the truth of the other as impossible. In 
commenting on Aristotle’s thesis that everything is necessarily when it is, 
though not simply necessary, Aquinas writes: 

This necessity is founded on the principle that it is impossible at once to be and not be, for 
if something is, it is impossible that it not be at the same time; therefore it is necessary that 
it be at that time... Similarly, if something is not, it is impossible that it be at the same time. 
This is not absolute necessity, but necessity by supposition. {In Periherm. I, 15, 201 [2]) 


frequency interpretation of modality in Aquinas, see Knuuttila, ‘Medieval Modal Theories’, 
507-9. 

301 Aquinas adds that truth is not altogether lacking in a pair of contradictory singular future 
contingent propositions—it is not true to say that both of these are false, for if one of these is 
false, the other is true, and vice versa. In Periherm. 1,13, 175 [12], 

31) All translations are quoted from Oesterle 1962, often with changes. For incompossible pos¬ 
sibilities, see also Thomas Aquinas, In Aristotelis libros De caelo et mundo expositio 1,18.6, ed. 
R.M. Spiazzi (Turin, 1952), where their simple possibility seems to mean antecedent possibil¬ 
ity; cf. Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae 1,24.4, ad 2, ed. P. Caramello (Turin, 1948-1950), 
and F. Mondadori, ‘Leibniz on Compossibility: Some Scholastic Sources’ in The Medieval Her¬ 
itage in Early Modem Metaphysics and Modal Theory, 1400-1700, eds. R.L. Friedman and L.O. 
Nielsen (Dordrecht, 2003), 309-338 at 324-6. 
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He then says that the same reasoning is applicable to opposite pairs: 

For just as that which is not absolutely necessary becomes necessary by supposition of the 
same (for it must be when it is), so also what in itself is not necessary absolutely becomes 
necessary through the disjunction of the opposite, for of each thing it is necessary that it is 
or is not and that it will or will not be in the future, and this under disjunction. This 
necessity is founded on the principle that it is impossible for contradictories to be at once 
true and false... This is manifest by example: it is necessary that there will be or will not 
be a sea battle tomorrow, but it is not necessary that a sea battle will take place tomorrow, 
nor is it necessary that it will not take place, for this pertains to absolute necessity. It is 
necessary, however, that it will take place or will not take place tomorrow. This pertains to 
the necessity which is under disjunction. {In Periherm. I, 15, 202 [3]) 

One might think that Aquinas is arguing for the principle of contradiction 
and the principle of the excluded middle the necessity of which does not 
make the components necessary. Something more is involved here, however, 
for if this were a summary of Aristotle’s argument, why qualify the truth 
and falsity of future contingent propositions in order to avoid determinism. 
After all, Aquinas believes that Aristotle’s main point is that there are future 
contingent propositions which are not determinately true or false, although 
they are true or false under disjunction. In stating that a contradictory pair 
of future contingent propositions is disjunctively necessary, Aquinas assumes, 
like Boethius, that if one part were true, the other would be impossible, 
because the truth implies the actuality of the predicted state of affairs, and it 
is necessarily actual when it is actual, although not antecedently necessary. 
Aquinas takes this to be the main point of Aristotle’s distinction between 
simple necessity and the necessity of what is actual: 

By this Aristotle seems to exclude what was said before, namely, that if in those things 
which are, one of the two is determinately true, then even before it takes place one of the 
two would determinately be going to be. {In Periherm. I, 15, 201 [2]) 

Aquinas here treats determinate truth and suppositional necessity as convert¬ 
ible. In many places he speaks about truth and determinate truth in a way 
which suggests that he did not see any important difference between them, 
believing that Aristotle did not consider future contingent propositions as 
true or false beyond the disjunctive property of true-or-false. 32 


32) Albert the Great also argues that the contradictory pairs of future contingent propositions 
are merely indeterminately and disjunctively true or false {Comm. Super Periherm. I, 5.6, 422). 
See also Averroes, De interpretatione, 82va, and the commentary of Peter of Ireland from 1260s, 
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Early medieval authors were well acquainted with the view of Augustine and 
Boethius that God knows historical events in a timeless way which became a 
central issue in Thomas Aquinas’s theory of God’s knowledge. According to 
Aquinas, temporal beings are timelessly present to God who has an immedi¬ 
ate knowledge of all things and their relative temporal order, though none of 
them is past or future with respect to His cognition. The objects of divine 
omniscience are necessary by supposition (i.e., with respect to God’s knowl¬ 
edge and providential plan), but many of them are contingent with respect to 
their proximate causes. 33 The ultimate source of the actuality of the created 
order is the divine will, which transcends the natural order of necessity and 
possibility. 34 God can supranaturally inform lower intellects about things which 
are future contingents in the temporal order—otherwise there could not be 
true prophetic predictions. 35 While these are future contingent propositions, 
their being true is based on a revelation of atemporal knowledge. This is 
Aquinas’s attempt to combine the doctrine of divine omniscience and the 
lack of definite truth and falsity in future contingent propositions. 36 

Medieval critics found the idea of the non-temporal presence of each instant 
of time to God’s eternal vision problematic. 37 One might also ask why, if 
God’s free choice of the world and the providential plan imply that things are 
not metaphysically necessary, as Aquinas assumed, he believed that the ante¬ 
cedent truth and falsity of future propositions rules out the contingency of 


Expositio et quaestiones in librum Aristotelis Peryermenias seu De interpretatione, ed. M. Dunne, 
Philosophes medievaux 34 (Louvain-la-Neuve—Louvain—Paris, 1996), I, 17, 132.164-133.173 
and I, 19, 143.47-56. 

39 Scriptum super libros Sententiarum, ed. P. Mandonnet and M.F. Moos, 5 vols (Paris, 
1929-56), 1,38.1.4-5; Summa contra gentiles, ed. C. Pera, P. Marc, P. Caramello (Turin, 961-7). 
1,66-7; Quaestiones disputatae I: De veritate, ed. R.S. Spiazzi (Turin, 1964), 2.12; In Periherm. I, 
14, 194-6 [19-21]; Summa theologiae 1,14.9; 13-14. 

34) In Periherm. 1,14, 197 [22], 

39 Summa theologiae II-2,171.3. 

36) For various interpretations of divine knowledge and future contingents in Aquinas, see J.F. 
Wippel, ‘Divine Knowledge, Divine Power and Human Freedom in Thomas Aquinas and 
Henry of Ghent in Divine Omniscience and Omnipotence in Medieval Philosophy , ed. T. Rudavsky, 
Synthese Historical Library 25 (Dordrecht, 1985), 213-41; Craig, The Problem of Divine Fore¬ 
knowledge, 103-26; H.J.M.J. Goris, Free Creatures of an Eternal God. Thomas Aquinas on God’s 
Infallible Foreknowledge and Irresistible Will (Leuven, 1996), 213-54; J. Marenbon Le tempts, la 
prescience et les futures contingents de Boece a Thomas d’Aquin (Paris, 2005), 117-62. 

37) See John Duns Scotus, Lectura I, 39.1-5, 23, 27, 85, 87, and further references in M.J.F.M. 
Hoenen, Marsilius of Inghen: Divine Knowledge in Late Medieval Thought (Leiden, 1993), 
169-70. 
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things. 38 It seems that Aquinas’s theological ideas of God’s metaphysical free¬ 
dom with respect to alternative providential possibilities did not qualify the 
Aristotelian conception of the necessity of what is when it is, which in his 
view demanded that temporally definite true propositions be necessarily true. 


Later Medieval Ideas 

After Aquinas, many Latin commentators put forward the interpretation that 
in Aristotle’s view future contingent propositions are merely true-or-false or 
neither true nor false. 39 One of the exceptions was John Buridan, who read 
Aristotle in the same way as Abelard in his Dialectica and Logica ‘Ingredientibus’. 
All assertoric statements are true or false, although some are not determinately 
true or false, particularly those about future contingents. 40 Since theologians 
usually thought that divine omniscience concerns the whole history and the 
truth and falsity of propositions about it, the discussion of future contingents 
was divided into historical constructions of Aristotle’s view and the system¬ 
atic discussions in theology which often followed the Abelardian lines. 

The most influential late medieval approach to future contingents was 
included in John Duns Scotus’s modal metaphysics. God’s omniscience involves 
all possibilities, which as such are not dependent on God, and some of these 
are included in God’s providential plan of creation and receive being in the 
created world. 41 The description of a possible world at a particular moment 


381 For divine freedom and necessity in Aquinas, see, for example, E. Stump, Aquinas, Argu¬ 
ments of the Philosophers (London, 2003), 100-27. 

39) See, for example, John Duns Scotus, Quaestiones in libros Perihermenias Aristotelis , ed. 
R. Andrews et al„ (St. Bonaventure and Washington, D.C, 2004) (Opera philosophica 2), I, 
7-8 (179-181); Walter Burley, Commentarius in librum Perihermeneias Aristotelis in S. Brown 
(ed.), ‘Walter Burleys Middle Commentary on Aristode’s Peri hermeneias', Franciscan Studies 33 
(1973), 42-134 at 92, 95-6; William Ockham, Expositio in Librum Perihermenias Aristotelis 
1,6.15, eds. A. Gambatese and S. Brown, in Opera philosophica II (St. Bonaventure, 1978); Peter 
Auriol, Scriptum super primum Sententiarum 1,38.3, 817-28, in C. Schabel, ‘Peter Aureol on 
Divine Foreknowledge and Future Contingents’, Cahiers de I’Institut du moyen-dge grec et latin 
(1995), 63-212; Gregory of Rimini, Lectura super primum et secundum Sententiarum vol. Ill, I, 
38.1.1, eds. D. Trapp and V. Marcolino, (Berlin, 1984), 238-243; and Peter of Ailly, Quaes¬ 
tiones super libros Sententiarum I, 11.1 A (Strasbourg, 1940). 

401 Questiones longe super librum Perihermeneias, ed. R. van der Lecq, Artistarium 4 (Nijmegen, 
1983), 1,10. 

41) For Scotus’s modal theory, see S. Knuuttila, ‘Duns Scotus and the Foundations of Logical 
Modalities’ in John Duns Scotus: Metaphysics and Ethics, eds. L. Honnefelder, R. Wood and 
M. Dreyer (Leiden, 1996), 127-143.; C. Normore, ‘Scotus’s Modal Theory’ in The Cambridge 
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consists of compossible possibilities. Since all finite beings are contingently 
actual, alternative possibilities are possible with respect to the same time, 
though they are not compossible with what is actual. According to Scotus, 
impossibilities are incompossibilities between possible elements, such as 
Socrates’s sitting at a certain time and Socrates’s not sitting at the same time. 
God could have chosen a world in which the first happens by Socrates’s free 
will or a world in which the second happens by Socrates’s free will. These 
incompossible possibilities could be characterized as Socrates’s possibilities in 
alternative histories. 42 

The truth or falsity of a singular future contingent proposition is irrelevant 
with respect to what is necessary or contingent at the moment of time to 
which the proposition refers, the actual course of events being one of the pos¬ 
sible alternatives. While Boethius and Aquinas believed that the actuality of 
one part of an incompossible conjunction makes the other impossible, Scotus 
defined a contingent event as that the opposite of which could be actual at 
the very moment when it occurs. 43 

Scotus’s modal metaphysics incorporates many ideas from the early medi¬ 
eval model which was developed by Abelard and the nominates, such as the 
denial of the necessity of the present, the distinction between immutability 
and necessity and the universal validity of bivalence. 44 The systematic account 
of these matters in Scotus’s theory made it the most discussed account of 
God’s knowledge and contingency in late medieval and early modern thought. 45 
Ockham, like Scotus, believed that future contingent propositions are true or 
false, that created wills are non-determined free causes of contingent acts and 


Companion to Duns Scotus, ed. T. Williams, (Cambridge, 2003), 129-160; L. Honnefelder, 
Duns Scotus (Munich, 2005). 

421 Lectura 1,39.1-5, 62-3; Ordinatio 1,35.32, 49-51; 1,36. 60-1; 1,43. 5-7, 14, in Opera omnia 
VI, ed. C. Balic et al. (Vatican City, 1968). 

43) Ordinatio I, 2.1.1-2, n. 86, on Opera omnia II, C. Balic et al. (Vatican City 1950). In his 
early questions on Aristotle’s De interpretatione (note 62 above), Scotus still thought like 
Boethius and Aquinas; see, e.g., 1,9, 27. 

44) For the principles of twelfth-century nominales, see Y. Iwakuma and S. Ebbesen, ‘Logico- 
Theological Schools from the Second Half of the 12th Century: A List of Sources’, Vivarium 
30 (1992), 173-210. 

45) See H. Schwamm, Das gottliche Vorherwissen bei Duns Scotus und semen ersten Anhdngem 
(Innsbruck, 1934); John Duns Scotus, Contingency and Freedom Lectura 1.39, trans. with intro¬ 
duction and commentary by A. Vos, H. Veldhuis, A.H. Looman-Graanskamp, E. Dekker, and 
N.W. den Bok (Dordrecht, 1994); J. Soder, Kontingenz und Wissen. Die Lehre von den futura 
contingent^ bei Johannes Duns Scotus, Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophic und Theologie 
des Mittelalters, Neue Folge 49 (Munster, 1999). 
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that God knows these without their being atemporally present to him. 46 
While Scotus preferred to distinguish God’s eternal knowledge and choice 
from the temporal order sharply (Scotus, Led. I, 39.1-2, n. 28, 85, Ord I, 
40, n. 8), Ockham thought that they can be treated as temporally past. Even 
though God’s foreknowledge is past, its content is future, and as far as it is 
about future contingents, it is itself contingent (Sent. 1,38.1, Opera theolo- 
gica IV, 587). 47 Some influential late medieval thinkers embraced this idea. 48 
Giving up the Boethian-Thomistic view of the atemporal presence of the flux 
of time to God, many wondered how God could know the acts of the will, 
which is a free cause. This was dealt in Luis de Molina’s influential ‘middle 
knowledge’ theory of the counterfactuals of freedom. 49 

Early fourteenth-century thinkers continued to be interested in the dis¬ 
tinction between determinate and indeterminate truth and falsity. Ockham 
characterized all true propositions as determinately true because of their tem¬ 
porally immutable truth-value, but there were other suggestions as well. 50 


461 For Ockhams view and the relevant texts, see M. Adams and N. Kretzmann, William of 
Ockham: Predestination, God’s Foreknowledge, and Future Contingents, 2nd edition (Indianapo¬ 
lis, 1983). 

47) Cf. Abelard’s view above. 

4S) See Robert Holkot, Seeing the Future Clearly: Quodlibetal Questions on Future Contingents by 
Robert Holcot, eds. P. Streveler and K. Tachau with W. J. Courtenay and H. Goodenough Gel- 
ber (Toronto, 1995), Sent II, 2; Gregory of Rimini, Sent. I, 38.2.3 (302-2); and Peter of Ailly, 
Quaestiones super Sent. I, 11.3S. This is also the hallmark of what is called the Ockhamist view 
of divine foreknowledge in contemporary philosophical theology; L. Zagzebski, The Dilemma of 
Freedom and Foreknowledge (Oxford, 1991), 66-97. 

49) In addition to the knowledge of all possibilities and the historical actualizations, God has a 
third kind of knowledge ( scientia media}, which comprises hypothetical truths about possible 
beings. In creating the world, God knows what possible creatures would do in any possible sit¬ 
uation. See Luis de Molina, On Divine Foreknowledge, Part IV of the Concordia, trans. with 
introduction and notes by A.J. Freddoso (Ithaca, NY, 1988). 

501 For early fourteenth century discussions, see J.-F. Genest, Predetermination et liberte creee d 
Oxford au XIV' siecle: Buckingham contre Bradwardine (Paris, 1992), 38-136; C. Normore, 
‘Petrus Aureoli and His Contemporaries on Future Contingents and Excluded Middle’, Syn¬ 
theses (1993), 83-92; C. Schabel, Theology at Paris, 1316-1345: Peter Aureol and the Problem 
of Divine Foreknowledge and Future Contingents (Aldershot, 2000); H. Gelber, It Could Have 
Been Otherwise. Contingency and Necessity in Dominican Theology at Oxford, 1300-1350 (Leiden 
and Boston, 2004), 223-50. Strelley and Holcot shared Ockham’s analysis of the contingency 
of God’s past knowledge of future contingents but not his view of thruth and falsity. According 
to Strelley, an assertoric proposition is determinately true, determinately false, indeterminately 
true (about non-necessary future possibilities which will be actual) or indeterminately false 
(about future possibilities which will not be actual). Gelber calls this a four-valued proposi¬ 
tional classification. There is no such thing as ‘just truth’. It seems that this terminology which 
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Some authors who associated the notions of indeterminate truth and falsity 
with the denial of the universal validity of bivalence argued that future con¬ 
tingent propositions should not be regarded as true or false in theology. One 
of these was Peter Auriol, who accepted the criticism of the non-temporal 
presence of all times to God’s eternal vision and argued that from God’s 
atemporal knowledge one could not conclude that future contingent propo¬ 
sitions would be true or false. This radical view found some supporters until 
it was damned by Pope Sixtus IV in 1474. 51 


differs from the thirteenth-century idea of merely disjunctive truth or falsity is a result of pro¬ 
viding the truth-values of propositions with particular properties of their truth-makers. The 
talk about the four-fold matrix of the truth tables of propositions is somewhat anachronistic in 
this context (239-41). 

51) Schabel, Theology at Paris. 
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This study contains three parts. The first tries to follow the spread of the study of the 
Prior Analytics in the first two centuries during which it was at all studied in Western 
Europe, providing in this connection a non-exhaustive list of extant commentaries. 
Part II points to a certain overlap between commentaries on the Prior Analytics and 
works from the genre of sophismata. Part III lists the questions discussed in a students’ 
compendium from about the 1240s and in six commentaries per modum quaestionis 
from the 1270s through the 1290s. 
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I. The Diffusion of the Prior Analytics 

The translation of the Prior Analytics that the scholastics used was the one 
Anicius Manlius Boethius had produced in the early sixth century. Having 
been totally forgotten, it seems, for centuries, it resurfaced in the second quar¬ 
ter of the twelfth century. And, mirabile dictu, it surfaced in two versions, 
which Minio-Paluello dubbed Florentinus and Carnotensis after the principal 
manuscripts, housed in Florence and Chartres, respectively. According to 
Minio-Paluello, the Florentine text is Boethius’ final version, while parts of 
the Chartres text represent his first go at the task of translating the Prior 
Analytics} 

An alternative translation was produced sometime during the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. Only book II is preserved, and there may never have been a book I. 


’> See Minio-Paluello s preface to his edition in AL III. 
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Anyway, it had next to no readers—no less than 275 medieval manuscripts 
carry Boethius’ translation, while there are just two witnesses to its competitor! 2 

The first witness to the work’s resurrection is Abelard, who seems to have 
looked at it, though not to have studied it thoroughly. 3 His pupil Otto of 
Freisingen is said to have been the first to have brought a copy of the text to 
Germany. 4 

About the 1140s Thierry of Chartres included the Prior Analytics in his 
Heptateuchon , 5 a collection of texts that comprises the whole of Ars Vetus and 
Nova with the exception of the Posterior Analytics. Thierry’s manuscript is the 
one after which the Chartres-version of Boethius’ translation is named. 

A little after the middle of the twelfth century, John of Salisbury in his 
Metalogicon (IV.4-5) provided a brief summary of the contents of the Prior 
Analytics. It is pretty obvious that he had not found the work much to his 
taste. Already in IV.2 he says that 

Although we need its doctrine, we do not need the book itself that much. For whatever is 
contained there is presented in an easier and more reliable manner elsewhere, though 
nowhere in a truer or more forceful manner. 6 

He only dwells a little on the topic of modality to inform us that attention to 
modality, even implicit modality, is of importance in the interpretation of 
Scripture. 

John’s “elsewhere”, where one may find an easier exposition of syllogistics, 
must be Boethius’ On Categorical Syllogisms, and the existence of this more 
accessible introduction to the subject seems to have served most 12th-century 
scholars as an excuse for not doing any serious work on the Prior Analytics — 
just as the existence of Boethius’ handy On Topical Differences retarded the 
introduction of Aristotle’s Topics in the schools. 


2) B. G. Dod, Aristoteles Latinus’ in The Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy, ed 
N. Kretzmann, A. Kenny and J. Pinborg (Cambridge, 1982), 46-79. For further information 
about the mss and 12th-century interest in the Prior Analytics see Minio-Paluello’ preface in AL III. 

3) See testimonia in AL m. 1-4: 433-436 and Christopher Martins article in the present collection. 

4) Rahewin, Gesta Frederici IV. 14, quoted AL hi. 1-4: 441. Rahewin mentions Topics, Elenchi and 
Analytics. The last item is more likely to be the Prior than the Posterior Analytics or both. 

5) Mss Chartres, BM, 497-498, lost during World War II, but extant in microfilm form. 

6) Metalogicon IV.2 (ed. J. B. Hall & K. S. B. Keats-Rohan (Turnhout, 1991) (CCCM 98), 141): 
“Ceterum, licet necessaria sit doctrina, liber non eatenus necessarius est. Quicquid enim conti- 
net, alibi facilius et fidelius traditur. Sed certe verius aut fortius nusquam.” 
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Other factors may have contributed to a slow acceptance of the Prior Ana¬ 
lytics, but at any rate there is remarkably little evidence of use of the work in 
12th-century companions to the remaining parts of the Organon. It is not 
even mentioned in the Categories commentary of Anonymus Porretanus from 
the third quarter of the century, 7 and its presence is negligible in that of 
Anonymus D’Orvillensis from the end of the century—there is just one 
imprecise quotation. 8 

Admittedly, there are not many obvious occasions for appealing to the Prior 
Analytics in commentaries on the Categories, but certainly the exegesis of the 
Sophistici Elenchi does offer such occasions. Yet the presence of the work in 
companions to the Elenchi from the second half of the 12th century is very 
modest. Thus it is not mentioned at all in the commentary of Anonymus 
Aurelianensis Primus (ca. 1160-80) or in Fallaciae Lemovicenses (ca. 1190- 
1210). 9 On the other hand, Anonymus Laudianus, an Englishman from the 
end of the 12th century, knew so much about the contents that he is likely to 
have read the work, 10 and the author of an early (mid-century?) Compendium 
Sophisticorum Elenchorum was capable of producing a verbatim quotation, 11 


71 Edited by S. Ebbesen in ‘Anonymus D’ Orvillensis’ Commentary on Aristotle’s Categories , 
Cahiers de llnstitut du Moyen Agegrec et latin (henceforth : CIMAGL) 70 (1999), 229-423. 

8) Edited by S. Ebbesen in A Porretanean Commentary on Aristotle’s Categories’, CIMAGL 72 
(2001), 35-88 . The quotation, of APr. 1.28, 44a34 occurs on pp. 253-4. 

9) Editions in S. Ebbesen, ‘Anonymi Aurelianensis I Commentarium in Sophisticos Elenchos’, 
CIMAGL 34 (1979), i-xlviii and 1-200, and S. Ebbesen, S. and Y. Iwakuma, ‘Fallaciae Lemovi¬ 
censes’, CIMAGL 63 (1993), 3-42 respectively. 

10) Anonymus Laudianus, Comm. SE t ms Oxford, Bodleian Library, Laud. misc. 368: 5rB, on 
SE 11.172b7-8: “Videtur ergo quod dicit methoduspropositionum potius referendum ad librum 
Periarmenias, ad Priora Analytica, quam ad Topica, sicut enim communem discretionem propo¬ 
sitionum demonstrativarum secundum partes simplices docuit in libro Periarmenias, et etiam 
dialecticarum, sed discretionem earum in forma et figura et modo in Prioribus Analyticis, et hoc 
in prima sectione, in secunda autem docuit idoneitatem sumendi medium, in tertia autem reso- 
lutionem earum, in Posterioribus autem docuit discretionem demonstrativarum secundum pro- 
priam materiam, sic et in libro Periarmenias docuit discretionem sophisticarum secundum 
communem materiam, in Prioribus autem Analyticis docuit commune iudicium secundum for¬ 
mant et figurant et modum et idoneitatem etiam sumendi medium in istis, et etiam resolutionem 
sophisticorum syllogismorum, aut in eos qui vere sunt syllogismi aut qui videntur esse.” 

n) Anonymus Parisiensis, Compendium Sophisticorum Elenchorum , ed. Ebbesen and Iwakuma, 
CIMAGL 60 (1990), 47-112, at p. 58: “unde Aristoteles in libro Analyticorum: si quidpositum 
in contrarium est conclusioni, necesse estfieri elenchumr The reference is to Arist. APr. II.20.66b9- 
11, trl. Boethii, rec. Flor AL III.1-4: 129 “si id quod {v.l. quidem} positum est contrarium sit 
conclusioni, necesse est fieri elenchum”. A less specific reference to APr. occurs on p. 69: “Illud 
tamen notandum est quod descriptio ligitiosae disputationis quam hoc loco Aristoteles ponit his 
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and so was Anonymus Aurelianensis Secundus in his De paralogismis (ca. 
1160-80). 12 Anonymus Cantabrigiensis, who is in many ways similar to the 
Aurelianenses, but probably somewhat younger (possibly as late as 1205/10), 
clearly had seen the Prior Analytics. Not only can he quote some passages from 
the beginning of book I, but he also contains a verbal echo of 1.25. 13 

Moreover, we have a sizeable fragment of a 12th-century commentary on 
the Prior Analytics, the only such commentary discovered so far. I call the 


verbis dicens litigiosa disputatio est quae syllogizat ex his quae videntur probabilia, non sunt autem 
tantum habet convenire disputation! peccatum in materia et non in forma habenti. Hoc autem 
idcirco ab eo fortasse factum est quiain hoc opere de iudicio materiae intendebat et non de iudi- 
cio formae, de quo satis egerat in libro Analyticorum.” 

12) Anonymus Aurelianensis II, De paralogismis, ed. S. Ebbesen, Anonymus Aurelianensis II, 
Aristotle, Alexander, Porphyry and Boethius. Ancient Scholasticism and 12th century Western 
Europe’, CIMAGL 16 (1976), 1-128, at 23f: “Demonstrativus enim non fit ex praemissa inter- 
rogadone, testante Aristotele qui dicit: talis differentia est inter propositionem demonstrativam et 
dialecticam quod demonstratio est sumptio alterius partis contradictionis, non enim interrogat sed 
sumit qui demonstrat, dialecticus vero semper fit ex praemissa interrogadone, non enim \est/ 
dialectics [et] si alia quaestio non praecedat”. See Arist., APr. I.1.24a22-24 

- p. 36: “Unde dicit Aristoteles in Prioribus Analyticis quod singularis propositio non est syllo- 
gistica, id est non valet ad demonstrativum syllogismum.” Cf.APr. I.27.43bl 1-15. 

- p. 80: “Unde Aristoteles in Prioribus Analyticis, ubi agit de demonstrativa, ponit tantum illam 
fallaciam quae est petere id quod est in principio per multivocationem, ubi est identitas in voca- 
bulis, quia unum notius non est altero (non est enim notius mucro quam gladius, nec econverso) 
itaque iste modus operatur fallaciam secundum multivocationem tantum”. APr. 1.24. 

13) Ms Cambridge, St John’s College, D.12: 80r: “In octava autem partitione <i.e. Topics VIII> 
earum tmodof orationum habetur quarum ex Prioribus habita est inventio. [...] Compositio- 
nem autem syllogisticam, ut quae omnibus syllogismi speciebus communis est, in Prioribus 
docemur Resolutoriis. 

- 80vA: Artificialis ordo est quando prius dicuntur quae posteriora sunt, quo ordine utitur 
Aristoteles in Analyticis, nam cum prior sit terminus quam propositio, de propositione tamen 
agit ante terminum.” APr. 1.1. 

- 81rA: “unde Aristoteles in Prioribus Analyticis: “dialectica propositio est percuncta<n>ti[m] 
quidem interrogatio contradictionis, syllogizanti vero sumptio apparentis et probabilis.” 
APr. I.1.24bl0-12, rec. Flor. On the same page the expression vane sumpta occurs, which is 
derived from APr. I.25.42a23&29. 

- 81 vA: “cum propositio per divisionem definiatur in Prioribus Analyticis hoc modo: propositio 
est orado affirmativa vel negativa alicuius de aliquo.” 

- 84rB: “De demonstrative etiam quaedam docet in Prioribus Analyticis, licet non videatur nisi 
generaliter syllogismorum formam tracta[[sse]]\re/.” Cf. APr. I.I, I.13.32bl8-22,1.23.40b23, 
II.23.68blO. 
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author “Anonymus Aurelianensis Tertius” or “AA-III” for short. 14 The text 
breaks off at I.31.46a34. If it was ever complete, it was a bulky work. An edi¬ 
tion is being prepared by Christina Thomsen Thornqvist of the University of 
Gothenburg. Her transcription, without apparatus, runs to 140 A4 pages. 

A serious analysis of the contents must wait till Thornqvist’s edition appears, 
but it is clear that AA-III had Latin predecessors, for he repeatedly discusses 
other people’s interpretation of a passage. He keeps rather close to the text 
without engaging in wide-ranging speculations, but he does show awareness 
of some of the major problems with Aristotle’s text. Furthermore, he betrays 
some dependence on a Greek commentary with great similarities to Philopo- 
nus’, though he does not openly refer to any Greek source. 

AA-III’s acquaintance with the Greek material was probably second-hand, and 
it is a matter for future research to find out what exactly the source was. Minio- 
Paluello had shown that one early manuscript of Boethius’ translations of the 
Prior Analytics —the very same after which recensio Florentina is named—contains 
a considerable number of scholia translated or adaptated from the Greek, and he 
had argued on stylistic grounds that the translator was Boethius himself. 15 Shiel 
thought what Minio-Paluello had found was Boethius’ translation of the mar¬ 
ginal scholia in the Greek manuscript he used for his translations of the Organon, 
and on whose marginalia Shiel believed he based his own commentaries. 16 

Whereas I consider it possible that the translator of the scholia was indeed 
Boethius, I have no doubt that the rest of Shiel’s theory is wrong, and I believe 
that AA-III provides evidence that the scholia in the Florence ms are only 
extracts from a bigger collection of translated scholia. If Boethius was, indeed, 
the translator, the translated material —“Commentum Graecum ”—is unlikely 
to have amounted to a full-scale commentary, for to prepare for his own, 


14) Ms Orleans, BM, 283: 174-203, formerly belonging to the monastery of Fleury. So far, the 
only relevant publication is S. Ebbesen, ‘Analyzing Syllogisms or Anonymus Aurelianensis III— 
the (presumably) Earliest Extant Latin Commentary on the Prior Analytics, and its Greek 
Model’, CIMAGL 37, 1-20. Rp. in Greek-Latin Philosophical Interaction: Collected Essays of 
Sten Ebbesen I (Aldershot, 2008)... It is probable, but not quite certain, that AA-III and the 
Elenchi-xdited works by Anonymi Aurelianeses I-II come from the same environment. The 
script is similar in all three works, but the APr. commentary occurs in a part of the manuscript 
that could have been joined to the others only when the ms was bound in Fleury after the 
12th c. Cf. Ebbesen. Anonymus Aurelianensis II’, 1-2. 

15) L. Minio-Paluello, A Latin Commentary (? Translated by Boethius) on the Prior Analytics 
and its Greek Sources’, Journal of Hellenic Studies (1957), 77, 93-102. Reprinted in L. Minio- 
Paluello, Opuscula (Amsterdam, 1972); and Minio-Paluello in AL III. 1-4. 

16) J. Shiel, A Recent Discovery: Boethius’ Notes on the Prior Analytics', Vivarium (1982), 20, 
128-41. 
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Boethius would need extensive notes rather than a translation of whole Greek 
commentary. If, on the other hand, the translator was a 12th-century person, 
a complete translation becomes probable. Future research is certain to produce 
more evidence bearing on these questions. 17 

Whatever the exact amount of Greek material available, it may be assumed 
that it did help the first Latin commentators on the Prior Analytics to gain 
confidence that they could deal with the difficult text. On the other hand, the 
Greek material does not seem to have been accessible to many scholars, and, 
as we have seen, rather few 12th-century men really dared grapple with Aris¬ 
totle’s text. 

The chapter on syllogistic in Dialectica Monacensis, which may be from the 
second decade of the thirteenth century, repeatedly refers to the Prior Analytics 
in ways that suggest the author had personal acquaintance with the text, 18 but 
we have to wait till about 1240 before it becomes obvious that teaching the 
Prior Analytics had become established practice in schools at university level. 
In this respect, the situation is similar to that of the Topics and the Posterior 
Analytics. 

Probably the first preserved commentary is Robert Kilwardby’s from about 
1240, which is both thorough and quite sophisticated. 19 

In the well-known Ripoll compendium, 20 generally supposed to reflect 
examination practice at the arts faculty of Paris about the 1240s, a fair amount 
of space is allotted to the Prior Analytics, with an analysis of its structure and a 
number of standard questions, twenty-three on book I and thirteen on book II 
(see list in part III, below). The text is one with no great academic pretensions 
and offers little of theoretical interest. An important sign of immaturity is the 
occurrence of two questions (1.5 & 1.9) about differences between Boethius’ 
and Aristotle’s treatment of syllogistic. This shows that Boethius’ On Categori¬ 
cal Syllogisms was not yet considered passe. And while it is clear that teaching 
the Prior Analytics was already a rather well-established practice, it is remark¬ 
able that the question section raises not a single one about modal syllogisms; 


17) For my arguments against the Shiel thesis, see S. Ebbesen, ‘The Aristotelian commentator’ in 
The Cambridge Companion to Boethius, ed. J. Marenbon (Cambridge, 2009), 33-55, which also 
contains references to earlier literature. Thornqvisfs edition of AA-III will contain extensive 
notes comparing passages in AA-III with passages in the Greek commentators. 
ls) Edition in L. M. de Rijk, Logica Modemorum II.2 (Assen, 1967). 

19) See P. Thom, Logic and Ontology in the Syllogistic of Robert Kilwardby (Leiden, 2007) (Studien 
und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 92). 

201 On this work, see L’enseignement de la philosophic au XIIP siecle, ed. C. Lafleur (Turnhout, 
1997) (StudiaArtistarum 5). 
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in fact, after twenty questions relating to the first seven chapters of book I, the 
texts jumps to ch. 27. This indicates a teaching practice of staying, in the 
main, within the universe of Boethius’ work. 

A similar selectivity of interest is attested by the compendium called Com- 
munia “Visitatio”, which may be from about 1250. After a couple of questions 
about the role of the syllogism in the Prior Analytics and its definition plus 
some notabilia about conversion we jump to ch. 29 (unless a mysterious 
syllogismus ad diversificandum is from somewhere earlier in book I), and the 
treatment of book II is even more desultory. 21 

This lack of interest in modal syllogistic is in stark contrast to the preserved 
question commentaries from later in the century, each of which contains many 
questions on the subject, as may easily be verified by a glance on the lists in 
part III, below. One is left with the impression that as late as the middle of the 
13 th century the Prior Analytics was not the most intensely studied part of the 
Organon, and the impression is supported by the 1252 statute of the English 
nation at Paris, which for a bachelor to be licensed to “determine” requires 
that the candidate have followed two ordinary and one cursory reading of the 
Old Art, Topics and Elenchi, whereas he needs only have attended one ordinary 
and one cursory reading of the Prior Analytics-, moreover, the candidate is even 
allowed to be in the middle of one of the courses instead of having finished it. 22 

The compendium called Communia Feminae, which I have tentatively dated 
to ca. 1260, no longer leaves the modal syllogisms untouched. 23 

Kilwardby’s commentary soon became a classic. In later sources he could be 
referred to as the Expositor, and it was his work that Albert of Cologne, whom 
some call The Great, chose to pillage for the Prior Analytics part of his great 
encyclopedia of all learning. 24 


21) See text in S. Ebbesen, ‘Communia “Visitatio” & Communia “Feminae”’, CIMAGL 73, 
167-258, at 198-203. 

22) Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, ed. H. Denifle and E. Chatelain (Paris, 1889—hence¬ 
forth CUP) I, N° 201: “Bacchelarius autem licentiandus ad determinandum in artibus Parisius 
[...] fidem faciet corporalem quod [...]. Insuper quod audiverit libros Aristotilis de Veteri logica, 
videlicet librum predicamentorum et librum periarmenias bis ad minus ordinarie, et semel cur- 
sorie; librum sex principiorum semel ordinarie ad minus et semel cursorie; libros videlicet tres 
primos topicorum et librum divisionum semel ordinarie vel ad minus cursorie; libros topicorum 
Aristotilis et elencorum bis ordinarie, et semel ad minus cursorie, vel si non cursorie, ad minus 
ter ordinarie; librum priorum semel ordinarie et semel cursorie, vel sit in audiendo, ita quod 
medietatem ad minus ante quadragesimam peraudiverit audiendo continue usque in finem; 
librum posteriorum semel ordinarie complete.” 

23) See the edition in Ebbesen, ‘Communia’, 239-41. 

24) See S. Ebbesen, ‘Albert (the Great?) s Companion to the Organon in Albert der Grosse, seine 
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I am aware of seven literal commentaries from the second half of the 
13th century—three English, one certainly and one probably Parisian, one 
probably produced in Toulouse, and one from Bologna: 

- Anonymi, ms Cambridge, Peterhouse 206: 81-97v & 98-133v (two 
commentaries, presumably English, 1250s or 1260s) 

- Anonymus, ms Oxford, Bodleian Library, Canon, misc. 403: 134-181 
(English, ca. 1260s) 

- Iacobus de Duaco (James of Douai, Paris 1270s; several mss, see O. 
Weijers, Le travail intellectuel a la Faculte des arts de Paris: textes et maitres 
(ca. 1200-1500), (Turnhout, 1994-) (Studia Artistarum l-).fasc. 4, 100-1.) 

- Augustinus Triumphus de Ancona (uncertain date, the author, who lived 
1243-1328, at one point studied in Paris; see Weijers, Le travail, fasc. 1, 
71-3) 

- Guillelmus Arnaldi (probably Toulouse, 1290s; see Weijers, Le travail, 
fasc. 3, 104) 

- Gentilis de Cingolis (perhaps Bologna 1290s or early 14th c., but attri¬ 
bution and date uncertain; see M. Bertagna, ’ll commento agli Analitici 
Primi attribuito a Gentile da Cingoli. Una presentazione’ in L’insegna- 
mento della logica a Bologna nelXLVsecol, ed. D. Buzzetti, M. Ferriani, 
A. Tabarroni (Bologna, 1992) (Istituto per la storia dell’ Universita (Studi 
e memorie per la storia dell’Universita di Bologna NS 8), 241-76. 

I am further aware of six question commentaries, three Parisian and three 
English, dating from the 1270s to 90s, the questions of which are listed in 
part III, below: 

- Pseudo-Boethius Dacus (Paris, 1270s). 25 

- Simon of Faversham (Paris, though by an English master, probably late 
1270s). 

- Radulphus Brito (Paris, 1290s) 

- Anonymus Wigorniensis (English, no later than the early 1290s) 


Zeit, sein Werk, seine Wirkung, ed. A. Zimmermann with G. Vuillemin-Diem (Berlin and New 
York, 1981) ( Miscellanea Mediaevalia 14), 89-103. Reprinted in S. Ebbesen, Topics in Latin 
Philosophy from the 12th-14th centuries: Collected Essays ofSten Ebbesen, II (Aldershot, 2009). 

25) “Pseudo-Boethius” because once, for extremely weak reasons, the work was thought to be by 
Boethius of Dacia, which it certainly is not. 
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- Two Anonymi in ms Cambridge, Gonville & Caius 611/341, whose 
works I refer to as Quaestiones primae and Quaestiones alterae (English, 
hardly later than the 1290s) 

The questions by Richard of Campsall (English), edited by Synan, 26 probably 
date to the first years of the 14th century, but could perhaps be from very the 
late 1290s. 

The above census is not even based on a thorough search—there are sure to 
be several more commentaries around. Anyhow, the conclusion is clear: in 
the second half of the 13th century the Prior Analytics had a secure place in the 
university curriculum on both sides of the Channel, and we should expect the 
study of the text to have left traces in many scholastic works. 

A look at a couple of Elenchi commentaries bears out the expectation. The 
Incerti auctores of the 1270s refer to some 22 different passages in the Prior 
Analytics ; Simon of Faversham to some 13. 27 Moreover, as we shall see in 
part II, a number of 13th-century sophismata deal with Prioristic matters. 

In short: Aristotle’s book on categorical syllogistic had now been fully inte¬ 
grated in the teaching of logic, and Boethius’ De syllogismo categorico paid the 
price, falling from grace to such an extent that the production of copies almost 
ceased. 28 


II. Foci of Interest and Overlapping with the Genre of Sophismata 

There is next to no modern research on the contents of 13th-century com¬ 
mentaries on the Prior Analytics. A couple of pioneering studies of isolated 
problems in Kilwardby’s work by Ivo Thomas 29 only attracted a very limited 
public. Selected passages from the commentaries have been used along with 
other sources in some articles (e.g. Pinborg’s 1971 article), 30 but there are only 


26) The Works of Richard of Campsall, ed. E. A. Synan, I (Toronto, 1968) (Studies and Texts 17). 

27) See the indices of quotations in the respective editions, Incertorum Auctorum Quaestiones 
super Sophisticos Elenchos, ed. S. Ebbesen (Copenhagen, 1977) (Corpus Philosophorum Danico- 
rum Medii Aevi 7) and Simon of Faversham, Quaestiones super Libro Elenchorum, ed. S. Ebbesen, 
T. Izbicki, J.Longeway, F. del Punta and E. Stump, (Toronto, 1984) (Studies and Texts 60). 

2S) See census in Anicii Manlii Severini Boethii De syllogismo categorico. Critical edition with intro¬ 
duction, translation, notes and indexes by C. Thomsen Thornqvist (Gothenburg, 2008) (Studia 
graeca et latina Gothoburgensia 68), xli. 

29) I. Thomas, I. ‘Kilwardby on Conversion, Dominican Studies 6 (1953), 56-76; ‘Maxims in 
Kilwardby, Dominican Studies (1954) 7, 129-46. 

30) J. Pinborg, ‘Bezeichnung in der Logik des XIII. Jahrhunderts’ in Der Begriffder repraesentatio 
im Mittelalter, Stellvertretung — Symbol — Zeichen — Bild, ed. A. Zimmermann (Berlin and New 
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two book-length studies, Lagerlund’s Modal Syllogistics in the Middle Ages 31 
and Thom’s Logic and Ontology in the Syllogistic of Robert Kilwardby. Thom, 
however, explicitly deals only with Kilwardby, and in spite of the promising 
title of his book, Lagerlund’s account of the 13th century is almost exclusively 
based on Kilwardby and Albert, from whom he jumps to Richard of Camp- 
sail, who was active about 1300. 

With so little research to build on, a look at the titles of the questions asked 
in the question commentaries may be the best way to get a rough impression 
of what interested 13th-century readers of the Prior Analytics. 

When one looks at the lists of questions in part III, below, it jumps to the 
eye that only the three Parisian commentaries deal with book II as well as 
book I. Perhaps this reflects some difference in teaching practice between Paris 
and Oxford, but even the Parisians do not waste all that much energy on 
book II. Radulphus Brito is the one who takes it most seriously, the ratio 
between his questions on books I and II being approximately 3:1, as compared 
to a ratio of 3:2 in the text commented on. 

While a broad variety of subjects are treated in the questions, two clearly 
receive preferential treatment: conversion and modal syllogistic. Whereas the 
number of questions devoted to conversion is not quite proportional to the 
space allotted to the subject in Aristotle’s text, the great number of questions 
about modal syllogisms corresponds nicely with the fact that the subject occu¬ 
pies all of chapters 8-22. 

The special attention to conversion is strongest in Anonymus Wigorniensis, 
who has the following impressive list of questions on the topic: 

U. omnis propositio possit converti 

U. ista propositio ‘nullus senex erit puer’ possit habere istos sensus ‘nullus senex qui est vel 
qui erit, erit puer, vel nullus senex posterius erit puer prius’ 

De conversione huius ‘cuiuslibet hominis asinus currit’ et similiter de conversione huius 
‘nullius hominis asinus currit’ 

U. propositio exclusiva sit una vel plures 

Quam suppositionem habeat terminus in exclusiva a parte subiecti 
Quam suppositionem habeat terminus in exclusiva a parte praedicati 
U. haec ‘tantum omnis homo currit’ possit converti 
U. dictio exclusiva vel exceptiva immobilitet terminum 
U. ista ‘omnis homo praeter Socratem currit’ possit converti 


York, 1971) (Miscellanea mediaevalia 8), 238-281. Reprinted in J. Pinborg, Medieval Semantics. 
Selected Studies on medieval Logic and Grammar (London, 1984). 

31) H. Lagerlund, Henrik, Modal Syllogistics in the Middle Ages, (Leiden, Boston and Cologne, 
2000) (Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 70). 
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De conversione huius ‘nullus quaestionista fit sophista’ 

U. haec sit vera ‘quaestionista fit sophista’ 

De modo probandi conversionem universalis affirmativae de necessario et similiter particu- 
laris affirmativae de necessario 

De conversione particularis affirmativae de contingenti ad utrumlibet 
U. contingens pro possibili possit reperiri in aliqua speciali praeter contingens ad utrumli¬ 
bet vel praeter contingens necessarium 
U. universalis de contingenti pro possibili possit converti in terminis 
U. omnis propositio de modo possit converti 

Striking features of this list are [1] that questions are asked about exclusive and 
exceptive propositions (i.e. propositions containing such syncategoremes as 
tantum or praeter), [2] that at least four questions deal with matters of sup¬ 
position (the one about nullus senex eritpuer, the two that mention supposi¬ 
tion, and the one whether exclusive or exceptive operators immobilize a term), 
and [3] that one asks about a well-known sophisma, viz. Cuiuslibet homi- 
nis asinus CURRiT. We are in sophismatic territory, for syncategoremes is 
what sophismata are primarily about, and supposition plays a great role in the 
sophismatic literature. 

Moreover, Anonymus Wigorniensis returns to matters of supposition in the 
questions on modal syllogisms: 

U. modus necessitatis adveniens termino vel verbo praesenti ampliet ipsum ad plura tem- 
pora ita quod stet pro pluribus simul 
U. modus necessitatis ampliet quantum ad numerum suppositorum 
U. modus necessitatis ampliet ad diversam rationem supponendi 
U. modus contingentiae ampliet verbum ad tempora 

U. ‘contingit’ et ‘potest’ possint ampliare terminum substantialem ita quod stet pro eo 
quod contingit esse hominem 

It is hardly coincidental that exactly an English commentary takes such a great 
interest in supposition and sophismata. This seems to be a rather common 
trait among English logicians from the late 13th century. Not that a similar 
interest cannot be detected in the works of their continental counterparts, it 
just is not as predominant. 

There are some obvious points of contact between the study of sophismata 
and that of the Prior Analytics, for sophismata primarily treat 

(1) problems concerning the functions of syncategoremes, including the 
classical quantifiers, modal operators and reduplicatives (in eo quod, in quantum) 
among others. The relevant syncategoremes occur in the sophismatic proposi¬ 
tions themselves, as does, e.g., in quantum in the oft-debated aliqua in 
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quantum conveniunt DiFFERUNT. Problems of type (1) often fall within or 
least touch on the sphere of Prior Analytics I, which also deals with quantifica¬ 
tion, modalities and reduplication. 

(2) problems arising from doubts about the validity of the proof or disproof 
of the sophismatic proposition. Such problems fall within or at least touch on 
the sphere of the Prior Analytics because they regard the validity of argumen- 
tational moves, including the use of conversion. 

The results of this overlap are, among others: 

(Re 1) Some standard sophismata are debated in questions on the Prior 
Analytics. Omne grammaticum de necessitate est homo, which prima¬ 
rily raises both a question about conversion and one about necessity, is the 
subject of Ps.-Boethius qu. 1.34, Simon of Faversham qu. 1.24 and Radulphus 
Brito qu. 1.17. Cuiuslibet hominis asinus CURRiT is discussed by Anony- 
mus Wigorniensis qu.10, by Ps.-Boethius qu.1.98, and—very extensively—in 
the Quaestiones alterae of Gonville & Caius 611/341 (quu.94-96, cf. 101). Aliqua 
in quantum conveniunt differunt is taken up in Quaestiones alterae qu. 
116 in connection with Aristotle’s treatment of reduplication in APr. 1.38. 

(Re 2) Some sophismata have simply been constructed for the sole purpose 
of hightlighting problems that primarily belong in the sphere of the Prior 
Analytics. Already Kilwardby had discussed whether conversion is a sort of 
argumentation, 32 and the question Utrum conversio sit species argumentationis 
turns up in both Ps.-Boethius (qu. 1.21), Simon (qu. 1.10), Radulphus 
(qu. 1.6) and Anonymus Wigorniensis (qu. 4). But perhaps the most extensive 
treatment of the question occurs as a problema in a sophisma from the very late 
13th c. with the unusual title Contingit ad utrumlibet nullum B esse 
A, ERGO CONTINGIT AD UTRUMLIBET NULLUM A ESSE B (ms Vat. lat. 3061: 
4lvA-42vB). Moreover, much earlier a standard sophisma had been created 
for the purpose of discussing conversion, namely Omnis homo est animal et 
econverso (as so often, the sophisma actually illustrates two types of pro¬ 
blem: the nature of conversion and the scope of the conjunction ‘et’). A rather 
standard version of the corpus sophismatis is the following: 

Every man is an animal and vice versa. 

Proof: Socrates is an animal and vice versa, Plato is an animal and vice versa, and so on, 
therefore every man is an animal and vice versa. There would appear to be the topic from 
exhaustively enumerated parts to their whole. 


See Thomas, ’Conversion’ and Ebbesen, ’Albert’. 
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Disproof: Every man is an animal and vice versa, therefore every man is an animal and every 
animal is a man. The last-named proposition is false, consequendy the sophismatic proposi¬ 
tion is so too. There would seem in the disproof to be the topic “from an equipollent or 
convertible”, for the proposition ‘every man is an animal and vice versa’ is equipollent with 
‘every man is an animal and every animal is a man’ [....] 

The standard answer to this sophisma is that the sophismatic proposition is ambiguous 
because the ‘vice versa’ may cover simple conversion or accidental conversion. If it covers 
simple conversion, the sophismatic proposition is false, and thus it is taken in the disproof, 
and then it follows that ‘every man is an animal’ converts with ‘every animal is a man’, 
which is false. If, however, it indicates accidental conversion, the sophismatic proposition is 
true, and the sense is “every man is an animal and some animal is a man”. 33 

The standard distinction gave rise to two sorts of questions which would be 
treated in sophismatic problemata. One is whether the distinction between 
the two sorts of conversion is a good one, and if so, whether it is relevant 
for solving the sophisma. Another is whether ‘econverso’ is at all a sign of 
conversion, which is an operation on propositions. 34 The latter problem is 
a close cousin of a the question found in Ps.-Boethius (1.19), Anonymus 
Wigorniensis (5) and (slightly differently formulated) in Anon., Quaestiones 


33) Anonymus Erfordensis, Sophismata, sophisma 6, ms Erfurt CA 4° 328: 13rB: “Quaeritur de 
isto sophismate Omnis homo est animal et econverso. Quod probatur sic: Socrates est ani¬ 
mal et econverso, Plato est animal et econverso, et sic de singulis; igitur omnis homo est animal 
et econverso. Et videtur ibi esse locus a partibus sufficienter enumeratis ad suum totum. 
§ Improbatur sic: Omnis homo est animal et econverso, ergo omnis homo est animal et omne 
animal est homo. Haec est falsa, ergo et prima. Et videtur in improbatione esse locus ab aequi- 
pollenti sive a convertibili, illae enim aequipollent ‘omnis homo est animal et econverso’ et 
‘omnis homo est animal et omne animal est homo’. Et quod sequatur patet, quoniam ‘econverso’ 
significat transmutationem subiecti in praedicatum, ergo cum ei praeponatur ‘et’ coniunctio 
copulativa, ipsa autem vult semper copulare similia, ideo cum praeponatur propositio universalis 
sequetur {universalis sequetur: vel sequatur cod.} propositio universalis, et ideo sequetur ‘omnis 
homo etc., ergo omnis homo est animal et omne animal est homo’, et quia ilia est falsa, ‘omne 
animal est homo’, ideo et haec similiter, ‘omnis homo est animal et econverso’. § Ad hoc sophi¬ 
sma communiter respondetur quod prima est duplex ex eo quod haec dictio ‘econverso’ potest 
dicere conversionem simplicem vel per accidens. Si dicat conversionem simplicem, sic est falsa, 
et sic improbatur, et tunc sequitur quod illae duae convertantur ‘omnis homo est animal’ et 
‘omne animal est homo’, quod falsum est. Si autem denotet conversionem per accidens, sic est 
vera, et tunc est sensus “omnis homo est animal, et quoddam animal est homo”, et tunc probatur.” 

34) U. dictio ‘econverso’ possit dicere conversionem quae est passio propositionis. Found in Anon. 
Erfordensis, Sophisma 6, and -with only slighdy different formulations- in Anon. Tabarroneus, 
Sophisma 7, Anon. Liberanus Sophisma 10, Anon. Alani Sophisma 9. For the collections of soph¬ 
ismata referred to, see S. Ebbesen, S. and F. Goubier, A Catalogue of 13th-century Sophismata , 
(Paris, forthcoming). 
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primae (3) and Quaestiones alterae (4): Utrum conversio sit passio propositionis 
vel terminorum. 

More examples could be adduced of sophismata treating of Prioristic mat¬ 
ters and Priora commentaries treating of sophismatic matters, but these suffice 
to show, I believe, that it will be a good idea to supplement any study of 13th- 
century “prioristics” with a close look at the sophismatic literature. 


III. Lists of Questions 35 


The Ripoll Compendium’s questions on the Prior Analytics. 


§688 36 1.1 

§689 1.2 

§690 1.3 

§691 1.4 

§692 1.5 

§693 1.6 

§694 1.7 


§695 1.8 

§696 1.9 

§697 1.10 

§698 1.11 

§699 1.12 

§705 1.13 

§706 1.14 

§707 1.15 

§708 1.16 

§709 1.17 


Quare non ponit hie auctor prooemium ad librum Topicorum sicut 
ad librum Posteriorum 

An male ponitur in hac arte definitio syllogismi 
Si syllogismus est oratio una 

U. in definitione syllogismi male ponitur “quibusdam” 

Quid dicitur hie syllogismus imperfectus 

Quare alii modi aliarum figurarum ad illos qui sunt primae figurae 
reducuntur 

Quare Boethius ponit quinque modos in prima figura concludentes 
inductive, quos docet reducere ad quattuor primos, Aristoteles vero 
nullam facit hie mentionem de illis 

Quare plus agit auctor hie de conversione quam in aliis libris 

Quare non agit hie de conversione quae fit per terminos infinitos, 

quae conversio per contrapositionem dicitur 

Quare non convertitur particularis negativa nec simpliciter nec per 

accidens 

Quare universalis affirmativa non convertitur simpliciter 
Quare nulla particularis habet converti per accidens 
Quare sine universali non fit syllogismus 
Quare altera praemissarum existente negativa oportet quod 
conclusio sit negativa 

Quare minor in prima figura non possit esse negativa 

Quare secunda figura concludit negativum et non affirmativum 

Quare tertia figura non concludit universale sed solum particulare 


35) For the mini -quaestiones (dubia ) treated by Kilwardby, see list in Thom, Logic and Ontology. 

36) § numbers as in C. Lafleur, Le “Guide de I’etudiant’’ d’un maiitre anonyme des arts h I’universite 
de Paris au XIII' siecle , (Quebec, 1992) (Publications du laboratoire de philosophic ancienne et 
medievale de la faculte de philosophic de l'Universite Laval 1). 
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§711 1.19 

§712 1.20 
§721 1.21 
§722 1.22 
§723 1.23 

§724 II. 1 
§725 II.2 
§726 II.3 
§727 II.4 
§730 II.5 
§731 II.6 
§734 II.7 
§735 II.8 

§736 II.9 
§739 II. 10 

§740 II. 11 
§741 11.12 
§732 11.13 
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Quare in prima figura concluditur affirmative vel negative vel 

universaliter vel partivulariter 

Quare ex puris negativis non fit syllogismus 

U. debeamus habere quartam figuram 

U. Aristoteles male doceat hie de syllogismo ad propositum 

U. Aristoteles male doceat huiusmodi reducere in figuras 

Quare hie descendit ad terminos infinitos ad docendum syllogizare 

de illis 

Quare utitur transitu 

Quare descendit ad specialem modum syllogizandi 

Quare verum sequitur ex falsis et non econverso 

U. superflue doceatur hie circularis syllogismus 

U. syllogismus per impossibile male dicatur syllogismus 

In quo differt syllogismus ex oppositis ab huiusmodi syllogismo 

U. male determinet de syllogismo secundum suum defectum 

Quare hie agitur de eo quod est petere quod est in principio et non 

Qualiter hie differenter agitur de istis et in libro Elenchorum 

U. enthymema et huiusmodi debeant praecedere quod est petere 

principium et non causa ut causa 

U. inductio sic ordinetur ad syllogismum 

U. instantia sit reducibilis 

Quare agitur de icotibus 


Anonymus (Ps.-Boethius Dacus), Quaestiones super Analytica Priora. 

Mss: Brugge, SB 509: 31rA-58vB; Firenze, B. Medicea-Laurenziana, St.Crucis 12 sin., 
3: 50rA-61rB. 

The list is entirely based on the Bruges ms 


31rA 


31rB 

31vA 

31vB 

32rA 

32rA 

32rB 

32vA 

32vA 


0. Primum oportet dicere. Secundum quod attestatur Aristoteles versus 
finem quarti Metaphysicorum, unumquodque naturalium 
determinatum est aliqua propria operatione 

1.1. U. logica sit scientia 

1.2. U. logica sit de ente 

1.3. U. logica sit de syllogismo ut de subiecto 

1.4. U. de modo sciendi sit logica 

1.5. U. logica sit scientia communis 

1.6. U. liber Priorum sit de syllogismo ut de subiecto 

1.7. U. scientia libri Priorum sit inventiva vel iudicativa 

1.8. U. syllogismus simpliciter sit genus ad dialecticum et ad 
demonstrativum 
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32vB 1.9. 
33rB 1.10. 
33rB 1.11. 

33vA 1.12. 
33vB 1.13. 

34rA 1.14. 
34rB 1.15. 
34rB 1.16. 
34vA 1.17. 
34vA 1.18. 
34vB 1.19. 
35rA 1.20. 
35rA 1.21. 
35rB 1.22. 

35vA 1.23. 
35vB 1.24. 
35vB 1.25. 
35vB 1.26. 
36rA 1.27. 
36rB 1.28. 
36vA 1.29. 
36vB 1.30. 
37rA 1.31. 
37rA 1.32. 
37rB 1.33. 
37rB 1.34. 
37vB 1.35. 

38rA 1.36. 

38rB 1.37. 

38rB 1.38. 

38vA 1.39. 

39rA 1.40. 
39rB 1.41. 


U. syllogismus ex falsis et improbabilibus simpliciter sit syllogismus 
U. de ratione syllogismi sit probare conclusionem 
U. tota natura syllogismi salvatur in praemissis praeter 
conclusionem 

U. conclusio sit de essentia syllogismi 

U. signum universale distribuat terminum communem universaliter 
pro omnibus suppositis tam essentialibus quam accidentalibus 
U. sequatur ‘omnis homo currit, ergo Socrates currit’ 

U. dici de omni sit dispositio subiecti 
U. conversio sit possibilis 

U. conversio tantum sit transpositio praedicati in subiectum 
U. conversio sit consequentia 

U. conversio sit passio propositionis vel terminorum 

U. termini manent idem in convertente et conversa 

U. conversio sit species argumentationis 

U. negatio praecedens terminum communem neget ipsum 

universaliter 

U. universalis negativa de inesse convertatur 
U. universalis affirmativa de inesse convertatur in particulari 
U. universalis affirmativa convertatur in terminis 
U. haec sit vera ‘quoddam caecum erit videns’ 

U. ista sit vera ‘aliquis homo est species’ 

U. particularis negativa de inesse convertatur 

U. aliqua propositio sit necessaria per accidens 

U. haec sit modalis ‘non de necessitate aliquod B esse A 

U. haec convertatur ‘non de necessitate aliquod B est A 

U. universalis negativa de necessario convertatur in terminis 

U. universalis affirmativa de necessario convertitur in particularem 

U. ista ‘de necessitate omne grammaticum est homo’ sit vera 

U. contingens pro possibili per unam rationem dicatur de 

contingenti ad utrumlibet et de contingenti pro necessario 

U. particularis affirmativa de contingenti ad utrumlibet convertatur 

in terminis 

U. ista consequentia sit bona ‘non contingit aliquod B esse A, ergo 
non contingit aliquod A esse B’ intelligendo ad utrumlibet 
U. particularis affirmativa de necessario quae antecedit ad istam ‘non 
contingit etc.’ repugnat illi de contingent ad utrumlibet 
U. universalis negativa de contingenti ad utrumlibet convertatur in 
terminis 

U. universalis negativa pro possibili convertatur in terminis 
U. particularis negativa de contingenti ad utrumlibet convertitur 
simpliciter 
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39rB 1.42. 

39vB 1.43. 
40rA 1.44. 

40rA 1.45. 
40rB 1.46. 
40vA 1.47. 
40vB 1.48. 
4lrA 1.49. 
4lrB 1.50. 
4lvA 1.51. 
4lvA 1.52. 

4lvB 1.53. 


42rB 1.54. 

42vB 1.55a. 
42vB 1.55b. 
43rA 1.56. 

43vA 1.57. 


44rB 1.58. 
44vA 1.59. 


44vB 1.60. 


45rA 1.61. 
45rB 1.62. 
45vA 1.63. 


(Ad c. 4} De sufficientia figurarum, u. tantum sint tres vel plures vel 
pauciores 

U. utraque praemissa existente negativa sequitur conclusio 
U. ex ambabus existentibus particularibus sequitur conclusio 
syllogistice 

U. maiore existente particulari fiat syllogismus in prima figura 
U. maiore existente negativa in prima figura sequitur conclusio 
U. in secunda figura actu fit syllogismus 

U. ex ambabus affirmativis in secunda figura possit fieri syllogismus 

U. syllogismus expositorius sit syllogismus 

U. syllogismus expositorius possit fieri in qualibet figura 

U. singularis negativa convertitur in terminis 

U. Aristoteles debeat in hoc libro determinare modum syllogizandi 

ex propositionibus de necessario et de contingenti 

U. ad aliquem syllogismum probandum oporteat ex opposito 

conclusionis cum utralibet praemissa interimere utramque vel 

sufficit tantum alteram interimere 

U. utraque existente de necessario possit fieri syllogismus inferendo 
conclusionem de necessario 
U. mixtio sit possibilis 
U. talis mixtio propositionum sit utilis 

U. significatum termini per indifferentiam se habet ad supposita 
cuiuslibet temporis [ed. Pinborg, ‘Bezeichnung’, 260-3] 

U. ipse terminus communis poterit restringi a praedicato ita quod si 
praedicatum fuerit praesentis temporis restringitur ad praesentia, si 
autem praeteriti ad praeterita, si vero futuri ad futura [ed. Pinborg, 
‘Bezeichnung’, 263-266] 

U. maiore existente de necessario et minore de inesse ut nunc 
sequatur conclusio de necessario 

U. maiore existente negativa de necessario et minore de contingenti 
sequatur conclusio de inesse & u. maiore existente negativa de 
necessario et minore de inesse ut nunc sequatur conclusio de 
necessario 

U. maiore existente de inesse absolute non determinando ipsam ad 
de inesse ut nunc vel ad de inesse simpliciter et minore de necessario 
sequitur conclusio de necessario 

U. maiore existente de inesse simpliciter et minore de necessario 
sequatur conclusio de necessario 

U. ex altera existente negativa universali de necessario et altera 
affirmativa de inesse sequatur conclusio de necessario 
U. affirmativa de necessario et altera necessaria de inesse sequitur 
conclusio de necessario in secunda figura 
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45vB 1.64. 

46rA 1.65. 

46rB 1.66. 
46rB 1.67. 

46rB 1.68. 
46vB 1.69. 

47rB 1.70. 

47vA 1.71. 
47vB 1.72. 

48rB 1.73. 

49rA 1.74. 

49rB 1.75. 
49rB 1.76. 

49vB 1.77. 

50rA 1.78. 
50rB 1.79. 

50vA 1.80. 
50vA 1.81. 
50vB 1.82. 
51rA 1.83. 
51rA 1.84. 


U. maiore existente universali affirmativa de necessario et minore 
particulari negativa de inesse in quarto secundae figurae sequatur 
conclusio de necessario 

Circa tertiam figuram, u. utraque existente universali, sive maior 
sive minor fuerit de necessario, sequitur conclusio de necessario 
U. sit necessarium conclusionem consimilari alicui praemissae 
U. Aristoteles debeat hie determinare de modo syllogizandi ex 
propositionibus de contingenti 
U. definitio contingentis sit bene assignata 

U. universalis negativa de contingenti ad utrumlibet convertatur in 
oppositam qualitatem 

U. propositio negativa pro possibili convertatur in oppositam 
qualitatem 

U. ad veritatem propositionis requiritur entitas extremorum 
U. terminus communis {aliquis B} ut ‘homo’ significat esse ipsius rei 
quae per ipsum significatur [ed. Pinborg, ‘Bezeichnung’. 266-8] 

U. terminus per rationem unam dicitur de suppositis per se et de 
suppositis per accidens, et u. per rationem unam dicitur de 
suppositis praesentibus, praeteritis et futuris [ed. Pinborg, 
‘Bezeichnung’, 268-72] 

U. aliquid potest esse suppositum alicuius termini respectu 
praedicati quod non est suppositum secundum se illius termini [ed. 
Pinborg, ‘Bezeichnung’, 272-4] 

U. ista ‘omne B contingit esse A’ habeat duas causas veritatis 
U. ista ‘omne B contingit esse A’ habet duplices sensus vel 
acceptiones 

U. ex ambabus de contingenti affirmativis ad utrumlibet sequatur 
conclusio de contingenti 

U. ex ambabus de possibili sequatur conclusio de possibili 
U. maiore de contingenti et minore de inesse sequatur conclusio de 
contingenti accipiendo ex hypothesi quod ilia de inesse sit de inesse 
simpliciter 

U. maiore de inesse simpliciter existente et minore de contingenti 
sequitur conclusio de contingenti 

U. ex maiore de inesse ut nunc et minore de contingenti sequitur 
conclusio de contingenti 

U. maiori de inesse affirmativa simpliciter et minore de contingenti 
sequatur conclusio de possibili 

De hoc quod dicit Aristoteles in littera sc. quod ex uno nihil 
sequitur 

U. maiore de contingenti et minore de necessario sequatur conclusio 
de contingenti 
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51rB 1.85. 

51rB 1.86. 

51vA 1.87. 

51vB 1.88. 

52rA 1.89. 

52rB 1.90. 
52rB 1.91. 

52vA 1.92. 

52vB 1.93. 

53rA 1.94. 
53rB 1.95. 
53vB 1.96. 
54rA 1.97. 
54rB 1.98. 


54vA 1.99. 
54vA 1.100. 
54vB 1.101. 

55rA 1.102. 
55rA 1.103. 


U. maiore affirmativa de necessario et minore de contingenti 
sequitur conclusio de contingenti 

U. maiore existente de necessario affirmativa et minore de 
contingenti sequitur conclusio de inesse 

U. maiore existente de necessario negativa minore de contingenti 
sequatur conclusio de inesse 

U. maiore existente negativa de necessario et minore de contingenti 
sequatur conclusio de necessario 

Circa secundam figuram , u. ex ambabus de contingenti possit fieri 
syllogismus 

U. singularia praedicantur vel possunt praedicari 

De hoc quod dicit generalissima praedicari de inferioribus nihil 

tamen de ipsis 

U. signum universale possit convenienter addi termino singulari et 
congrue 

U. signum universale potest addi termino communi tantum unum 
suppositum habenti, ut dicendo ‘omnis sol’ et ‘omnis luna’ 

U. universale affirmativum signum possit addi ad praedicatum 
U. ista sit vera ‘contingit aegrum esse sanum 
U. ista propositio ‘homo potest esse asinus’ sit vera 
U. obliquus possit esse subiectum 

U. signum universale adveniens recto et obliquo, ut ‘cuiuslibet 
hominis asinus currit’, unica distributione distribuat pro suppositis 
utri usque 

U. ex obliquis possit syllogizari 

U. maiore in recto et minore in obliquo fiat syllogismus 

Circa secundam figuram, u. in ipsa ex obliquis sequatur conclusio in 

U. reduplicatio sit dispositio subiecti 

U. propositio in qua ponitur nota reduplicationis sit vera, ut ‘homo 
est animal in eo quod animal’ 


55rB 

55rB 

55vA 

55vA 

55vA 

55vB 

56 rA 

56 rA 

56rB 


11.1. U. omnis syllogismus sit ex hypothesi vel ex suppositione aliarum 

11.2. U. unus syllogismus possit plura concludere 

11.3. U. idem sit syllogismus qui est de omnibus contentis sub medio 

11.4. U. ex contentis in secunda figura fiat syllogismus 

11.5. U. ex veris possit syllogizari falsum 

11.6. U. ex falsis contingit syllogizari 

11.7. U. ex falsis sequatur verum 

11.8. De hoc quod dicit Aristoteles quod conclusio vera sequitur ex falsis 
sed non propter quid sed quia 

11.9. U. sit possibile circulariter syllogizare 
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56rB II. 10. 

56vA II. 11. 

56vA 11.12. 
56vB 11.13. 
56vB 11.14. 


56vB 11.15. 
57rA 11.16. 

57rB 11.17. 

57rB 11.18. 

57vA 11.19. 

57vA 11.20. 
57vB 11.21. 
57vB 11.22. 
58rA 11.23. 
58rB 11.24. 
58vA 11.25. 


Ad quem artificem pertinet syllogismus circularis, u. ad dialecticum 
vel ad demonstratorem 

De conversione huius propositionis ‘nullum B est A: Aristoteles 
enim convertit earn sic: ‘cui nulli inest B, huic omni inest A 
In qua figura habet fieri tabs syllogismus, sc. circularis 
U. contingit syllogizare conversive 

Cum ex praemissis sic dispositis sequatur conclusio, u. ex opposito 
conclusionis et altera praemissarum inferatur oppositum alterius, et 
hoc syllogistice 

U. syllogismus per impossibile sit syllogismus 

U. syllogismus per impossibile pertineat ad demonstratorem vel ad 

dialecticum 

U. universalis affirmativa possit ostendi per impossibile in prima 
figura 

U. in syllogismo per impossibile possit accipi contradictorie 
oppositum 

U. particularis affirmativa possit ostendi per impossibili sumendo 
eius subcontrariam, quam Aristoteles appellat suam contrariam 
U. syllogismus ex oppositis sit syllogismus 
Ad quem artificem pertineat syllogismus ex oppositis 
U. conclusio syllogismi ex oppositis sit falsa et impossibilis 
U. in hoc Aristoteles debeat determinare de petitione principii 
U. contingit syllogizari ex ignotioribus ipsa conclusione 
U. petitio principii sit syllogismus 


Simon de Faverisham, Quaestiones super Analytica Priora. 

Mss: Milano, B. Ambrosiana C. 161.inf.: 34v-64v; Oxford, Merton College 292: 1 llrA- 
137v; Paris, BN lat. 16125: 37r -60v; Wien, ONB lat. 2302: 16r -23 v The Vienna ver¬ 
sion is radically different from the others. The list is entirely based on the Merton ms. 


lllrA 

lllrB 

lllvA 

112rA 

112rA 

112rB 


112vA 


0. Incipit Tria sunt genera causarum in entibus, scilicet natura, 
voluntas et intellectus... 

LI. U. de syllogismo possit esse scientia 

1.2. U. syllogismus simpliciter sit subiectum in hac scientia 

1.3. U. syllogismus in communi sit genus ad dialecticum et 
demonstrati vum 

1.4. U. syllogismus simpliciter probet suam conclusionem 

1.5. U. conclusio sit de essentia syllogismi [partial edition in S. Ebbesen, 
‘ Termini accidentals concreti. Texts from the late 13th Century’, 
CIMAGL 53 (1986), 37-150, at 139] 

1.6. U. dici de omni sit dispositio subiecti vel dispositio praedicati 
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112vB 


113rA 


113rB 

113vA 
113vB 
1 l4rA 
ll4rB 
114vA 
114vB 

115rA 

115vA 

115vA 

115vB 

116rA 

116vA 
1 16vB 

117rA 

117rA 

117rB 

117vA 

118rA 

118rB 

118vA 

118vA 

118vB 

119rA 
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1.7. U. in propositione universali, ut dicendo ‘omnis homo currit’ 

praedicatum attribuatur subiecto pro suppositis acceptis in propria 
forma [ed. Ebbesen, ‘Termini’, 140-2] 

1.8 U. signum universale adveniens termino substantiali distribuat 
terminum pro suppositis per se et per accidens [ed. Ebbesen, 
‘Termini, 143-145] 

I. 9. U. terminus distribuatur pro aliquo quod non participat formam 

termini [ed. Ebbesen ‘Termini , 146-147] 

10. U. conversio sit species argumentationis 

II. U. termini maneant idem in convertente et conversa 

12. U. conversio sit possibilis 

13. U. conversio sit passio propositionum an terminorum 

14. U. convertens et conversa differant specie 

15. U. negatio adveniens termino communi neget ipsum universaliter 
pro quolibet supposito 

16. U. universalis negativa convertatur universaliter et in terminis 

17. U. universalis affirmativa convertatur in particularem 

18. U. particularis affirmativa convertatur in particularem 

19. U. particularis negativa de inesse convertatur simpliciter et in 
terminis 

20. U. ilia propositio in qua negatur modus necessitatis, ut u. ista ‘non 
de necessitate quoddam B est A’ possit converti 

21. U. aliqua propositio possit esse necessaria per accidens 

22. U. universalis negativa de necessario convertatur simpliciter et in 
terminis 

23. U. universalis affirmativa de necessario convertatur in particularem 

24. U. haec sit vera ‘omne grammaticum de necessitate est homo’ 
[partial ed. Ebbesen, ‘Termini , 148-9] 

25. U. possibile per unam rationem dicatur de necessario et non 
necessario 

26. U. universalis negativa de contingenti ad utrumlibet convertatur in 
terminis 

27. U. particularis negativa de contingenti ad utrumlibet convertatur in 
terminis 

28. U. particularis affirmativa de contingenti ad utrumlibet convertatur 
in terminis 

29. U. ista duo sibi invicem contradicant ‘de necessitate aliquod B est A’ 
et ‘contingit ad utrumlibet aliquod B esse A’ 

30. U. sequatur ‘non contingit ad utrumlibet aliquod B esse A, ergo 
non contingit ad utrumlibet aliquod A esse B’ 

31. U. universalis negativa de contingenti pro possibili convertatur in 
terminis 

32. U. sint tres figurae nec plures nec pauciores 
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119rB 

119vA 

119vB 

120rA 

120rB 


120vA 

120vB 

121rB 

121vB 

122rA 

122rA 

122rB 

123rA 

123rB 

123vA 

124rA 

124rB 

124vA 


124vB 


125rB 

125vA 

125vB 

126rB 


1.33. U. in secunda et tertia figura sit aliquis syllogismus in actu 

1.34. U. syllogismus expositorius sit syllogismus 

1.35. U. propositio singularis negativa possit converti 

1.36. U. ad habendum contradictionem in modalibus negatio referenda 
sit ad signum et ad modum 

1.37. U. ad probandum syllogismum esse bonum oporteat ex opposito 
conclusionis cum utralibet praemissarum inferre oppositum 
utriuslibet an sufficiat inferre oppositum alterius tantum 

1.38. U. si syllogismus sit bonus oporteat ex opposito conclusionis cum 
altera praemissarum inferre oppositum alterius syllogistice 

1.39. U. utraque existente de necessario sequatur conclusio de necessario 

1.40. U. utraque vel altera existente de possibili possit esse bonus 
syllogismus 

1.41. U. mixtio sit possibilis 

1.42. U. maiore existente de necessario et minore de inesse sequatur 
conclusio de necessario 

1.43. U. maiore existente de necessario et minore de inesse sequatur 
conclusio de necessario gratia formae 

1.44. U. maiore existente de necessario et minore de inesse ut nunc 
sequatur conclusio de necessario 

1.45. U. ille syllogismus sit bonus ‘omnis homo de necessitate est animal, 
omnis lapis est homo, ergo omnis lapis de necessitate est animal’ 

1.46. U. maiore de necessario et minore de inesse ut nunc sequatur 
conclusio de inesse 

1.47. U. maiore de inesse absolute non determinando u. sit de inesse ut 
nunc aut simpliciter et minore de necessario sequatur conclusio de 
necessario 

1.48. U. maiore de inesse simpliciter et minore de necessario sequatur 
conclusio de necessario 

1.49. U. maiore universali affirmativa de inesse et minore universali 
negativa de necessario sequatur conclusio de necessario 

1.50. U. universali affirmativa existente de necessario et universali 
negativa existente de inesse sequatur conclusio de necessario in 
secunda figura 

1.51. U. in quarto modo secundae figurae maiore universali affirmativa de 
necessario et minore particulari de inesse sequatur conclusio de 
necessario 

1.52. U. in tertia figura utraque existente universali affirmativa et utralibet 
de necessario sequatur conclusio de necessario 

1.53. U. definitio contingentis sit bene assignata 

1.54. U. propositio de contingenti ad utrumlibet convertatur per 
oppositas qualitates 

1.55. U. propositio de possibili convertatur per oppositas qualitates 
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126vA 1.56. 

126vB 1.57. 
127rA 1.58. 

127rB 1.59. 

127vA 1.60. 
127vA 1.61. 
128rB 1.62. 
128vA 1.63. 

128vB 1.64. 

129rA 1.65. 

129vA 1.66. 

129vB 1.67. 

130rA 1.68. 

130rB 1.69. 

130vA 1.70. 

130vB 1.71. 

131rB 1.72. 

131vA 1.73. 

132rA 1.74. 

132rB 1.75. 
132vA 1.76. 

133rA 1.77. 


U. ad veritatem propositionis sive compositionis requiratur entitas 
extremorum [ed. S. Ebbesen, ‘Talking about what is no more. Texts 
by Peter of Cornwall (?), Richard of Clive, Simon of Faversham, 
and Radulphus Brito’, CIMAGL 55 (1987) 135-68, at 158-160] 

U. terminus signified suum significatum esse in actu 
U. propositio de contingenti nato conversa per oppositas qualitates 
convertatur in idem genus contingentis 

U. diversae acceptiones huius ‘B contingit esse A sint diversae 

causae veritatis aut sint diversae sensus multiplicis 

U. praedicatum adveniens subiecto restringat ipsum 

U. haec verba ‘potest’ et ‘contingit’ amplient subiecta in propositionibus 

U. ex omnibus de contingenti sit bonus syllogismus 

U. maiore de contingenti et minore de inesse sequatur conclusio de 

contingenti 

U. maiore de inesse et minore de contingenti sequatur conclusio de 
contingenti 

U. altera existente de inesse et altera de contingenti oporteat illam 
de inesse esse de inesse simpliciter 

U. maiore affirmativa de inesse et minore de contingenti sequatur 
conclusio pro possibili de contingenti 
U. maiore de contingenti et minore de necessario sit bonus 
syllogismus 

U. maiore affirmativa de necessario et minore de contingenti 
sequatur conclusio de contingenti 

U. maiore universali affirmativa de necessario et minore de 
contingenti sequatur conclusio de inesse 

U. maiore universali negativa de necessario et minore de contingenti 
sequatur conclusio negativa de inesse 

U. maiore negativa de necessario et minore de contingenti sequatur 
conclusio de necessario 

U. utraque existente de contingenti ad utrumlibet in secunda figura 
sit bonus syllogismus 

U. maiore negativa de contingenti ad utrumlibet et minore 
affirmativa de inesse sequatur conclusio de inesse 
U. maiore affirmativa de contingenti ad utrumlibet et minore 
negativa de inesse sequatur conclusio de contingenti ad 
utrumlibet—et hoc est quaerere utrum tabs mixtio valeat in quarto 
secundae 

U. in quarto secundae valeat mixtio contingentis et necessarii 
U. in primo modo tertiae figurae maiore de necessario et minore de 
contingnti solum sequatur conclusio de contingenti 
U. obliquus possit esse subiectum in propositione 
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133rB 1.78. U. contingat syllogizare ex obliquis 

133vA 1.79. U. in propositionibus praedicatum vere possit reduplicari supra se 


134rA II.l. 
134rA IL2. 
134vA II.3. 

134vB IL4. 
135rA II. 5. 

135rB II.6. 

135vA 11,7. 

135vB II.8. 
136rA II. 9. 

136rB II. 10. 


U. omnis syllogismus sit ex hypothesi 

U. ex veris sequatur falsum 

U. ex falsis passet sequi verum 

U. possibile sit syllogizare circulariter 

U. syllogizare circulariter pertineat ad dialecticum vel 

demonstratorem 

U. iste syllogismus ‘cui nulli inest B, huic omni inest A, C nulli etc.’ 
fiat in tertia figura 

U. sit possibile syllogizare conversive 
U. syllogismus per impossibile sit syllogismus 
U. syllogizare per impossibile pertineat ad dialecticum et 
demonstratorem 

U. universalis affimativa possit syllogizari per impossibile in prima 


136vA II.l 1. 

136vA 11.12. 
137rA 11.13. 
137rB 11.14. 


U. accipiendo oppositum conclusionis subcontrarie possit fieri 

syllogismus per impossibile 

U. syllogismus ex oppositis sit syllogismus 

U. philosophus hie debeat determinare de petitione principii 

U. enthymema sit syllogismus 


Radulphus Brito, Quaestiones super Analytica Priora 

ms Bruxelles, BR 3540-47: 372rA-438r 37 


278r 


280r 

281r 

282r 

282v 

282v 

283r 

283v 


0. Incipit Sicut dicit Tullius primo De officiis, trahimur instinctu 
interioris rationis et ducimur ad cognitionis et scientiae appetitus 
<cf. Cic., Off. 1.6.18> 

1.1. U. de syllogismo possit esse scientia 

1.2. U. syllogismus simpliciter sit subiectum in ista. scientia 

1.3. U. scientia libri Priorum sit inventiva vel analytica 

1.4. U. did de omni sit condicio subiecti vel praedicati 

1.5. U. conversio sit possibilis 

1.6. U. conversio sit species argumentationis 

1.7. U. termini maneant idem in convertente et conversa 


37) This list is an ever-so-slightly retouched repetition of J. Pinborg, ‘Die Logik der Modistae’, 
Studia Mediewistyczne 16 (1975), 86-90. Rp. in Pinborg, Medieval Semantics. There are more, 
and more reliable, mss than the one used by Pinborg for his list. 
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284r 1.8. 

285r 1.9. 

286r 1.10. 

286v 1.11. 

287v 1.12. 
288v 1.13. 
289v 1.14. 
290r 1.15. 
290v 1.16. 

292r 1.17. 
294v 1.18. 

296r 1.19. 

296v 1.20. 

298r 1.21. 

298v 1.22. 

302v 1.23. 

303r 1.24. 

304r 1.25. 
304v 1.26. 
305r 1.27. 
305v 1.28. 
306v 1.29. 
306v 1.30. 
308r 1.31. 
308v 1.32. 


310v 1.33. 
31 lr 1.34. 


U. conversio sit passio terminorum vel passionum 
U. negatio praecedens terminum communem neget ipsum pro 
quolibet supposito 

U. universalis negativa de inesse convertatur simpliciter 

U. universalis affirmativa de inesse convertatur in particularem 

affirmativam 

U. ista propositio sit vera ‘aliquis homo est species’ 

U. particularis negativa de inesse convertatur simpliciter 
U. universalis negativa de necessario convertatur simpliciter 
U. sit aliqua propositio necessaria per accidens 
U. sequatur ‘non de necessitate quoddam B est A, ergo non de 
necessitate quoddam A est B’ 

U. haec sit vera ‘omne grammaticum de necessitate est homo’ 

U. ‘possibile’ dicatur per unam rationem de necessario et non 
necessario. 

U. universalis negativa de contingenti pro possibile convertatur 

U. universalis negativa de contingenti ad utrumlibet convertatur 

U. particularis negativa de contingenti ad utrumlibet convertatur 
simpliciter 

U. particularis affirmativa de contingenti ad utrumlibet convertatur 
simpliciter 

U. sequatur ‘non contingit ad utrumlibet aliquod B esse A, ergo 
non contingit ad utrumlibet aliquod A esse B’ 

U. dicendo ‘B contingit non esse A’ negatio praecedens praedicatum 

removeat ipsum pro quolibet supposito 

U. sint tantum tres figurae syllogismorum 

U. ex ambabus negativis in aliqua figura fiat syllogismus 

U. ex ambabus particularibus sequatur aliquid 

U. ex maiore particulari in prima figura sequatur aliquid 

U. in secunda et tertia figura fiat aliquis syllogismus in actu 

U. syllogismus expositorius sit bonus 

U: singularis negativa habeat converti 

U. hoc sit verum quod in tertia figura si maior sit universalis 
affirmativa et minor particularis negativa., vel si ambae sint 
negativae ita quod maior sit universalis et minor particularis 
compatiens secum suam subcontrariam, quod non sequatur aliqua 
conclusio 

U. ad habendam contradictionem in modalibus oportet praeponere 
negationem signo et modo 

U. ex ambabus de necessario sequatur conclusio de necessario 
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313r 1.35. 
313v 1.36. 

314v 1.37. 

316r 1.38. 

317r 1.39. 
318v 1.40. 

319r 1.41. 

320r 1.42. 
321r 1.43. 

321v 1.44. 
322v 1.45. 

323v 1.46. 

326r 1.47. 

327v 1.48. 
329v 1.49. 

330r 1.50. 

331v 1.51. 

332r 1.52. 

332v 1.53. 


U. mixtio sit possibilis in syllogismis 

U. ex maiore de necessitate et minore de inesse in prima figura 
sequatur conclusio de necessario 

U. maiore existentede necessario et minore de inesse ut nunc 
sequatur conclusio de necessario 

U. maiore existente de necessario et minore de inesse ut nunc 
sequatur conclusio de inesse [partial ed. S. Ebbesen, ‘ Termini 
accidentales concreti. Texts from the late 13th Century’, CIMAGL 53 
(1986), 37-150.90-91] 

U. ex maiore existente de inesse simpliciter et minore de necessario 
in prima figura sequatur conclusio de necessario 
U. maiore existente universali affirmativa de inesse et minore 
universali negativa de necessario in secunda figura sequatur 
conclusio de necessario 

U. in quarto modo secundae figurae valeat mixtio ad conclusionem 
de necessario 

U. definitio contingentis sit bene assignata 

U. propositiones de contingenti ad utrumlibet convertantur per 

oppositam qualitatem 

U. ad veritatem propositionis exigatur entitas extremorum 
Quia Philosophus dicit quod ista ‘B contingit esse A’ dupliciter est 
assumere... quaeritur u. istae sint diversae causae veritatis vel sint 
diversi sensus multiplicis [cf. Simon 1.59] 

U. praedicatum possit restringere subiectum vel etiam ampliare 
[partial edition in Pinborg, ‘Some Problems of Semantic 
Representations in Medieval Logic’, in H. Parret, ed., History of 
Linguistic Thought and Contemporary Linguistics (Berlin, 1976), 
254-78, at 272-275. Rp. in Pinborg, Medieval Semantics .] 

U. terminus communis secundum unam rationem et aequaliter se 

habeat ad supposita in actu et in potentia sive ad supposita 

praesentia, praeterita et futura 

U. ex ambabus de contingenti sequatur conclusio 

U. maiore de contingenti et minore de inesse in prima figura 

sequatur conclusio de contingenti 

U. maiore de inesse et minore de contingente sequatur conclusio 
de contingenti 

U. maiore de inesse et minore de contingenti ad utrumlibet 
sequatur conclusio de contingenti 

U. ex maiore negativa de inesse simpliciter et minore de contingenti 
sequatur conclusio de inesse 

U. ex maiore de contingenti et minore de necessario sequatur 
conclusio de contingenti 
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333r 1.54. U. ex maiore de necessario et minore de contingent! sequatur 

conclusio de contingenti 

333v 1.55. U. maiore affirmativa de necessario et minore de contingenti 

sequatur conclusio de inesse 

335r 1.56. U. hoc sit verum quod quaedam sunt quae de nullo alio 

praedicantur sicut individua 

335v 1.57. U. termino singulari possit addi signum universale 

336r 1.58. U. signum universale possit addi praedicato 

336r 1.59. U. hoc sit verum quod ad concludendum universalem affirmativam 

oportet inspicere ad consequens subiecti et ad antecedens praedicati 
336v 1.60. U. ista sit vera. ‘contingit aliquod sanum esse aegrum 

337r 1.61. U. ista sit vera ‘homo potest esse asinus’ 

338r 1.62. U. syllogismus possit fieri ex obliquis 

339r 1.63. U. signum universale positum ad obliquum possit distribuere 

339v 1.64. U. ex maiore in recto et minore in obliquo fiat bonus syllogismus 

340v 1.65. U. maiore in obliquo et minore in recto sequatur conclusio 

341 r 1.66. U. ambabus praemissis in obliquo et duplici recto existente in 
maiore sequatur conclusio in recto 

341v 1.67. U. praemissis ambabus existentibus in obliquo sine hoc quod in 

maiore sint duo recti sit bonus syllogismus 
342v 1.68. U. propositiones in quibus signum universale negativum additur 

obliquo sint negativae 

343v 1.69. U. eodem modo in prima figura contingat syllogizare ex obliquis in 

negativis sicut in affirmativis 

344r 1.70. U. in secunda figura et tertia possit esse syllogismus ex obliquis 

345r 1.71. U. nota reduplicationis debeat poni ad praedicatum vel ad 

subiect um 

345v 1.72. U. reduplicatio dicat causam praedicati in subiecto 

346v 1.73. U. duae contradictoriae possint simul esse verae 

347r ILL. U. omnis syllogismus sit ex hypothesi 
347v II.2. U. aliquis syllogismus possit concludere plures conclusiones 

348r II.3. U. sumendo sub medio contingit syllogizare in secunda figura 

348v II.4. U. hoc habeat veritatem quod ex veris non potest syllogizari falsum 

349r II.5. U. ex falsis sequatur conclusio vera 

350v II.6. U. syllogismus ex falsis sit bonus syllogismus 
351v II.7. U. hoc sit verum quod ad idem affirmatum et negatum non 
sequatur idem 

352v II.8. U. syllogismus circularis sit bonus 

354v II.9. U. syllogismus circularis pertineat ad demonstratorem vel ad 

prioristam vel dialecticum vel aliquem alium artificem 
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355r 

355v 

356r 

358r 

359r 

360v 

361v 
363r 
364v 
364v 
365v 
366v 
368v 

369r 

369v 

370v 


II. 10. U. talis syllogismus sit bonus ‘cui nulli inest B, huic omni inest A, 
sed C nulli inest B, ergo C omni inest A’ 

II. 11. U. talis conversio sit possibilis ‘nullum B est A, ergo cui nullo inest 
B huic omni inest A 

11.12. U. syllogismus conversivus sit possibilis 

II. 13. U. syllogismus per impossibile sit bonus 

II. 14. Ad quem artificem pertineat determinare de syllogismo per 
impossibile 

II. 15. U. universalis affirmativa poterit syllogizari per impossibile in prima 
figura 

II. 16. U. syllogismus ex oppositis sit bonus 

II. 17. U. syllogismus ex oppositis pertineat ad demonstratorem 

II. 18, U. syllogismus ex oppositis possit fieri in prima figura 

II. 19. U. conclusio syllogismi ex oppositis sit possibilis 

11.20. U. ad prioristam spectet considerare de petitione principii 

11.21. U. petitio principii peccet contra syllogismum simpliciter 

11.22. U. debeat in ista scientia determinari de ‘non propter hoc accidere 

11.23. U. sit possibile opinari propositionem universalem et ignorare suam 
particularem 

11.24. U. aliquis possit opinari duas oppositas praemissas in diversis 
syllogismis 

11.25. U. fallacia opinionis sit possibilis 


Anonymus Wigorniensis, Quaestiones super primum librum Analyticorum 
Priorum 

Ms Worcester, Chapter Library, Q.13: 165rA-191vA 


165rA 

165vB 

167rB 

168rA 

168rB 

168vB 


169vB 

169vB 

170vA 


0. Incipit Sicut dicit Boethius in libro suo de Divisionibus 

1. U. syllogismus simpliciter sit genus ad demonstrativum et 
dialecticum 

2. U. conclusio sit de essentia syllogismi 

3. U. esse in toto et did de omni idem sunt 

4. U. conversio sit argumentatio vel argumentum vel aliqua species 
argumenti vel argumentationis 

5. U. conversio sit passio propositionis vel terminorum, et quaeritur u. 
conversio sit in propositione tamquam in subiecto vel in terminis 
tamquam in subiecto 

6a. U. sint idem termini numero in convertente et conversa 
6b. U. vox sit de ratione termini aut res sola 

7. U. propositiones differant specie sc. convertens et conversa 
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171rA 8. 

171vA 9a. 

171vB 9b. 


174rB 10. 

174vB 11a. 

lib. 
11c. 

175rA lid. 
175rA lie. 
175rA Ilf. 
175vA 12a. 
175vB 12b. 
177vA 13. 

178rA 14. 

178vB 15a. 

178vB 15b. 

179rA 16. 

179rA 17a. 

179rB 17b. 


179rB 17c. 

180vA 18. 

180vA 19a. 
180vA 19b. 
180vA 20a. 

180vB 20b. 


180vB 20c. 
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U. probatio per syllogismum expositorium sit bona, per quam ipse 
probat conversionem universalis negativae de inesse 
U. omnis propositio possit converti 

U. ista propositio ‘nullus senex erit puer’ possit habere istos sensus 
“nullus senex qui est vel qui erit, erit puer” vel “nullus senex 
posterius erit puer prius” 

De conversione huius ‘cuiuslibet hominis asinus currit’ et similiter 
de conversione huius ‘nullius hominis asinus currit’ 

U. propositio exclusiva sit una vel plures 

Quam suppositionem habeat terminus in exclusiva a parte subiecti 
Quam suppositionem habeat terminus in exclusiva a parte 
praedicati 

U. haec tantum omnis homo currit’ possit converti 
U. dictio exclusiva vel exceptiva immobilitet terminum 
U. ista ‘omnis homo praeter Socratem currit’ possit converti 
De conversione huius ‘nullus quaestionista fit sophista 
U. haec sit vera ‘quaestionista fit sophista’ 

De modo probandi conversionem universalis affirmativae de 
necessario et similiter particularis affirmativae de necessario 
De conversione particularis affirmativae de contingenti ad 
utrumlibet 

U. contingens pro possibili possit reperiri in aliqua speciali praeter 
contingens ad utrumlibet vel praeter contingens necessarium 
U. universalis de contingenti pro possibili possit converti in 
terminis 

U. omnis propositio de modo possit converti 
U. ad habendum contradictionem in modalibus requiratur quod 
negatio feratur ad modum et ad signum, et hoc sub eodem ordine 
U. attendatur in modalibus oppositio contrarietatis et 
contradictionis secundum eundem ordinem respectu cuiuslibet signi 

U. in modalibus contingat esse plures figuras oppositionis quam unam 

U. syllogismus uniformis de necessario sit bonus 

U. syllogismus expositorius sit syllogismus simpliciter 

U. syllogismus expositorius habeat fieri in prima figura 

U. oporteat ex opposito conclusionis interimere utramque 

praemissarum ad hoc quod syllogismus sit bonus 

Dato quod ex opposito conclusionis cum utralibet praemissarum 

oporteat interimere utramlibet, u. oporteat interimere utramque 

syllogistice 

U. sufficiat ad probandum syllogismum esse bonum ex opposito 
conclusionis cum utralibet interimere utramlibet syllogistice 
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181vB 21a. 

182rA 21b. 

183vA 22. 

183vB 23. 

184rA 24. 

184rA 35. 

184rB 26. 

185rA 27. 

186rA 28. 

186rB 29a. 
186rB 29b. 
186rB 29c. 

186vA 30. 

189vB 31a. 

189vB 31b. 
189vB 31c. 

190rA 3Id. 

191vA 


U. signum universale adveniens termino distribuat ipsum pro 
suppositis accidentalibus 

U. maiore de necessario et minore de inesse ut nunc sit bona mixtio 
respectu conclusionis de inesse 

U. propositio de inesse simpliciter sit realiter de necessario 
U. maiore de necessario et minore de inesse simpliciter sequatur 
conclusio gratia formae 

U. maiore de inesse ut nunc et minore de necessario sit fallacia 
accidentis 

U. maiore existente de inesse simpliciter et minore de necessario sit 
coniugatio utilis respectu conclusionis de necessario 
U. in quarto secundae altera existente de necessario et altera de 
inesse sequatur conclusio de necessario 

U. modus necessitatis adveniens termino vel verbo praesenti ampliet 
ipsum ad plura tempora ita quod stet pro pluribus simul 
U. modus necessitatis ampliet quantum ad numerum suppositorum 
U. modus necessitatis ampliet ad diversam rationem supponendi 
U. modus contingentiae ampliet verbum ad tempora 
U. ‘contingit’ et ‘potest’ possint ampliare terminum substantialem 
ita quod stet pro eo quod contingit esse hominem 
U. modus contingentiae possit ampliare terminum accidentalem ut 
supponat pro eo quod contingit 

U. isti sensus “B quod est” vel “B quod potest esse” sint sensus 
multiplicis vel causae veritatis 

U. isti sensus “quod est B” et “quod potest esse B” sint sensus univoci 
U. isti sensus “quod est et non est B sed erit” et “quod nec est nec 
est B sed erit” sint sensus multiplicis vel causae 
In quo sensu intelligat Aristoteles huiusmodi propositiones ‘B potest 
esse A an in isto sensu “B quod est” vel “B quod potest esse” vel sic 
“quod est B vel quod potest esse B” 

explicit: et hoc quia nominat tale suppositum pro quo terminus 
potest supponere, unde sensus compositus implicationis non est 
distinguendus. 


Anonymus, Quaestionesprimae super primum librum Analyticorum Priorum 

Ms. Cambridge, Gonville & Caius 611/341: 25rA-47vB 

25rA 0. Incipit Sicut dicit Philosophus in tertio Physicorum {Arist., Ph. 

III.1.200b24-25}, speculatio de propriis posterior est ea quae est de 
communibus. Et potest ilia propositio probari ostensive 
1. U. de syllogismo possit esse scientia 


25rA 
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25vA 2. 
25vB 3. 
26rA 4. 
26rA 5. 
27vB 6. 
28rB 7. 

28vB 8. 
29rA 9. 
29rA 10. 

30rB 11. 
30vB 12. 

31rB 13. 

32vA 14. 

33rA 15. 


33vA 16. 

33vB 17. 
34rA 18. 

34vA 19. 

35rB 20. 

35vB 21. 

36rB 22. 

36vA 23. 

38rA 24. 

38vA 25. 
39rA 26. 

39vB 27. 


U. haec scientia sit de syllogismo simpliciter 
In quo sit conversio tamquam in subiecto 
U. universalis negativa de inesse convertitur simpliciter 
U. haec sit vera ‘senex erit puer’ 

U. universalis negativa de necessario convertatur 

U. universalis affirmativa de necessario et particularis affirmativa de 

necessario convertantur in terminis 

U. particularis affirmativa de contingenti communi convertatur 
U. haec est vera ‘possibile est videntem esse caecum 
U particularis affirmativa de contingenti ad utrumlibet convertatur in 
terminis 

U. universalis negativa de contingenti communi convertatur in terminis 
U. universalis negativa de contingenti ad utrumlibet convertatur in 
terminis 

De hoc “diversum est inesse et ex necessitate inesse et contingenter” u. 

U. ex utraque de necessario in prima figura sequatur conclusio de 
necessario formaliter 

U. ex utraque praemissa et quolibet antecedente ad oppositum 
conclusionis possit inferri {inferre C] oppositum utriu<s>libet 
syllogistice 

U. quartus secundae et quintus tertiae in uniformi de necessario 
possit perfici per impossibile sicut est in illis de inesse 
U. modus perficiendi vel probandi istos syllogismos sit bonus 
U. maiore existente de necessario et minore de inesse sequatur 
conclusio de necessario syllogismo perfecto 

U. maiore existente de necessario et minore de inesse ut nunc sequatur 
conclusio de necessario 

U. maiore existente de necessario et minore de inesse sequatur 
conclusio de necessario gratia formae 

U. maiore existente de necessario et minore de inesse ut nunc sequatur 
conclusio de inesse ut nunc syllogistice 

U. maiore existente de inesse simpliciter et minore de necessario 
sequatur conclusio de necessario 

U. omnis propositio vera de inesse simpliciter sit vera cum modo 
necessitatis 

U. in quarto secundae altera existente de necessario et altera de inesse 

sequatur conclusio de necessario 

U. definitio contingentis sit bene data 

U. contingens commune dicatur aequivoce de contingenti 

necessario et non necessario 

U. contingens non necessarium habeat ingredi dispositionem modalium 








39vB 28. 

39vB 29. 

40rA 30. 

40rA 31. 
41vA 32. 
42rB 33. 

43vA 34. 

43vB 35. 
44vB 36. 

45rB 37. 
45vA 38. 
45vA 39. 

45vB 40. 
46rA 41. 

46rB 42. 
47rA 43. 

47rB 44. 
47vA 45. 
47vA 46. 
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U. propositio de contingent! communi opponatur propositioni de 
necessario 

U. negatio faciens oppositionem in modalibus habeat respectum ad 
signum tantum 

U. eadem ars sit accipiendi oppositionem in modalibus et in illis de 

U. sint plures figurae in modalibus 
U. negativa de contingenti convertatur in affirmativam 
U. terminus communis in propositione de contingenti supponat pro 
supposito contingenter contento sub ipso 

Supposito quod in propositione de contingenti non necessario supponit 
terminus pro suppositis quae sunt et pro suppositis contingenter 
contends sub ipso, u. illae acceptiones sint causae veritatis vel sensus 
multiplicis {seems to be identical with a question announced on 42rB as 
Dato quod sic, u. illae acceptiones sint aequivocae vel univocae} 

U. propositio universalis de necessario repugnet illi acceptioni de 
contingenti in qua supponit pro suppositis contingenter contentis 
Circa uniformem de contingenti, u. utraque praemissarum existente 
de contingenti non necessario sequitur conclusio de eodem 
contingenti formaliter 

U. utraque existente de contingenti pro possibili sit syllogismus 
bonus inferens conclusionem de contingenti communi 
U. maiore existente de contingenti et minore de inesse sequatur 
conclusio de illo contingenti, sicut vult Aristoteles 
Circa mixtionem contingentis et necessarii in prima figura, u. maiore 
existente de inesse simpliciter et minore de contingenti sequatur 
conclusio de contingenti pro possibili 

U. maiore existente de inesse ut nunc et minore de contingenti sequitur 
conclusio de contingenti formaliter 

Circa mixtionem necessarii et contingentis in prima figura, u. maiore 
existente universali negativa de necessario et minore de contingenti 
sequatur conclusio de inesse 

U. in tali mixtione sequatur conclusio de necessario 
Circa generationem syllogismorum de contingenti in secunda figura, 
u. utraque existente de contingenti in secunda figura sequatur conclusio 
de necessario 

U. universalis negativa de contingenti ad utrumlibet possit {posset C] 
converti in terminis 

U. universali affirmativa existente de inesse et altera de contingenti in 
secunda figura sequatur conclusio 

U. universali negativa existente de inesse et altera de contingenti 
sequatur conclusio in secunda figura 
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47vB Explicit quia coniugatio Aristotelis quam probat non est reducibilis ad 

primam figuram. 


Anonymus, Quaestiones alterae superprimum librum Analyticormn Priorum 
Ms Cambridge, Gonville & Caius 611/341: 6lrA-106vA 


61rA 0. 


61rA 1. 
6lrB 2. 
6lvA 3. 
6lvB 4. 
62rA 5. 
62vA 6. 

62vB 7. 

63rB 8. 
64rB 9. 
64rB 10. 
64vB 11. 

64vB 12. 

64vB 13. 

65rB 14. 
65rB 15. 

65vA 16. 
65vB 17. 

65vB 18. 
66rA 19. 

66rB 20. 

67vB 21. 


Incipit Primum oportet dicere circa quid et de quo. Sicut vult 
Aristoteles in XII, omnia coordinata sunt aliqualiter [Arist. Metaph. 
12.10.1075al6 trl. G. de Moerbeka], i.e. simul, omnia etiam ad unum 
ordinem habent 

U. homo per naturam sciat syllogizare 
U. homo possit acquirere scientiam de syllogismo 
U. haec scientia sit de syllogismo simpliciter 
U. conversio sit in terminis ut in subiecto 
U. universalis negativa de inesse convertatur 

De modo probandi conversionem universalis negativae de inesse quam 
Aristoteles ponit in littera, u. sit invalidus 
U. universalis affirmativa de inesse et particularis affirmativa 
convertantur 

De veritate huius ‘senex erit puer’ 

U. singularis propositio convertatur 
U. particularis negativa convertatur 

Circa propositiones de modo: u. universali negativae de necessario 
contradicat particularis affirmativa de possibili 
U. ista contradicunt ‘possibile est nullum B esse A et ‘de necessitate 
aliquod B est A 

U. ista contrarientur ‘de necessitate omne B est A et ‘de necessitate 
nullum B est A 

U. istae sint contrariae ‘possibile est omne’ et ‘possibile nullum’ 

U. istae sint subcontrariae ‘de necessitate aliquod B est A’ et ‘de 
necessitate aliquod B non est A’ 

U. tantum sit una figura in modalibus 

De conversione propositionum de modo, u. universalis negativa 
convertatur simpliciter 

U. modus probandi illam conversionem sit bonus 
U. modus probandi conversionem universalis affirmativae de 
necessario sit bonus quem Aristoteles ponit 

U. particularis affirmativa de contingenti ad utrumlibet convertatur 
in terminis 

De conversione particularis affirmativae de possibili communi, u. sc. 
convertatur in terminis 
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67vB 22. 
68rA 23. 

68rB 24. 

68vA 25. 

68vA 26. 
69vB. 27. 
70rB 28. 

70vB 29. 

71rB 30. 

72rA 31. 

72vA 32. 

72vB 33. 

73vA 34. 

73vB 35. 

74rA 36. 
74rB 37. 

74vA 38. 

74vB 39. 

75rA 40. 

75 vB 41. 

76rA 42. 

76rB 43. 
76vA 44. 


U. universalis negativa de possibili communi convertatur in terminis 
U. utrisque existentibus universalibus affirmativis de inesse sequatur 
conclusio de inesse formaliter 

U. maiore existente universali de praesenti et minore affirmativa de 
praeterito secundum inesse possit fieri syllogismus in prima figura 
Circa secundam figuram, u. maiore existente universali affirmativa 
et minore particulari affirmativa si medium insit minori extremitati 
particulariter +et particularitert non sequatur conclusio 
An ex utrisque propositionibus de necessario contingat syllogismum fieri 
U. utrisque existentibus de necessario sequatur conclusio de necessario 
U. syllogismus ex utrisque factis de necessario possit probari per 
impossibile 

U. maiore existente de necessario et minore de inesse sequatur 
conclusio de necessario formaliter 

U. maiore existente universali negativa de necessario et minore de 
inesse simpliciter sequatur conclusio de necessario 
U. maiore existente de necessario et minore de inesse ut nunc 
sequitur conclusio de necessario 

U. maiore existente necessario et minore de inesse ut nunc sequatur 
conclusio de inesse 

U. maiore existente de inesse simpliciter et minore de necessario 
sequatur conclusio de necessario 

U. propositio de inesse simpliciter et propositio de necessario 
differant quoad rem in eisdem terminis 

Circa secundam figuram, u. coniugatio sit utilis una existente de 

inesse et altera de necessario in quarto modo 

U. haec sit vera ‘de necessitate aliquod album non est homo’ 

U. contingens sit aequivocum ad necessarium et non necessarium et 
possibile 

U. sequatur ‘contingens est aliquod B esse A, ergo contingit ad 
utrumlibet aliquod B non esse A 

U. ista consequentia teneat ‘non necesse est B esse A, ergo contingit 
ad utrumlibet aliquod B non esseA’ 

U. ista consequentia teneat ‘contingit ad utrumlibet aliquod B non 
esse A, ergo contingit ad utrumlibet aliquod A non esse B’ 

U. ista consequentia teneat ‘contingit ad utrumlibet B non esse A, 
ergo possibile est aliquod A non esse B’ 

U. ista consequentia teneat ‘contingit B esse A, ergo A possibile est 
esse nullum C’ posito quod C sit superius ad A 
U. sequatur ‘possibile est B esse A, ergo non necesse est B esse A 
U. subiectum propositionis de contingenti sit idem alicui quod 
participabit formam signatam partium 
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78rB 45. 
78vB 46. 
79rB 47. 

79vB 48. 

80rA 49. 

80vA 50. 

81rA 51. 

81rB 52. 
82rA 53. 
82rB 54. 

82vA 55. 

82vA 56. 

83rB 57. 

83vA 58. 
84rA 59. 

84rB 60. 
86vA 61. 

87rB 62. 

88rB 63. 

88vA 64. 

89rA 65. 


Posito quod homo non sit idem homini in potentia, an de se stare 
poterit pro homine in potentia 

U. posito quod sic dicatur ‘B contingit esse A ‘contingere’ possit 
conferre ipsi B ut stet pro B in potentia 
U. sic dicto ‘hominem contingit esse album ‘homo’ in hac 
propositione stare potest pro eo quod contingit esse hominem quale 
est album in potentia; et hoc est quaerere an ‘homo’ stare potest in ista 
propositione pro albo in potentia 

U. terminus subiectus in propositione de contingenti stare possit pro 
eo quod non inest nec inerit, contingit tamen inesse 
U. ista ‘B contingit esse A’ habeat duas acceptiones ex parte subiecti, 
has sc. ‘quod est B’ et ‘quod contingit esse B’ 

U. ista consequentia teneat ‘quod contingit esse B contingit esse A, 
ergo B contingit esse A’ 

U. ‘contingere’ sub hac acceptione “quod est” possit accipi in uniformi 
de contingenti 

U. ex utrisque de contingenti possit fieri syllogismus 
An aliqua minor syllogismi perfecti de contingenti possit esse vera 
U. coniugatio minore existente negativa in prima figura sit 
syllogismus 

U. ex utrisque de contingenti ad utrumlibet sequatur conclusio de 
contingenti communi 

U. propositio de contingenti pro ista acceptione “quod contingit 
contingit” et ea quae est de necessario simul stent in eisdem terminis 
U. propositio de necessario et de contingenti simul stare possunt 
aliquo modo in eisdem terminis, ut u. istae simul stent ‘contingit 
hominem esse animal’ et ‘de necessitate omnis homo est animal’ 

U. coniugatio sit utilis maiore existente particulari de contingenti et 
minore universali 

Circa mixtionem inesse et contingentis, an ilia mixtio sit bona quando 
maior est de contingenti et minor de inesse simpliciter respectu 
conclusionis de contingenti ad utrumlibet 

U. ab inferiori ad superius cum nota contingentiae teneat consequentia 
U. maiore existente de contingenti et minore de inesse ut nunc sequitur 
conclusio 

U. maiore existente de inesse ut nunc et minore de contingenti 
sequatur conclusio de contingenti 

U. ratio Aristotelis valeat per quam ostendit coniugationes utiles esse 
maiore existente de inesse simpliciter et minore de contingenti 
U. maiore existente de inesse simpliciter et minore de contingenti 
sequatur aliqua conclusio 

U. maiore existente universali negativa de inesse et minore de 
contingenti sequatur conclusio de inesse 
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89vA 66. 
90rA 67. 

90vA 68. 

90vB 69. 

91rA 70. 

91rB 71. 

92rA 72. 
92rB 73. 

92vB 74. 

93rA 75. 
93vB 76. 

94rA 77. 

94rA 78. 
94vA 79. 

94vB 80. 
95rA 81. 
95rB 82. 

95vA 83. 

95vA 84. 

95vB 85. 
96rA 86. 


U. ex utrisque de inesse ut nunc sequatur conclusio 
An terminus in universali affirmativa de inesse distribuitur pro 
suppositis per accidens 

U. maiore existente de contingenti et minore de necessario sequatur 
conclusio de contingenti communi 

U. ista consequentia teneat ‘quod contingit esse B de necessitate est 
A, ergo B de necessitate est A 

U. maiore existente universali negativa de necessario et minore de 
contingenti sequatur conclusio de necessario 
U. maiore existente universali negativa de necessario et minore de 
contingenti sequatur conclusio 

U. conclusio de inesse communi possit sequi in hac mixtione 
U. maiore existente universali affimativa de necessario et minore de 
contingenti sequatur conclusio de inesse et de necessario 
Circa secundam figuram, u. universalis negativa de contingenti ad 
utrumlibet convertatur in terminis 

U. ex utrisque de contingenti possit fieri syllogismus in secunda figura 
U. una existente universali affirmativa de inesse et reliqua universali 
negativa de contingenti sequatur aliquid 

U. maiore existente universali affirmativa de inesse simpliciter et 
minore particulari negativa de contingenti ad utrumlibet sequatur 
negativa de possibili 

U. maiore existente universali affirmativa de contingenti et minore 
particulari negativa de inesse aliquid sequatur 
U. maiore existente universali affirmativa de inesse simpliciter et 
minore particulari negativa de possibili communi sequatur negativa 
de possibili 

U. una existente universali affirmativa de necessario et reliqua de 
contingenti ad utrumlibet sequatur aliqua conclusio 
De quodam dicto in littera, dicit enim quod necessarium accidit aut 
ex utrisque necessariis aut ex privativa necessaria, u. hoc sit verum 
Circa quartum secundae, u. maiore existente universali affirmativa 
de necessario et minore de contingenti ad utrumlibet sequatur 
conclusio de possibili communi 

U. maiore existente universali affirmativa de necessario et minore 
particulari de possibili communi negativa sequatur negativa de 
possibili communi 

U. maiore existente de contingenti ad utrumlibet vel communi et 
universali minore existente de particulari negativa de necessario 
sequatur negativa de possibili communi 
U. ex praemissis sic dispositis sequatur negativa de inesse 
Circa tertiam figuram, u. ex utrisque de contingenti possit fieri 
syllogismus in tertia figura 
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96rA 87. 


96vA 88. 

96vA 89. 

97rA 90. 

97rB 91. 

97rB 92. 

97vA 93. 

98rA 94. 


98rB 95. 

98vB 96. 

99vB 97. 

lOOrA 98. 

lOOrB 99. 


IOOvA 100. 


lOlrA 101. 


lOlrB 102. 

lOlvA 103. 

lOlvB 104. 
102rA 105. 
102vA 106. 
102vB 107. 

108. 


U. maiore existente particulari negativa de contingenti ad 

utrumlibet et minore universali affirmativa de inesse sequatur 

negativa de possibili communi 

U. sint plures figurae quam tres 

U. signum universale sit necessarium ad syllogismum 

U. signum universale possit addi praedicato 

U. medium concludendi universalem affirmativam debeat esse 

consequens ad subiectum universaliter et antecedens ad praedicatum 

U. haec sit vera ‘omnis Aristomenes intelllgibilis semper est’ 

U. ex enuntiationibus quarum partes non sumuntur in recto sed in 
obliquo possit fieri syllogismus 

Posito quod in eadem propositione sit rectus et obliquus, sicut est 
hie ‘cuiuslibet hominis asinus currit’, u. rectus cedat a parte subiecti 
vel ex parte praedicati 

U. rectus distribuatur per accidens distributione addita genitivo, ut 
hie ‘cuiuslibet hominis asinus currit’ 

U. haec sit vera ‘cuiuslibet hominis asinus currit’ 

U. maiore existente in recto et minore in obliquo aliquid sequatur 
U. maiore existente in obliquo et minore in recto sequatur conclusio 

U. maiore existente in obliquo et minore similiter duplici recto 
existente circa maiorem sequatur conclusio in recto sicut est hie 
‘cuius est disciplina hoc est genus, boni est disciplina, ergo boni est 

U. utrisque existentibus in obliquo non existente duplici recto circa 
maiorem et circa praedicatum maioris sequatur conclusio in obliquo 
sicut est hie ‘cuius est disciplina eius est genus, boni est disciplina, 
ergo boni est genus’ 

Circa syllogismos negativos, u. tales sint negativae ‘nullius hominis 
asinus currit’ et generaliter ubi signum universale negativum additur 

U. eodem modo contingat syllogismum negativum in prima figura 
fieri ex obliquis quemadmodum in obliquis affirmativis 
Circa secundam figuram et tertiam simul, u. in secunda et tertia 
figura contingat arguere ex obliquis 

U. reduplicationis nota sit determinatio realis vel solum dicens modum 

U. nota reduplicationis sit nota causae 

U. reduplicatio possit fieri gratia cuiuslibet causae 

U. notae reduplicationis sint determinationes extremorum vel 

compositionis 

U. propositiones tales sint unae 


103rA 
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103rA 109. 


103vA 110. 
103vB 111. 

104rA 112. 
104rB 113. 

104rB 114. 

104vA 115. 
104vB 116. 


105vA 117. 
105vB 118. 
106rA 119. 
106rB 120. 

106rB 121. 


U. ab aliquo sumpto cum reduplicatione teneat consequentia ad 
simpliciter, et hoc est quaerere utrum vera cum nota reduplicationis 
sit vera absolute 

U. illud quod subsequitur notam reduplicationis stet universaliter 
U. ista consequentia teneat ‘iustitia est bonum in eo quod bonum, 
ergo iustitia est omne bonum 

De veritate huius ‘iustitia est bonum in eo quod bonum’ 

U. haec sit intelligibilis ‘iustitia est bonum in eo quod bonum’ 

U. haec sit vera ‘iustitia in eo quod bonum est bonum’ 

U. haec sit vera ‘sensibile in quantum sensibile est insensibile’ 

U. propositio sit vera in qua unum relativorum reduplicatur super 
alterum, ut u. ista possit esse vera ‘aliqua in quantum conveniunt 
differunt’ 

U. tales propositiones sint negativae ‘homo in quantum homo non 

U. reduplicatio medii sit addenda ad maiorem extremitatem 
necessario 

U. ad negativam de praedicato finito sequatur affirmativa de 
praedicato infinito 

U. unum opposit<or>um dicatur de quolibet, et loquendum est de 
oppositis incomplexis 

U. ad oppositum antecedentis sequatur oppositum consequentis 
quemadmodum et econverso 
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Abstract 

The reception history of Aristotle’s Prior Analytics in the Islamic world began even 
before its ninth-century translation into Arabic. Three generations earlier, Arabic 
authors already absorbed echoes of the varied and extensive logical teaching tradition 
of Greek- and Syriac-speaking religious communities in the new Islamic state. Once 
translated into Arabic, the Prior Analytics inspired a rich tradition of logical studies, 
culminating in the creation of an independent Islamic logical tradition by Ibn Srna 
(d. 1037), Ibn Rusd (d. 1098) and others. This article traces the translation and com¬ 
mentary tradition of the Prior Analytics in Syriac and Arabic in the sixth to ninth cen¬ 
turies and sketches its appropriation, revision and, ultimately, transformation by 
Islamic philosophers between the ninth and eleventh centuries. 

Keywords 

Greek-Arabic translation, Syriac translation, Islamic philosophy, ninth century, Bagh¬ 
dad peripatetics, reception history 


Of the Aristotelian corpus, the body of logical works called the Organon was 
considered central in many of the traditions to which it was transmitted, in 
the form of translations, commentaries or epitomes. Certain parts of the 
Organon itself were regarded as more important than others, a distinction 
amply illustrated by the number and extent of translations, summaries, com¬ 
mentaries and other Organon- related texts that emerged in those traditions. 
One of the key components of the Organon, for many scholars its centrepiece, 
was the Prior Analytics, which lays out a general theory of rational argument. 
It was preceded by works dealing with the elements of logical speech, i.e. 
terms (treated in the Categories) and propositions (On Interpretation)-, the 
texts following it in the “canonical” arrangement of the Organon devised by 
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the late antique commentators 1 dealt with specific applications of the general 
theory of argument developed in the Prior Analytics-, demonstrative or scien¬ 
tific arguments (Posterior Analytics), dialectical reasoning ( Topics ) and sophis¬ 
tical arguments ( Sophistical Refutations). The late antique commentators 
added two texts we no longer regard as part of the Organon, the Rhetoric and 
the Poetics which, in their view, described theories of rhetorical and poetic 
arguments, respectively. 2 In addition, they prefaced the study of Aristotelian 
logic with Porphyry’s Isagoge. Arabic philosophers took the basic organisation 
of logical works from the Syriac tradition, which in turn received it from 
Alexandrian neo-Platonic Aristotelianism. 3 


The Syriac tradition 

With the rapid advance of Muslim armies in the Middle East and North 
Africa shortly after the death of the Prophet Muhammad in the year 632, 
large territories formerly controlled by the Byzantine and Persian empires 
became part of the new Islamic state. The population of some of these areas, 
particularly Syria and Egypt, had been ruled from Rome and Constantinople 
for hundreds of years; their culture and education had been thoroughly satu¬ 
rated with ancient Greek learning. This Hellenistic culture and education 


11 The “canonical” order of logical works transmitted to Arabic scholars was: the Isagoge 
( al-Isagiigi ), Porphyry’s (d. 305) introduction to Aristotelian logic which was considered part of 
the Organon early on; Categories (, al-Maquldt ); On Interpretation [al-Ibdrah)-, Prior Analytics 
(al-Qiyds); Posterior Analytics ( al-Burhdn ); Topics ( al-Gadal); Sophistical Refutations (al-Mugdlatah 
or al-Safsatah ); Rhetoric {al-Hitahah) ; and, finally, Poetics ( al-Si'r). 

2) Cf. R. Goulet (ed.), Dictionnaire des philosophes antiques , 4 vols. (Paris, 1989-), 1: 487. The 
historical context of the inclusion of the Rhetoric and Poetics and its philosophical implications 
have been discussed in detail by D. Black, Logic and Aristotle’s Rhetoric and Poetics in Medieval 
Arabic Philosophy (Leiden, 1990), 1-51. 

31 The link between these centres of philosophical learning and, via the Arabic tradition, high 
medieval Western philosophical teaching was close enough for Moritz Steinschneider to 
maintain “dass in den Ueberlieferungen eine ununterbrochene Kette besteht von der alexandri- 
nischen Schule zu den Syrern, von den Syrern zu den Arabern, von den Arabern zu den Schola- 
stikern” (M. Steinschneider, Al-Farabi (Alpharabius) (St Petersburg, 1869), 7, quoted by 
I. Friedmann, Aristoteles’Analytica bei den Syrern, (Berlin, 1898), 5). Arabic logical translations 
thus rested on a double foundation of Greek and Syriac sources; cf. H. Hugonnard-Roche, ‘La 
formation de la vocabulaire de la logique en arabe’, in La formation du vocabulaire scientifique et 
intellectuel dans le monde arabe, ed. D. Jacquart (Turnhout, 1994), 22-38, at 23. 
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system did not suddenly disappear with the change of regime. In particular, 
church-based institutions, such as schools and monasteries run by various 
Christian denominations, continued to function for a long time as reposito¬ 
ries and propagators of Hellenistic science and philosophy. 

In Palestine, Syria and Iraq, the exponents of the church-based Hellenistic 
culture, while conversant with Greek, mostly spoke and wrote Syriac, a dia¬ 
lect of Aramaic that had developed into the lingua franca for scholars and 
traders across most of the ancient Middle East, not least thanks to the fact 
that, as the language of local Christian liturgy, it served as the vehicle for 
the spread of Christianity in the area. 4 Once limited to the uneducated popu¬ 
lace in the countryside and also the towns, 5 the importance of Syriac for 
scholarly exchanges grew with the development of an indigenous Syrian 
ecclesiastical structure independent from and mostly in conflict with the Byz¬ 
antine church authorities. 6 Over time, the various denominations born out of 
the Christological conflicts of the fourth and fifth centuries established their 
own tradition of scholarship and teaching centered on schools and convents. 
With some exceptions, Syriac served as the language of instruction in these 
institutions. 

Even though many of the scholars who worked and taught in the Syriac 
convents and schools were bilingual or at least reasonably fluent in Greek, the 
rise of Syriac as the predominant language of scholarship and the needs of a 
growing number of monolingual students initiated successive waves of trans¬ 
lation from Greek into Syriac, starting with the New Testament. Already in 
the fourth century, the earliest non-biblical translations appeared. Besides the 
torrent of patristic literature which represented the lion’s share of the transla¬ 
tions, the centuries after the beginning of Greek-Syriac translation activities 
also saw a small but steady flow of secular texts into Syriac. 7 


4) Cf. S. Brock, ‘Greek into Syriac and Syriac into Greek’, Journal of the Syriac Academy (Bagh¬ 
dad) 3 (1977), 406-422, at 422; and idem, ‘Greek and Syriac in Late Antique Syria’ in From 
Ephrem to Romanos, ed. S. Brock (Aldershot, 1994), 149-160, 234f [orig. pag.], here: 158f for 
the liturgical role of Syriac. In spite of its long and prominent role in administration, military 
affairs and the law, Latin had quickly been replaced by Greek as the “language of political 
power” in the eastern parts of the Roman Empire (ibid., 149). 

5) Brock, ‘Greek into Syriac’, 150. 

61 It was not the case, however, that Syriac was the unanimous choice for literary expression in 
the new, non-Chalcedonian denominations; to write in Syriac did not entail the rejection of 
Greek culture or serve as a mark of proto-“nationalist” ambitions (Brock, ‘Greek into Syriac’, 

1570- 

7) Brock, ‘Greek into Syriac’, 422. 
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Changing translation methods and terminological approaches marked suc¬ 
cessive stages in the development of the Greek-Syriac translation tradition. 
To illustrate the development of techniques and styles, we can classify trans¬ 
lations according to their stance towards their source texts and their audience. 
On one end of the scale, we have reader-oriented translations, i.e. an “exposi- 
tional type” of translation that seeks above all to transfer the meaning of a 
text and “involve the reader emotionally by employing appropriate cultural 
equivalents”. On the other are “mirror” translations prompted by a “self- 
effacing”, reverential attitude of the translator to his source text. In terms of 
the linguistic features of the translated texts, these categories correspond to a 
certain extent to the widely used but misleading distinction between “free” 
and “literal” translations. 8 

According to this model, the history of Greek-Syriac translations went 
through three distinct phases: the earliest extant Syriac translations, dating 
back to the fourth and fifth centuries, are remarkably expositional and read¬ 
er-oriented, sometimes tendential. In the process of translation, some texts 
were substantially expanded with added material. The sixth century repre¬ 
sents a transitional phase between the reader-oriented style of the previous 
phase and the growing number of text-oriented renderings of the seventh 
century. Instead of replacing quotations from the Greek Bible in theological 
texts with passages from the Pesitta, the Syriac Bible text that had become the 
standard version by the beginning of the fifth century, translators frequently 
re-translated such passages in an attempt to correct what they regarded as 
mistakes and a general lack of precision afflicting the Pesitta. In the seventh 
century, this regard for precision and the resulting tendency to produce ever 
more text-centered translations became the norm for all textual genres, not 
only theological works. In addition to the production of new translations, 
many of the older translations were revised and brought into line with the 
new methodological standard. 9 The requirements of formal equivalence at the 

s) Cf. S. Brock, ‘Towards a History of Syriac Translation Technique’, in III. Symposium Syria- 
cum 1980: Les contacts du monde syriaque avec les autres cultures, ed. R. Lavenant (Rome, 1983), 
1-14 (reprinted in S. Brock, Studies in Syriac Christianity, History, Literature and Theology 
(Aldershot, 1992)), at 4f. Even where there was a desire for “literal” translation, translators 
were aware that they had to strike a balance between the imitation of the source text and the 
lnteuigiDiuty of the translation. In an appendix to a translated text produced probably at the 
end of the sixth century, we read (my emphasis): “This [treatise] was translated and interpreted 
from Greek into Syriac word for word without alteration in so far as possible, so as to indicate, 
not just the sense, but, by its very words, the words of the Greek; and for the most part not one 
letter has been added or subtracted, provided the requirements of the language have not hindered 
this ” (9f). 

9) Brock, ‘Towards a History’, 10-13. 
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level of words and sentences led to texts which mirrored the source texts in 
such detail that they were (and are) barely intelligible without knowledge of 
the Greek original. 10 

The chronological sequence above shows that translation activities into 
Syriac remained largely unaffected by the Muslim conquest of the Byzantine 
and Persian provinces of the Fertile Crescent. As we will see, Greek-Syriac 
translation activities even received a boost with the onset of Greek-Arabic 
translations. The relations between the two traditions are very close: on the 
one hand, the Syriac translators created some of the source texts that Arabic 
translators used in producing Arabic versions of a number of Greek texts; on 
the other, those very Arabic translators, for the most part Syriac-speaking 
Christians, were themselves still part of the scholarly tradition the previous 
translations fed into and derived their training and translation methods from 
the previous Greek-Syriac translation effort. Considering the intimate links 
between both traditions, we can draw a further distinction between Syriac 
translations undertaken before the beginning of the Greek-Arabic translation 
tradition and later ones that form part of the Arabic translation activities by 
providing new intermediary texts to serve as the immediate sources for Ara¬ 
bic translations. 11 

If, as any survey of Greek-Syriac translations will show, theological texts 
formed the bulk of the translations produced in the first phase of the Greek- 
Syriac translation tradition (between the fourth and the seventh centuries), 
why did so many translators spend so much energy on secular texts, includ¬ 
ing logical, some of which were even translated multiple times? A closer look 
at the biographical information and choice of source texts of prominent 
Syriac translators shows that there are several connections between logic on 
the one hand and their other scholarly pursuits, including theology, on the 
other. Firstly, logic played a prominent role in theological studies: it provided 
a conceptual framework for the articulation of and disputes about theological 
doctrines. 12 Many translators were experts in both fields and produced trans¬ 
lations of both logical and theological texts. The very character of logical 
translations was influenced by methodological conventions developed in bib¬ 
lical studies: from a more periphrastic style, the translations of philosophical 


10) H. Suermann, ‘Die Ubersetzungen des Probus und eine Theorie zur Geschichte der syri- 
schen Ubersetzung griechischerTexte’, Oriens Christianas 1 4 (1990), 103-14, at 105. 
n > Cf. Hugonnard-Roche, ‘La formation, 23. 

12) N. Rescher, The Development of Arabic Logic (Pittsburgh, 1964), 16. 
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texts developed towards a more and more litteral approach. 13 Secondly, logic 
formed an integral part of the training and practice of another discipline 
many Syriac scholars, including theologians, studied: medicine. Galen (d. ca. 
200 or 216), the most prominent medical authority of the day, wrote a num¬ 
ber of logical treatises and argued that knowledge of logic was a necessary 
pre-requisite for the study of medicine. Its purpose in the study of the human 
body and its diseases was twofold: firstly, the physician was supposed to apply 
logic in classifying medical conditions into species and genera ; secondly, in 
arguments about the function of the body and its part, proofs had to be logi¬ 
cally valid. 14 The crucial importance of logic for the study of all types of 
knowledge was a given for Syriac scholars; as early as the sixth century, Ser¬ 
gios of Resayna (d. 536) maintained that philosophy and the sciences would 
be impenetrable without a solid grasp of logic. 15 

The translation history of the Prior Analytics (and other texts) into Syriac— 
and Arabic—was determined to a considerable degree by contemporary 
scholars’ positions on the question of which Aristotelian texts constituted the 
Organon and/or were central for understanding and applying Aristotelian 
logic. Unlike today, the answer to this question was far from obvious. A look 
at the texts produced at different stages of the Syriac translation tradition that 
we know of (i.e. which are either extant or mentioned in the secondary litera¬ 
ture) reveals that the corpus of texts which were considered important enough 
to be translated into Syriac and incorporated into the Syriac Organon fluctu¬ 
ated over time. As we have seen above, in addition to a varying number of 


131 H. Hugonnard-Roche, ‘Les traductions du grec au Syriaque et du Syriaque a l’Arabe’, in 
Rencontres de cultures dans la philosophic medievale: traductions et traducteurs de Tantiquite tardive 
auXIV’siecle, ed. J. Hamesse, and M. Fattori (Louvain-la-Neuve, 1990), 131-47, at 136. Syriac 
translation techniques have been researched in great detail by Sebastian Brock. In S. Brock, 
‘Towards a History’, he gives a birds eye view of the historical development of translation 
methods from the fourth/fifth to the seventh century. For an account of the development of the 
logical terminology in Syriac and Arabic, see H. Hugonnard-Roche, ‘Sur la tradition syro-arabe 
de la logique peripateticienne’, in Traduction et traducteurs au moyen dge: Actes du colloque inter¬ 
national du CNRS organise cl Paris, Institut de recherche et d’histoire des textes les 26-28 mai 1986 , 
ed. G. Contamine (Paris, 1989), 3-14 and Hugonnard-Roche, ‘La formation’. 

14) Cf. Galens Abhandlung daruber, daj ? der vorziigliche Arzt Philosoph sein muj?, ed. P. Bach- 
mann (Gottingen, 1965) (Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Gottingen. I: 
Phil.-hist. KL, Jg. 1965, Nr. 1, 22/Arabic, 23/German). 

151 H. Hugonnard-Roche, ‘L’intermediaire syriaque dans la transmission de la philosophic grec- 
que a l’arabe: le cas de l’Organon d’Aristote’, Arabic Sciences and Philosophy 1 (1991), 187-209, 
at 187f. 
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Aristotelian logical works, these different “corpora” very often included Por¬ 
phyry’s Isagoge as well as Aristotle’s Rhetoric and Poetics. 

The two most important textual configurations came to be called the “Four 
Books” of logic (comprising the Isagoge, Categories, On Interpretation and 
parts of the Prior Analytics) and the “ Nine Books” of logic, adding the rest of 
she. Prior Analytics, the Posterior Analytics, Topics, Sophistical Refutations, Rhet¬ 
oric and Poetics. 16 They will be called the “short” and “long” Organon. 

In view of their prominence in medical and theological studies, it does not 
come as a surprise that Aristotelian logical texts were translated into Syriac 
early on. In fact, until the eighth century, logical and isagogical literature 
formed the bulk of secular texts translated from Greek. 17 The first translations 
of the Prior Analytics and the On Interpretation are sometimes associated with 
the name of Proba, probably of Antioch, and dated to the middle of the fifth 
or the sixth century. His activities in the field of logic are attested by frag¬ 
mentary remains of his commentaries on the Isagoge, On Interpretation and 
Prior Analytics. 18 The translation of the Prior Analytics he is credited with does 
not cover the entire work, it breaks off after Book 1.7—omitting the part of 
the book that, together with the Posterior Analytics and the texts following it, 
was allegedly deemed injurious to Christian faith. 19 To understand this curi¬ 
ous phenomenon, we need to turn to the few historical sources we possess 
which describe the transmission of Greek philosophy and science to the 
Islamic world. 


16) This corpus was also sometimes known as the "Eight Books”, excluding either the Isagoge or 
the Poetics. 

171 Hugonnard-Roche, ‘Les traductions du grec’, 132. 

1S) Cf. A. Baumstark, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur mit Ausschlufi der christlich-palistinensi- 
schen Texte (Bonn, 1922), 102; Goulet, Dictionnaire, 1; 514, 516; andj. Lameer, Al-Fdrdbi and 
Aristotelian Syllogistics. Greek Theory and Islamic Practice (Leiden, New York, Cologne, 1994), 2, 
7. His commentary, which deals mainly with the first chapter of Book 1 and covers the follow¬ 
ing six chapters in a more cursory fashion, also contains lemmata from a (his?) translation of 
the text and has been edited and translated into French by A. A. Van Hoonacker, ‘Le traite du 
philosophe syrien Probus sur les Premiers Analytiques d’Aristote’, Journal Asiatique 16, 9. ser. 
(1900), 70-166. On the possible later dating of the commentaries, cf. Suermann, ‘Die Uberset- 
zungen des Probus’. 

19) F. E. Peters, Aristoteles Arabus: The Oriental Translations and Commentaries on the Aristotelian 
Corpus (Leiden, 1968), 14. The text was edited twice, first by Friedmann, Aristotele’ Analytica 
(up to 25b23) and then in its entirety by Albino Nagy in ‘Una versione siriaca inedita degli 
Analitici d’Aristotele’, Reconditi della reale Academia dei Lincei, Cl. di scienze morali, storiche e 
filologiche 5/7 (1898), 321-47. 
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Several Arabic historical works contain reports about the transmission of 
medical, scientific and logical knowledge from the Greeks to Arab philoso¬ 
phers and scientists and attempt to account for the reduction and subsequent 
expansion of the corpus of texts used in teaching. These narratives occur in 
different forms and have been discussed in much detail elsewhere; I will focus 
on the material that is immediately relevant for the textual history of the 
Prior Analytics. 20 

In his medical history Uyun al-anba fi tabaqat al-atibba ( The Sources 
of Reports on the Generations of Physicians), the historian Ibn Abl Usaybiah 
(d. 1270) presents what purports to be a history of philosophical teaching 
narrated by none other than the philosopher Abu Nasr al-Farabl (d. 950). 21 
Tracing the history of philosophy from the Greece of Aristotle down to his 
own teacher Yuhanna ibn Haylan (fl. in the late eighth/early ninth century), 
who was still in touch with exponents of the Syriac philosophical tradition, 22 
al-Farabl reports that some time after the institution of Christianity as the 
Roman state religion, the Christian authorities (the “Christian king” and an 
assembly of bishops) reformed the teaching of logic in Alexandria by restrict¬ 
ing the logical curriculum to “the books on logic... up to the end of the exis¬ 
tential figures”, i.e. up to the end of the chapters on assertoric syllogisms 
(Prior Analytics I.7). 23 The remaining logical texts were not banned outright, 
but were to be studied in private (mastur) and without a teacher. The reason 
for excluding a large number of Aristotelian logical texts from the curricu¬ 
lum: their teaching was allegedly “harmful” to Christianity, whereas the texts 
endorsed by the Christian authorities could serve to defend Christian doctrine 


20) Cf. D. Gutas, ‘The “Alexandria to Baghdad” Complex of Narratives. A Contribution to the 
Study of Philosophical and Medical Historiography among the Arabs’, Documenti e studi sulla 
tradizione filosofica medievale 10 (1999), 155-93 for a comprehensive treatment of these reports. 
He defends their value for a reconstruction of the transmission against some of the criticisms 
voiced by Fritz Zimmermann, Al-Farabi’s commentary and short treatise on Aristotle’s De interpre- 
tatione (London, 1981) (Classical and Medieval Logical Texts 3), cvii; G. Strohmaier, ‘“Von 
Alexandrien nach Bagdad”—eine fiktive Schultradition, in Aristoteles. Werk und Wirkung. 
Paul Morauxgewidmet, ed. J. Wiesner (Berlin, 1987); and S. Stroumsa, ‘Al-Farabl and Maimo- 
nides on the Christian Philosophical Tradition: a Re-evaluation’, Der Islam 68 (1991), 263-87, 
at 285f. 

21) Ibn Abi Usaybi ah, 'Uyun al-anba fi tabaqat al-atibba , 2 vols, ed. A. Muller (Cairo, 1882), 
1: 134f. 

22) Peters, AristotelesArabus, 15. 

23) The limit corresponds to the end of what we have above called the “short” Organon. 
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in theological debates. This restriction, al-Farabl continues, remained in place 
for a long time until the advent of Islam. 24 

Analysing this and other versions of the transmission narrative, Dimitri 
Gutas draws a number of important conclusions that bear directly on the 
issue of the “long” and “short” Organon in the Syriac and Arabic tradition. 
Firstly, he points out that the information contained in these reports, which 
frequently seem to contradict each other, refer to two separate late antique 
teaching traditions in the field of logic: the Greek and the Syriac. We learn 
that the logical curriculum of the Greek course of medical studies in Alexan¬ 
dria concentrated on four texts, the Categories , On Interpretation and the Prior 
and Posterior Analytics. The status of these texts is indirectly confirmed by an 
earlier Arabic source, the historian Ahmad ibn Abl Ya'qub al-Ya‘qubl (d. 897). 
In his universal history, the Ta’rih, he called them “primary”. 25 Independently 
of al-Farabl’s report, the scientist and logician Ibn al-Salah (d. 1153) wrote in 
a logical treatise that the Alexandrian curriculum only included the begin¬ 
ning of the Prior Analytics to the end of chapter 7 of the first book. 26 He 
called the rest of the work “that which is not studied” ( al-guz alladi la 
yuqrn ), 27 incidentally the same phrase al-Farabl used in Ibn Abl Usaybi'ah’s 
report. 

The importance of chapter 7 of the first book of the Prior Analytics as the 
limit to which Aristotle’s logical writings were studied is attested by numer¬ 
ous manuscripts of Syriac texts produced during the first wave of Syriac 
translation activities. 28 Already for the sixth-century translator and commen¬ 
tator Proba mentioned above, this chapter marked the end of translations 
and commentaries of the Prior Analytics. We do not know of any translation 


24) Gutas, ‘The Alexandria to Baghdad Complex’, 186f suggests that emperor Justinian’s 
(r. 527-65) prohibition of any teaching whatsoever by certain groups (heretics, pagans and 
Samaritans) is the historical event behind the actions of the “Christian authorities”. Zimmer- 
mann, Al-Fdrdbi’s commentdry, cvii cites the existence of translations of and commentaries on 
the remaining parts of the Organon as evidence against the existence of such restrictions: “it is 
unlikely that a group of scholars closely connected with the higher clergy should have defied an 
ordinance of their church.” Cf. also Strohmaier, ‘Von Alexandrien nach Bagdad’. 

25) Cf. Gutas, ‘The Alexandria to Baghdad Complex’, 172f. Al-Ya‘qubl talks about Aristotle’s 
eight logical works, which include the Rhetoric and the Poetics. His term is muqaddamah as 
opposed to the other four books, which he calls “secondary” ( tdniyah). 

2 ® S. Pines, ‘A Parallel in the East to the “Logica Vetus’”, in The Collected Works of Shlomo Pines , 
ed. S. Stroumsa (Jerusalem, 1987), 3:125-129 [orig. pag.], at 127f. 

27) Cf. Gutas, ‘The Alexandria to Baghdad Complex’, 181f. 

2S > Cf. Pines, ‘A Parallel’, 127f. 
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or commentary by him or his contemporaries that deals with the remainder 
of the Organon?’ 

The practice of restricting the study of the Organon seems to have persisted 
into the early days of the Arabic logical tradition. The author of one of the 
earliest logical treatises in the Arabic language, a paraphrase of Aristotelian 
logic ascribed to the famous Persian writer Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ (d. 756), 30 breaks 
off after Prior Analytics 1.7 and informs his readers that this is the end of his 
paraphrase. 31 Thus, the transmission of the Prior Analytics was directly affected 
by the “shortening” of the Organon as taught in Alexandria due to what Gutas 
describes as a sixth-century reform of the medical and logical curriculum. 
The relegation of whole logical texts to “what was not studied”, however, was 
not the same as prohibiting them outright—it only meant that they were not 
taught as part of the official course of medical and logical studies in Alexan¬ 
dria. A comparison of the number of translations of and commentaries on 
the texts that made the cut and those that did not, however, illustrates how 
much this official endorsement meant for the reception history of logical 

Apart from any pressure on scholars applied through formal decrees by 
“the authorities”, secular or religious, we find evidence for an early and wide¬ 
spread negative attitude towards Greek learning among religious scholars that 
might help to explain the subsequent exclusion of certain texts from the 
corpus of logical material translated into Syriac. The writer and theologian 

29) For a survey of the Syriac commentary tradition, cf. S. Brock, ‘The Syriac Commentary Tra¬ 
dition, in Glosses and Commentaries on Aristotelian Logical Texts: The Syriac, Arabic and Medieval 
Latin Traditions, ed. C. Burnett (London, 1993) (Warburg Institute Studies and Texts 23), 3-18 
and Hugonnard-Roche, ‘Sur la tradition syro-arabe’, 516-519 on translations and commentar¬ 
ies of the Prior Analytics. 

301 Discussed further below. 

31) Cf. Gutas, ‘The Alexandria to Baghdad Complex’, 183. 

32) The distribution of marginal notes across the different texts contained in the Parisian Arabic 
Organon manuscript discussed below (with the exception of the heavily annotated Sophistical 
Refutations ) also roughly reflects the distinction between the “short” and the “long” Organon : 
notes on the former are usually more frequent, often also longer and their contents range from 
mere corrections to variants, glosses, terminological adaptations, explanations and comments. 
In comparison, those on the material that “was not read” tend to be shorter and are generally 
restricted to corrections, textual variants drawn from other (mostly Syriac) translations and 
glosses. This apparent imbalance need not necessarily be due to a lack of scholarly interest in 
specific texts. Clearly, the availability and variety of older translations and translated commen¬ 
taries and related works on particular texts must have played a role, too—whereas for key texts 
such as the Prior Analytics and the Categories, scholars could draw on considerable resources and 
work them into their notes, pickings were much slimmer for other works. 
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Ephrem (d. 373) fulminated against the “venom of the Greeks”. He and 
other patristic writers, both Greek and Syrian, rejected the application of 
Greek logic to areas of theology they considered to be “beyond the reach of 
the human intellect”. In spite of the growing Hellenisation of Syriac culture 
in subsequent centuries, individual theologians continued to warn against 
using logic as a tool to understand theology. 33 Given this background, it is no 
surprise that many of the most prominent Syriac scholars and translators 
focussed their attention exclusively on the texts of the “short” Organon. 

In the history of the reception of Aristotelian philosophy, Sergius of 
Resayna played a particularly prominent role, both as a translator and com¬ 
mentator. His studies in Alexandria brought him into personal contact with 
the exponents of Alexandrian teaching in medicine and philosophy; his sub¬ 
sequent crucial role in the translation and dissemination of secular Greek sci¬ 
ence, particularly the works of Galen and Aristotle, was still known to Arabic 
observers several centuries after his death. 34 Apart from translations of both 
the Isagoge and the Categories, his contribution to the study of logic includes 
an original work detailing Aristotelian logical teachings in seven volumes and 
a treatise each on the relation between the Prior Analytics and Aristotle’s other 
writings and the use of the term oxfjpa in the Prior Analytics? 5 

The importance of Aristotelian logic and the Prior Analytics in particular 
led to the production of numerous other studies and commentaries. The 
renowned Jacobite philosopher Severus Seboht (d. 667) 36 of Qinnasrln, an 
important centre of philosophical learning, wrote a treatise on the syllogism, 
extant in several manuscripts but unedited. 37 His name is also associated with 
a Syriac translation of the Persian Introduction to Logic by the Nestorian theo¬ 
logian and philosopher Paul the Persian (fl. mid-sixth century). 38 No longer 


33) S. Brock, ‘From Antagonism to Assimilation: Syriac Attitudes to Greek Learning’, in East of 
Byzantium: Syria and Armenia in the Formative Period , ed. N. G. Garsoian et al. (Washington, 
DC, 1982), 17-34, at 17, 19. 

34) Baumstark, Geschichte dersyrischen Literatur , 165f. His medical translations get very frequent 
mention (and decidedly mixed reviews) in Hunayn’s Risdlab, cf. G. Bergstrasser, ‘Hunayn ibn 
Ishaq iiber die syrischen und arabische Galen-Ubersetzungen’, Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes 17/2 (1925), 1-49, at nos. 4, 6f, 11-20, 49, 53f, 66, 71, 74, 76, 79f, 91, 101. 

35) Cf. Baumstark, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur, 168 and Lameer, al-Fardbi, 10. The latter 
text was translated by Giuseppe Furlani in ‘Due scoli filosofici attribuiti a Sergio di Teodosio- 
poli (Reshayna)’, Aegyptus 7 (1926), 139-45, at 143ff. 

36) On his life and works, see Baumstark, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur, 246f. 

37) Cf. Van Hoonacker, ‘Le traite, 74; K. Georr, Les Cdtegories d’Aristote dans leurs versions syro- 
arabes (Beirut, 1948), 25; Peters, Aristoteles Arabus, 15; also Lameer, al-Fardbi, 10. 

3S) Cf. D. Gutas, ‘Paul the Persian on the classification of the parts of Aristotle’s philosophy: a 
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extant is a complete commentary on the Prior Analytics by the Nestorian 
Catholicus Henanlsu' I (d. 699/700), known to us only from the catalogue of 
authors by ‘Abdlsu‘ bar Berlha (d. 1318). 39 

Translations of parts of the Organon remained a popular activity in Syrian 
scholarly circles. Jacob of Edessa (d. 708), a Jacobite translator and theolo¬ 
gian, is credited with translating both the Categories and the Prior Analytics}® 
Jacob was the teacher of another prominent Syriac translator, George, Bishop 
of the Arabs (d. 724). George translated and commented on the Categories , 
On Interpretation and Prior Analytics . 41 His works have earned him the praise 
of later commentators, who commended him for not mechanically rendering 
Aristotle’s text into Syriac, but carefully translating each term according to 
its context. Also, he did not “acculturate” the examples Aristotle cites in 
his text. 42 

Some of the works listed above still exist, others are only known through 
secondary literature. One of our most important sources for information 
about Syriac translations is the Paris manuscript ar. 2346, which contains 
Arabic translations of the entire Organon, i.e. the “Nine Books” (including 
the Isagoge, the Rhetoric and Poetics). 43 We will discuss its contents below; at 


milestone between Alexandria and Baghdad’, Der Islam 60/2 (1983), 231-67 and Lameer, 
al-Fdrdbi, 10. The Syriac text was edited together with a Latin translation by J. P. N. Land, 
Anecdota syridca (Leiden, 1875; repr. Osnabriick, 1989), 4: 1-32 (Syriac) and 1-30 (Latin). 

39) On ‘Abdlsu and his work, see Baumstark, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur, 323ff, esp. 325 
and n. 2. On Henanlsu, see Peters, Aristoteles Arabus, 14fand Goulet, Dictionnaire, 1:518f. Cf. 
also Baumstark, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur, 209. 

401 Friedmann, Aristoteles’ Analytica, 9; his copious writings are documented in Baumstark, 
Geschichte der syrischen Literdtur, 248-56. 

41) Ibid., 257; Friedmann, Aristoteles’ Analytica, 12. His version of the Prior Analytics, which is 
still extant, covers the entire work; cf. Peters, Aristoteles Arabus, 14. It was edited in two parts by 
G. Furlani, II primo libro dei Primi Analitici di Aristotele nella versione siriaca di Giorgio delle 
Nazioni (Rome, 1935) and II secondo libro dei Primi Analitici di Aristotele nella versione siriaca di 
Giorgio delle Nazioni (Rome, 1937). He also described and analysed the (still unedited) com¬ 
mentary in ‘La versione e il commento di Georgio delle Nazioni all’ Organo aristotelico’, Studi 
Italiani di Filologia Classica 3 (1923), 305-33, ‘II proemio di Georgio delle Nazioni al primo 
libro dei Primi Analitici di Aristotele’, Rivista degli Studi Orientali 18 (1939-40), 116-30 and 
‘Sul commento di Georgio delle Nazioni al primo libro degli Analitici Anteriori di Aristotele’, 
Rivista degli Studi Orientali 20 (1942-3), 47-64; cf. Lameer, al-Fdrdbi, 7. 

42) Friedmann, Aristoteles’Analytica, 12. 

43) Several of the scholars studying the translations have given descriptions of the manuscript, 
among them David S. Margoliouth in ‘On The Arabic Version of Aristotle’s Rhetoric’, in Semitic 
Studies in Memory of Rev. Dr. Alexander Kohut, ed. G. A. Kohut (Berlin, 1897), 376-387, at 
376f; somewhat more detailed: Georr, Les Categories d’Aristote, 183-200; by the editor of the 
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this point, suffice it to say that the marginal notes of the manuscript show 
that Syriac translations of the Prior Analytics were not limited to the scholars 
mentioned above and did not come to an end after George. While there is no 
indication that the authors of the notes, who often point out variants between 
the Arabic translation in the manuscript and Syriac translations they had 
access to, knew of the older Syriac translations of the Prior Analytics , i.e. the 
version ascribed to Proba and those by Sergius of Res'ayna and George, 
Bishop of the Arabs, they frequently quote from translations by the Jacobite 
Athanasius II of Balad (d. 696), a student of Severus Seboht and noted 
logician, 44 and Theophilus of Edessa (d. 785), a renowned astrologer in the 
service of the caliph al-Mahdl (r. 775-85). 45 


manuscript, ‘Abdurrahman Badawi in Mantiq Aristu (Cairo, 1948-52), 20-32; S. M. Stern, ‘Ibn 
al-Sa.mK, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1956), 31-44, at 41-44. It showed signs of deterio¬ 
ration even at the time of Margoliouth’s inspection at the end of the nineteenth century. In the 
meantime, the manuscript has deteriorated and was withdrawn from circulation. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the available microfilm often omits the marginal notes which hold invaluable informa¬ 
tion about translation techniques, the history of the Syriac and Arabic translation tradition and 
the state of logical studies in tenth- and eleventh-century Baghdad; cf. M. Lyons, Aristotle’s Ars 
Rhetorica: The Arabic Version, 2 vols. (Cambridge, 1982), 1; xiii and E. Panoussi, ‘The Unique 
Arabic Manuscript of Aristotle’s Ars Rhetorica and its Two Editions Published to Date by 
Abdurrahman Badawi and by M[alcolm] C. Lyons’, in Consciousness and Reality. Studies in 
Memory of Toshihiko Izutsu , ed. S. AshtiyanI and others (Leiden, 2000), 233-250, at 233f. 
H. Hugonnard-Roche, ‘La traduction arabe des Premiers Analytiques d’Aristote’, in Perspectives 
arabes et medievales sur la tradition scientifique et philosophique grecque. Actes du colloque de la 
SIHSPAI. Paris, 31 mars-3 avril 1993, ed. A. Hasnawi, A. Elamrani-Jamal and M. Aouad (Leu¬ 
ven, Paris, 1997), 395-407 discusses another thirteenth century Arabic logical manuscript, 
Istanbul (Topkapi Sarayi) Ahmet III 3362. It contains only the first four books of the Organon, 
the Categories, Hermeneutics and the Prior and Posterior Analytics. His analysis of the text and 
accompanying notes of the Prior Analytics leads him to the conclusion that the Istanbul transla¬ 
tions, which are identical to the Paris versions, represent an earlier stage of textual reception 
and ultimately became the source for the Paris “edition” (407). Cf. also Lameer, al-Fdrdbi, 5. 

44) He wrote a still extant introduction to Aristotelian syllogistics, edited and translated by 
G. Furlani, ‘Una introduzione alia logica Aristotelica di Atanasio di Balad’, Reconditi del Id Reale 
Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei. Classe di Scienze Morali, Storiche e Filologiche 25/serieV (1916), 
717-78 and idem, ‘L’introduzione di Atanasio di Baladh alia logica e sillogistica aristotelica, tra- 
dotto del siriaco’, Atti del Reale Instituto Veneto di Scienze, Lettere edArti 85 (1925-6), 319-44; 
cf. Lameer, al-Fdrdbi, 10. 

45) R. Walzer, ‘New Light on the Arabic Translations of Aristotle’, in Greek into Arabic: Essays on 
Islamic Philosophy, ed. R. Walzer (Oxford, 1962), 60-113, at 69; Peters, Aristoteles Arabus, 14; 
Lameer, al-Fdrdbi, 2, 10; on the two scholars, see Baumstark, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur, 
256f, 341f. Frequently, the marginal notes only speak of “the Syriac translations” or “the 
Syriac”. At this point, we are not in a position to correlate these notes with one or more of the 
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Notes and subscriptions in the manuscript tell us that the compilation, 
collation and part of the annotation of its components was undertaken by 
the philosopher Abu 1-Hayr al-Hasan ibn Suwar (d. after 1017), a student of 
Abu Zakarlya Yahya ibn ‘Adi (d. 974) and himself a noted logician 46 who 
belonged to a circle of translators, commentators and scholars called the 
“Baghdad peripatetics”. The contents of the manuscript are a lasting testi¬ 
mony to the immensely important philological and philosophical work 
undertaken by this group: in addition to translations of the entire “long” 
Organon, the manuscript contains notes which frequently refer to commen¬ 
taries such as Yahyas and Ibn Suwar s on the Prior Analytics and On Interpre¬ 
tation and other comments and glosses on all of the component works from 
the pen of several of the Baghdad peripatetics. 47 

Hunayn ibn Ishaq (d. 873) and his son Ishaq ibn Hunayn (d. 910) were 
the authors of another, somewhat later Syriac translation of the Prior Analy¬ 
tics, produced while the Greek-Arabic “translation movement” was already in 
full swing. A note in the Paris manuscript tells us that the former only trans¬ 
lated up to 33b 13-4 and his son finished the text. 48 This new Syriac render¬ 
ing was part of an effort to prepare new Syriac versions of each text of the 
Organon on Hunayn’s vastly improved methodological basis. 49 


The Arabic tradition 

The new series of Syriac translations of the Organon from the workshop of 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq and his collaborators was only a preliminary step for an 
entirely new set of Arabic translations. With the help of his son Ishaq ibn 


extant named translations. They might even contain traces of additional, unknown texts; cf. 
Lameer, al-Fdrdbi, 2. 

46) Ibn al-Nadlm, Kitdb al-fihrist, 2 vols., ed. G. Fltigel (Leipzig, 1871-2), 1: 250 writes: “[h]e is 
one of the best of the logicians who studied under Yahya ibn ‘Adi, having the greatest intelli¬ 
gence, comprehension, and ability for the sciences of his associates” (translated by B. Dodge, 
The Fihrist ofal-Nadim, 2 vols. (New York and London, 1970), 2: 632). 

47) Cf. Walzer, ‘New Light’, 80. Zimmermann, Al-Farabi i Commentary, lxxix calls it a “school 
canon”; Dimitri Gutas, Greek Thought, Arabic Culture (London, New York, 1998), 147 consid¬ 
ers it “one of the great achievements of the translation movement both for its influence and 
philosophical content”. 

481 Peters, Aristoteles Ambus, 15; Lameer, al-Fdrdbi, 2. 

49) S. Brock, ‘The Syriac Background to Hunayn’s Translation Techniques’, Aram 3 (1991), 
139-62 discusses at length Hunayn’s translation methods and their roots in Syriac translation 
techniques. Cf. also Rescher, The Development, 28. 
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Hunayn and the translators Abu ‘Utman al-Dimasql (d. ca. 920) and Ibrahim 
ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Katib (d. ca. 940), he produced Arabic translations of the 
whole Organon except for the Posterior Analytics and the Poetics. This enor¬ 
mous undertaking spanned two generations (ca. 840-900). 50 

The motivations for this project and preceding attempts to translate parts 
of the Organon (and other secular texts) largely resemble those of previous 
Syriac translators. Some modern commentators emphasised the close rela¬ 
tionship between medical and logical teaching: the early interest of Islamic 
authorities (caliphs etc.) in medicine prompted the translation and study 
of logical works which were, as we have seen above, viewed as a propaedeuti¬ 
cal requirement for the study of medicine proper. Syriac physicians, who were 
the principal source of information about Greek medicine, transmitted their 
belief in the close link between the two fields to their Arab clients: “the cen¬ 
tral place of logic in the intellectual orbit of eastern Christian (especially 
Nestorian) scholars and physicians assured its transmission into Arabic.” 51 
Interest in medicine, however, was not the only factor. In fact, the logical 
knowledge required to study medicine had already been extracted from the 
Aristotelian corpus and made available in a more easily digestible form by 
the leading authorities of antique and late antique medicine, chiefly Galen 
himself. 52 


50) Ibid., 28. Even though the activities of Hunayn and his collaborators represent a decisive 
step forward in translation techniques and quality, the translations produced in this circle 
are for a large part not “new”. Hunayn himself attests to the fact that he often only corrected 
previous translations, a practice of Syriac scholars as early as the seventh century and apparently 
still common in the ninth and tenth centuries; see Hugonnard-Roche, ‘Les traductions du 

51) Rescher, The Development, 23, 25. 

52) According to Fritz Zimmermann, ‘Some Observations on al-Farabi and the Logical Tradi¬ 
tion’, in Islamic Philosophy and the Classical Tradition, ed. S. Stern et al. (Oxford, 1972), 517-46, 
at 528, such summaries and manuals, treating logic on a more basic level, might have given a 
Muslim audience a first taste of the logical subject matter. Subsequently, due to Hunayn’s 
immense collection and translation efforts, the logical writings of Galen seem to have enjoyed a 
much greater prominence than those of Aristotle himself; as Zimmermann, Al-Farahi's Com¬ 
mentary, lxxxi explains, “until the gap had narrowed one or two generations later Galen, as a 
philosopher and logician, enjoyed an ascendancy over Aristotle apt to scandalize Aristotelians.” 
One Galenic logical treatise Hunayn spent a lot of time and effort to find, reconstruct and 
translate was his De demonstrations, cf. Bergstrasser, ‘Flunayn ibn Ishaq’, no. 115 (also nos. 116f 
and 126fF) and T. Street (2003), ‘Arabic Logic’, in Handbook of the History of Logic, 9 vols., ed. 
J. Woods and D. Gabbay (Amsterdam, 2003-), 1; 523-596, here: 531f. The uses of logic listed 
in the treatise on the philosophical qualifications of physicians (cf. n. 14 above)—classificatory 
and demonstrative—are already specifically geared toward the requirements of medical study. 
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The translation of the Prior Analytics in particular had an impact on all 
branches of learning in the Islamic world—the system of assertoric syllogisms 
Aristotle set out in this part of the Prior Analytics not only pervaded the fields 
categorised as “foreign” sciences, they provided a model for argumentation 
that was eagerly taken up in the Islamic sciences as well. 53 Once scientific 
material was available to scholars, the interplay between translation and 
research generated the need for the translation of further texts: the relation¬ 
ship between research and translation was dialectical with research promoting 
translation and translations changing or giving rise to entirely new research 
agendas. 54 

The translation history of another (and, from the point of view of the 
study of medicine, much less central) Aristotelian logical work, the Topics , 
shows the importance of political and theological factors for the course of the 
translation activities. Allegedly, the text was translated into Arabic already in 
the second half of the eighth century—not for any scientific reason, but to 
acquire argumentative know-how for the intra- and intercommunal theologi¬ 
cal debates between Muslims on one side and Christians and other religious 
minorities on the other 55 and against various groups of religious dissenters 
within their own ranks. Politically, the ruling ‘Abbasid caliphal dynasty and 
their supporters were keen to bolster the legitimacy of the regime. One way 
to strengthen their Islamic credentials was to identify and uproot alleged threats 
against religious orthodoxy; another, to fight external enemies of Islam. 56 

As we can see, logical (and other) translations were undertaken for a wide 
range of reasons: some had to do with issues of scientific (e.g. medical) 
research, some with political and theological considerations. Once the trans¬ 
lation activities had started, they were strengthened and sustained by the 
need for more and more precise translations to serve the purposes of different 


Galen does not recommend any particular (Aristotelian) work, much less the study of the Orga¬ 
non as a whole; much more likely, the logical know-how selected and processed by Galen him¬ 
self was to serve as the basis for logical instruction for future physicians. 

53) Cf. L Madkour, L’Organon d’Aristote dans le monde arabe (Paris, 1969). 

54) R. Rashed, ‘Problems of the Transmission of Greek Scientific Thought into Arabic: Exam¬ 
ples from Mathematics and Optics’, History of Science 27 (1989), 199-209, at 208. 

55) For an overview of the polemics between Christian and Islamic writers and its historical 
function, see A. Charfi, ‘La fonction historique de la polemique islamochretienne a l’epoque 
abbasside’, in Christian Arabic Apologetics during the Abbasid Period (750-1258), ed. S. Samir 
and J. Nielsen (Leiden, 1994), 44-56. 

56) The translation history of the Topics and the value of Aristotelian logic for the ‘Abbasid 
cause, particularly for the caliph al-Mahdl (r. 775-85) and his immediate successors, are dis¬ 
cussed in detail in Gutas, Greek Thought, 61-74. 
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scholarly and scientific fields. In the end, the history of logical translations 
from Greek into Arabic lasted for more than two centuries. 

Most of our information about the translation history of the Arabic Prior 
Analytics comes from two sources: Ibn al-Nadlm’s (d. 995) Fihrist , 57 the catalogue 
of a Baghdad bookseller, and, again, the marginal notes contained in the Paris 
Organon manuscript (ar. 2346), already mentioned above. 58 The translation 
of the Prior Analytics its editor Ibn Suwar chose was the work of a certain 
Tadarl; 59 he established his text on the basis of an autograph by none other 
than Yahya ibn ‘Adi, supplemented with his own additions and corrections. 60 

The indications given by the Paris manuscript and the information con¬ 
tained in Ibn al-Nadlm’s Fihrist point to the existence of several other Arabic 
translations of the Prior Analytics in addition to Tadari/Theodore s text. Two 
are categorised as “old”, one anonymous and the other made directly from 
Greek by the Melkite translator Yuhanna or Yahya ibn al-Bitriq (d. ca. 835), 
who was associated with the circle of translators working with/for the philos¬ 
opher Abu Yusuf Ya'qub ibn Ishaq al-Kindl (d. 873). 61 The varying and 


57) Ibn al-Nadim, Kitdb al-fihrist, 1: 249. 

5S) Cf. also the information in al-Qifti, Tdrih al-hukamd', ed. J. Lippert (Leipzig, 1903), 36 
and Haggi Halifah (1835-58), Lexicon bibliographicum et enzyclopaedicum a Mustafa ben Abdal¬ 
lah Jelebi dicto et nomine Haji Khalfa celebrato compositum. (Kashfaz-zunun), 7 vols., ed. and tr. 
G. Flugel (Leipzig, 1835-58; reprint Leiden, 1965), no. 1437. 

59) This person has variously been identified as the translator and Bishop of Harran, Theodore 
Abu Qurrah (d. 826), a follower of St John of Damascus, with who he shared an interest in 
psychology and logic (e.g. P. Kraus, ‘Zu Ibn al-Muqaffa”, Rivista degli Studi Orientali 14/1 
(1933), 1-20, at 3 and Walzer, ‘New Light’, 78); or with a bishop of Karh by the same name 
(M. Steinschneider, Die arabischen Ubersetzungen aus dem Griechischen (Graz, 1960 reprint), 
41, n. 209); Rescher, The Development, 97 suggests the Christian author Theodore bar Konl. 
Lameer, al-Fdrdbi, 3ff discusses the different theories and shows that none of them is entirely 
satisfying. His own suggestion is based on the ascription in the Istanbul manuscript, discussed 
above. According to the reading indicated by M. Danes-Pazuh in his edition of Mantiq li-bn 
al-Muqaffa. Hudiid al-mantiq li-bn Bihriz (Tehran, 1978), viii, which Lameer was unable to 
verify, the translator of the Prior Analytics is Tadarl ibn Basil Ahi Istifan, the brother of a trans¬ 
lator who collaborated with Hunayn ibn Ishaq. Lameer’s solution allows for the production of 
the Arabic text on the basis of the Syriac translation prepared by Hunayn and his son. Also, it 
fits together with a remark by Ibn al-Nadim, Kitdb al-fihrist, 1: 249 to the effect that Theodore 
submitted his translation to Hunayn for “correction” (cf. A. Badawi, La transmission de la Phi¬ 
losophic grecque au monde arabe (Paris, 1968), 26). 

60) Walzer, ‘New Light’, 68, 77. 

61) Peters, Aristoteles Arabus, 15; Lameer, al-Fdrdbi, 5. On Yuhanna or Yahya ibn al-Bitriq and 
his father al-Bitriq, who also worked as a translator and with who he is often confused, see 
D. M. Dunlop, ‘The Translations of al-Bitriq and Yahya (Yuhanna) b. al-Bitriq’, Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society 3/4 (1959), 140-50; he maintains that the said translation of the Prior 
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uneven translation procedures employed by this early generation of transla¬ 
tors, ranging from the literal to the periphrastic, 62 were duly criticised by 
Hunayn in his Risalah. The old texts that were deemed inadequate were 
replaced or, like Ibn Na imah al-Himsl’s (d. ca. 840) translation of the Sophis¬ 
tical Refutations, revised by members of the Hunayn school. 63 

Even before the first translations of the “Four Books” (ca. 810-20), the 
famous litterateur Ibn al-Muqaffa (d. 756) was the probable author of a short 
exposition of the contents of the “Four Books” mentioned above. 64 This work 
antedates indigenous works on logic by a whole generation. It also throws 
some light on the early translation history of the Prior Analytics-, in a note 
appended after the end of Ibn al-Muqaffa”s expositions, the collator of the 
manuscript informs us that the first three books of the Organon, i.e. the Cat¬ 
egories, On Interpretation and Prior Analytics, were later translated by Abu 
Nuh, collaborator of the Nestorian patriarch Timothy I (d. 823) in another 
translation venture, the Arabic version of Aristotle’s Topics mentioned above; 65 
and by Salm of Harran, the director of the bayt al-hikmah. 66 


Analytics was “superseded so effectually that it is only by chance that we know anything about 
it” (145), perhaps because of Ibn al-Bitriq’s insufficient command of Arabic and/or Greek and 
his alleged lack of philosophical training alluded to in the secondary sources (140f). 

62) These “old” versions were (incorrecdy) characterised by Rescher, The Development, 27 as “a 
slavish, word-for-word translation from Syriac into Arabic”, an assessment G. Endress, Proclus 
Arabus: ZwanzigAbschnitte aus der Institutio Theologica in arabischer Ubersetzung (Beirut, 1973), 
154, thoroughly refutes. 

631 There are numerous examples of translations, even those produced by his own collaborators, 
which Hunayn revised; e.g. Bergstrasser, ‘Hunayn ibn Ishaq’, nos. 20, 49, 118. The practice of 
revision was—as anybody working as a translator will readily admit—fraught with problems: 
in several cases, Hunayn persuaded a client of his to commission a re-translation of a text 
instead of trying to salvage an existing version (Bergstrasser, ‘Hunayn ibn Ishaq’, nos. 15, 20). 
Cf. U. Vagelpohl, ‘The Abbasid translation movement in context. Contemporary voices on 
translation’, in Abbasid Studies II. Occasional Papers of the School of Abbasid Studies. leuven, 
28 June-1 July, 2004, ed. J. Nawas (Leuven, forthcoming), at 3f. 

64) For a long time, this text was ascribed to the son of Ibn al-Muqaffa', Muhammad ibn Abd 
Allah ibn al-Muqaffa‘; but see now C. Hein, Definition und Einteilung der Philosophic: von der 
spdtantiken Einleitungsliteratur zur arabischen Enzyklopadie (Frankfurt and New York, 1985), 
41-6 and Lameer, al-Fdrdbi, Ilf. Badawi, Id transmission, 75 mentions an unedited manuscript 
of Ibn al-Muqaffa"s “translations” of the Isagoge and several Aristotelian logical works including 
the Prior Analytics (ms. no. 338 of the library of the Universite Saint-Joseph/Beirut); Kraus, ‘Zu 
Ibn al-Muqaffa' ’, 5 describes them as short epitomes of commentaries of the works in question. 
The text of the short exposition was edited by Danes-Pazuh, Mantiq li-bn al-Muqaffa’. 

65) See Goulet, Dictionnaire, 1: 525 and Gutas, Greek Thought, 61-9. 

661 Kraus, ‘Zu Ibn al-Muqaffa”, 10ff; Lameer, al-Fdrdbi, Ilf. The character and activities of the 
bayt al-hikmah are still the subject of heated discussion. According to G. Endress, Die arabischen 
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Only around the beginning of the ninth century, haphazard and unsys¬ 
tematic translation activities gave way to what we now call a “translation 
movement”. 67 By about 835-40, six of the “Seven Books” were available in 
translation (apparently excluding the Posterior Analytics). The translation of 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric we find in the Paris manuscript was also produced during 
this period. 68 

Of most of the translators involved in this early effort, we know little more 
than their names. Apparently, unlike their Syriac counterparts, they were 
translators first and foremost and did not produce any independent scholarly 
works. If they did write such texts, we have no evidence for their existence. 


Ubersetzungen von Aristoteles’ Schrift De Caelo (Frankfurt, 1966), 92 and 94f, the so-called bayt 
al-hikmah (“House of Wisdom”) was allegedly founded by the caliph al-Ma’mun and based on 
similar structures in the preexisting caliphal library in Baghdad. The connection that Endress 
and other authors draw between the institution and the translation movement, however, seems 
to be tenuous at best: the case for the importance of the bayt al-hikmah rests almost entirely on 
the testimonies in bibliographical sources such as Ibn al-Nadlm, al-Qifti and Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah. 
Their value is roundly dismissed by John Mattock in ‘The early translations from Greek into 
Arabic: an experiment in comparative assessment’, in Symposium Graeco-Arabicum II, ed. 
G. Endress and M. Schmeink (Amsterdam, 1989), 73-102, at 73f. Gutas, Greek Thought, 53-60 
gives a more cautious interpretation of its structure and purpose. A survey of the relevant 
sources on the institution can be found M.-G. Balty-Guesdon, ‘Le Bayt al-hikma de Baghdad’, 
Arabica 39 (1992), 131-50. The author maintains that it served as a library under the caliph 
Harun al-Rasld (r. 786-809); under al-Ma’mun, it allegedly gained prominence as a meeting- 
place for religious and philosophical scholars (132f, 148f). In addition, she expresses her reser¬ 
vations about any connection between translators and the bayt al-hikmah: after the accession of 
al-Ma’mun, translation activities were less and less centred on one institution due to the grow¬ 
ing influence of private patronage (137); cf. on this point also Gutas, Greek Thought, 59. 

671 Hugonnard-Roche, ‘Les traductions du Grec’, 139. The scope and influence of this “move¬ 
ment” is most clearly expressed in Gutas, Greek Thought, 1-4. 

6S) Cf. Lyons, Aristotle’s Ars Rhetorica, 1: iv-vi, whose early dating was criticised by Wolfhart 
Heinrichs in his review of ‘M. C. Lyons, Aristotle’s Ars Rhetorica’, Zeitschriflfur Geschichte der 
Arabisch-Islamischen Wissenschaften 1 (1984), 312-6, at 313; and U. Vagelpohl, Aristotle’s Rheto¬ 
ric in the East. The Syriac and Arabic Commentary Tradition (Leiden and Boston, 2008), 39-61, 
207f. In addition to the Organon and texts associated with it, non-logical Aristotelian works 
began to attract the interest of translators at around this time; cf. Kraus, ‘Zu Ibn al-Muqaffa”, 
13. At this final stage as we know it from the Paris manuscript, the Arabic Organon comprised 
products by the following translators: Ishaq ibn Hunayn ( Categories and Hermeneutics), Abu 
Bisr Matta {Posterior Analytics and Poetics), Abu ‘Utman al-Dimasql (Porphyry’s Isagoge and the 
Topics), Theodore/Tadari’s translation of the Prior Analytics and three different versions of the 
Sophistical Refutations by Ibn Na imah al-HimsI, Yahya ibn ‘Adi and Ibn Zuflah (cf. Georr, Les 
Categories d’Aristote, 183-200). The anonymous translation of the Rhetoric has not yet been 
assigned to a specific translator, but was probably produced in the circle of translators working 
for and with al-Kindl (cf. Vagelpohl, Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 150, 180). 
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In addition, the early translators of Aristotelian logical texts, e.g. Ibn al-Bitriq 
or Ibn Na imah al-Himsi, working with and for al-Kindl, were not trained 
logicians; 69 it is therefore not surprising that Ibn Na imah’s extant translation 
of the Sophistical Refutations suffers from an uneven terminology and numer¬ 
ous misunderstandings. 

The marginal notes to this and the other texts in the Paris manuscript 
mark the point at which the translation tradition blends into commentary 
and secondary literature: the scholars who translated the Greek and Syriac 
texts included in the manuscript were more often than not competent philo¬ 
sophical and logical scholars in their own right and wrote commentaries or 
other secondary works, sometimes on texts they had translated themselves, 
sometimes on the work of their colleagues. The activities of the more promi¬ 
nent exponents of the Baghdad peripatetics are amply documented in the 
margins of the manuscript: Yahya ibn ‘Adi, Abu Bisr Matta, Ibn Zurah and 
others appear in different roles throughout. 


Greek and Arabic commentaries 

In writing their commentaries, Muslim scholars made use of the widest pos¬ 
sible range of sources. Apart from Aristotle’s works themselves, a number of 
commentaries used in the late antique school traditions found their way into 
the Islamic world. Of those on the Prior Analytics, several were translated into 
Arabic. Ibn al-Nadlm mentions two versions of the commentary by Alexan¬ 
der of Aphrodisias, one of which was incomplete: it stopped after the “pred¬ 
icative figures” ( al-askal al-gumliyah )—exactly where, allegedly, Christian 
authorities drew the line. This was also the limit for Probas Syriac commen¬ 
tary (mentioned above). Its translation is no longer extant. 70 A commentary 
by Themistius, 71 allegedly in three books ( maqalahs ), is also mentioned; 
according to Ibn al-Nadlm, Abu Bisr himself translated parts of it from 
Syriac. Such a commentary is actually quoted in the Paris manuscript. 72 We 


691 Hugonnard-Roche, ‘L’intermediaire syriaque’, 204. 

70) Badawl, La transmission , 98, Peters, Aristoteles Ambus, 15. 

71) Lameer, al-Fdrdbi, 6, n. 6 points out that Themistius was only known to have written para- 
phrases of Aristotelian works. 

72) As remarkable as the breadth of material that was available to the compiler and annotator of 
the Paris manuscript are his omissions; whether due to coincidence or choice, he does not men¬ 
tion most of the Syriac commentaries on different Aristotelian logical works produced by the 
likes of Sergius of Res ayna, Paul the Persian, Proba or Severus Seboht; cf. Hugonnard-Roche, 
‘L’intermediaire syriaque’, 191. 
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also know of excerpts of a Themistius commentary in an Arabic version 
produced by the translator Abu ‘Utman al-Dimasql which formed the basis 
for a fifteenth-century Hebrew translation. 73 It is not clear whether it was 
actually translated in its entirety. The same applies to an incomplete com¬ 
mentary by John Philoponus, also mentioned by Ibn al-Nadlm. 74 Apart from 
these texts, the Arabs also knew a commentary by the mysterious (and hith¬ 
erto unidentified) “Allinus” ( allinus). 75 The shortness of some of the other 
commentaries, abridgements and paraphrases the Fihrist mentions could 
again have been caused by the “traditional” Syriac restriction to the first part 
of the book. 76 

Commenting on the works of the ancients was not the monopoly of trans¬ 
lators and their circles. Soon after (in some cases even before) the material 
basis for the study and discussion of the Aristotelian Organon became avail¬ 
able to them in the form of translations, Islamic philosophers took the lead 
in establishing an independent Islamic logical tradition based on translated 
Greek texts. 

In spite of the vitality of logical studies and their undeniable relevance for 
the wider field of philosophy, al-Kindl’s interest seems to have been slight. 77 
The Fihrist credits him with a short treatise on a technical question related 
to the Prior Analytics and another short tract dealing with a statement in 
Ptolemy’s Almagest that refers to the Prior Analytics. His student Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad ibn al-Tayyib al-Sarahsi (d. 899) abridged the work; there is also 
mention of a commentary by the semi-legendary Gabir ibn Hayyan. 78 

The Organon manuscript of the Baghdad peripatetics (discussed above) 
marks the first climax of logical studies in the Islamic world. Its marginal 
notes exemplify the results of their immense philological and philosophical 


73) Lameer, al-Fdrdbi, 6f. 

74) Badawl, La transmission , 102, Walzer, ‘New Light’, 78. 

75) Ibid., 69f, 75f dates him to the late Alexandrian period and rejects his identification with 
the commentator Elias (fl. during the second half of the sixth century; other suggested readings 
of the name are Aelianus and Albinus). The prominence of his commentary of the Categories 
leads him to conclude that he was Ibn Suwars main authority in his lecture course on this text. 
Zimmermann, al-Farabi’s commentary , cvi-xcviii discusses the idea that the name refers to a 
book rather than a person; cf. also Lameer, al-Fdrdbi , 7. 

76) Peters, Aristoteles Arabus, 16, Ibn al-Nadlm, Kitdb dl-fihrist, 1: 249. 

77) Rescher, The Development, 25ff; apparently, the only trace of his logical works we find in the 
Paris Organon manuscript is the technical term al-gami'ah for syllogism. It appears in some of 
the marginal glosses (Badawl, La transmission, 31). Cf. Peters, Aristoteles Arabus, 16. 

7S > Ibid., 16f, Ibn al-Nadlm, Kitdb al-fihrist, 1; 249. 
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acumen: it bears the imprint of continuous teaching and explanation lasting 
for several generations. 79 

Apart from corrections, (not always correct) grammatical equivalents and 
adaptations to later philosophical terminology, the notes on the Prior Analyt¬ 
ics give explanations, comments and textual variants, drawn mainly from the 
Syriac translations known to Ibn Suwar and his predecessors. 80 In all, there 
are 56 notes referring to Syriac versions; twice, “old” Arabic translations are 
consulted. 18 times, the editor compared different versions of Theodore’s 
text. Finally, 23 notes do not give us the source of the variant. As a result of 
Ibn Suwar’s and his predecessors’ work, Theodore’s text is markedly improved: 
they deleted additions and brought the Arabic reading closer to the Greek. 
The Paris text gives no indication of the nature and stages of the gradual 
modernisations of Theodore’s version during its study by generations of 
scholars, but it is clear that it did undergo such a process of improvement 
and refinement. 81 

In addition, the notes draw heavily on secondary material that emerged 
inside this circle, e.g. a (lost) commentary by Abu Bisr Matta 82 that was used 
by Yahya ibn Adi and is quoted several times. Yahya’s notes, written in Syriac, 
were translated into Arabic by Ibn Suwar and also used in the preparation of 


79) In this context, Gutas, Greek Thought, 147 talks about the manuscript as a “complex of 
translations”. Walzer, ‘New Light’, 80 writes: “we are entitled to take this kind of commentary 
as a pattern, I mean that this was the way in which Greek philosophy was taught in the golden 
age of Islamic civilization, in 9th and 10th and 11th century Baghdad. The Paris MS and the 
many references in Averroes’ larger commentaries are the only remnants of this remarkably high 
standard of philosophy reading in this time.” 

801 Ibid., 80; H. Hugonnard-Roche, ‘Remarques sur la tradition arabe de l’Organon d’apres le 
manuscrit Paris, Bibliotheque nationale, ar. 2346’, in Burnett, Glosses and Commentaries, 19-28, 
at 19. The text of the Prior Analytics contained in the Istanbul manuscript has much fewer 
annotations, most of which belong to the genre of commentary rather than textual criticism; cf. 
Hugonnard-Roche, ‘La traduction arabe des Premiers Analytiques’, 400. 

81) Walzer, ‘New Light’, 94-7 illustrates Theodore’s own terminology with his translations of 
the words 8ol;a and evSo^ov, for which he used terms not found in any other translation in the 
manuscript. According to Hugonnard-Roche, ‘Remarques sur la tradition arabe’, 20f, 23, 
Walzer put too much emphasis on the philological nature of the research embodied in the notes 
and their role in the preparation of the texts. In his opinion, they were “le fruit d’une elabora¬ 
tion savante touchant la langue technique de la logique et, par suite, [’interpretation meme de 
certaines notions logiques.” 

82) According to the terse account in the Fihrist, he was the first to comment on the entire Prior 
Analytics. His teacher, Abu Ishaq Ibrahim Quwayri, apparently only commented on the trun¬ 
cated version (chapters 1-7 of the first book, as far as al-taldtah al-askdl)-, cf. Walzer, ‘New 
Light’, 77f, Goulet, Dictionnaire, I: 519f and Lameer, al-Fdrdbi, 9. 
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the manuscript. Their contents suggest that Yahya consulted other texts and 
commentaries to improve Theodore’s translation. 83 

With the philosopher al-Farabl, the reception of Aristotelian logic enters a 
whole new stage. Based on the philological and commentary work of his 
teachers, most prominently Abu Bisr Matta, 84 al-Farabl not only explained, but 
adapted and improved Aristotelian logic and moved it into the mainstream 
of Islamic thought. 85 The key position assigned to the Organon by the Baghdad 
Aristotelians is reflected in the massive philosophical output al-Farabl created 
in the field of logic. 86 Of his numerous commentaries and logical treatises, 
only the Epitome 87 and remnants of the Short Commentary on the Prior Ana¬ 
lytics have reached us. This work is in fact the only extant Arabic commentary 
on the Prior Analytics-, the surviving fragment covers Prior Analytics II, 11 
61b7-II, 27 70a22. It takes the form of a running commentary, based on a 
text that closely resembles the tradition embodied in the Paris manuscript. 88 


831 Peters, Aristoteles Arabus, 16; Walzer, ‘New Light’, 79. According to Hugonnard-Roche, ‘La 
traduction arabe’, 407 some of the glosses found in the Istanbul version of the Prior Analytics 
might contain traces of a commentary by none other than the translator Tadarl/Theodore himself. 

84) Compared to the other translations collected in the Paris manuscript, both of Abu Bisr’s 
contributions (the Posterior Analytics and the Poetics) are surprisingly obscure: Zimmermann 
( Al-Farabi's Commentary, lxxvi) calls the former “uncommonly tortuous” and the latter “uncom¬ 
monly inarticulate”. A deficient command of Arabic was one of the charges brought against the 
logicians; according to Zimmermann, the reason could have been their education in convents 
and other places that belonged to “the least Arabicized sections of the Christian community.” 

85) T. Street, ‘Logic’, in The Cambridge Companion to Arabic Philosophy, ed. P. Adamson and 
R. Taylor (Cambridge, New York, 2005), 247-65, at 253. 

86) D. C. Reisman, ‘Al-Farabl and the philosophical curriculum in Adamson and Taylor, Cam¬ 
bridge Companion, 52-71, at 65. 

871 Lameer, al-Fdrdbi, 13-19 has shown that there are two different summaries extant, one of 
them entitled Kitdb al-qiyds al-sagir and the other Kitdb al-mudhal ild l-qiyds, and that they are 
most likely two different versions of the same text. The Kitdb al-qiyds al-sagir is edited by M. T. 
Kiiyel, ‘Abu Nasr al-Farabl: Kitab al-qiyas al-sagir’, Ankara Universitesi: Dil ve Tarih-Cografya 
Fakultesi Dergisi 16 (1958), 244-286; and in al-Mantiq ‘ind al-Fdrdbi, ed. R. al-'Agam, 3 vols. 
(Beirut, 1985-1986), 2: 65-93 and (uncritically) in al-Mantiqiydt li-l-Fdrdbi, ed. M. T. Danes- 
Pazuh, 3 vols. (Qum, 1988-1990), 1: 152-194; it was translated into English by Nicholas 
Rescher in Al-Fdrdbi’s Short Commentary on Aristotle’s Prior Analytics (Pittsburgh, 1963); the 
numerous shortcomings of this translation have been thoroughly criticised by A. I. Sabra in his 
review , Journal of the American Oriental Society 85 (1965), 241-243. Kitdb al-mudhal ild l-qiyds 
is edited by al-‘Agam, al-Mantiq ind al-Fdrdbi, 2: 11-64 and (again uncritically) Danes-Pazuh, 
al-Mantiqiydt li-l-Fdrdbi, 1: 115-151). 

88) The text was published by Danes-Pazuh, al-Mantiqiydt li-l-Fdrdbi, 2: 263-553. Information 
about and a quote from the commentary can be found in Ibn Rusd: Talhis Kitdb al-qiyds, ed. 
M. Qasim, C. Butterworth and A. Haridi (Cairo, 1983), 152, 1. 8f (= G. Jehamy (ed.), Ibn 
Rushd: Talhis Mantiq Aristu (Averroes: Paraphrase de la logique d’Aristote) (Beirut, 1982), 202, 
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The more substantial Middle Commentary is lost. The Great Commentary on 
the Prior Analytics, his most comprehensive treatment of the text, is also lost, 
but was frequently quoted by Moses Maimonides in his On Medical Apho¬ 
risms^ In addition, al-Farabl wrote two further logical treatises dealing with 
the subject matter of the Prior Analytics-, his Kitab al-qiyas al-sagir and Kitab 
al-madhal ila l-qiyas . 90 We also have a series of notes by the Andalusian phi¬ 
losopher Ibn Baggah (d. 1139) based on al-Farabl’s previous work; they cover 
not only the Prior Analytics, but also the Categories, On Interpretation and the 
Posterior Analytics as well as two other short logical texts by al-Farabl. 91 

The activities of al-Farabl mark the end of a crucial phase in the reception 
of Aristotelian logic in the Muslim world. Translators and commentators had 
made the entire corpus of Aristotelian logic available in the form of source 
texts, epitomes and translations of antique commentaries. In addition, they 
had created an indigenous body of Arabic literature to explain the sometimes 
obscure primary texts to an Arabic- and Syriac-speaking audience. Based on 
this vast body of logical learning, al-Farabl wrote his works. In one important 
respect, he still belonged to the previous generation of translators/commentators: 
his aim was, firstly, to “translate” logical knowledge, to bring it into a form 
that would allow any reasonably educated person to get a grasp of the sub¬ 
ject. But he also strove to revise it in the light of his understanding of logic— 
given the often tortuous and obscure character of some logical translations 
and commentaries, al-Farabl’s efforts were sorely needed. 92 


1. 2If). Further references to the commentary and to al-Farabl in Ibn Rusd’s text: Qasim et al„ 
Talhis Kitab al-qiyas, 163,1. 7, 170,1. 17f, 382 (= Jehamy, Talhis Mantiq Aristu, 209,1. 24, 213, 
1. 20, 849); cf. Lameer, al-Farabl, 8f. More quotations from al-Farabl’s commentary, particularly 
those on the (lost) part dealing with modal logic, have been incorporated in other treatises of 
Ibn Rusd, cf. the Maqdldtfl l-mantiq wa-l-'ilm al-tabti (G. al-‘AlawI (ed.), Rasd’ilfalsafiyah. 
Maqdldt fl l-mantiq wa-l-‘ilm al-tabti li-Abi l-Walid ibn Rusd (Casablanca, 1983), 271): 97, 
1. 12-98, 1. 8, 102, 1. 13-6, 127, 1. 19-128, 1. 7 and 11-7, 129, 1. 3-17, 130, 1. 3-7 and 11-20, 
146,1. 5-11, 174,1. 3-5, 179,1. 8-18, 197,1. 22-198,1. 2. The Jewish philosopher Moses Mai¬ 
monides (d. 1204) is another witness for the commentary. In his treatise Against Galen, on Phi¬ 
losophy and Cosmogony, he quotes al-Farabl twice: first on Prior Analytics 1.13 and a little later 
on 1.15 (M. Meyerhof and J. Schacht, ‘Maimonides against Galen, on Philosophy and Cos¬ 
mogony’, Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts of the University of Egypt 5 (1937), 63-88 [arab. section]; 
Arabic: 80,1. 12-81,1. 5 and 81,1. 5-12; English: 67f and 68). Cf. Lameer, al-Fdrdbi, 9. 

891 The text was translated and edited by Meyerhof and Schacht, ‘Maimonides against Galen. 

90) Cf. Lameer, al-Fdrdbi, 13-9. 

91) Peters, Aristoteles Arabus, 16; J. Puig Montada, ‘Philosophy in Andalusia: Ibn Bajja and Ibn 
Tufayl’, in Adamson and Taylor, Cambridge Companion, 155-79, at 157. 

92) Cf. Zimmermann, Al-Farabi's Commentary, lxxv-lxxviii; Street, ‘Arabic Logic’, 533f; and 
Reisman, ‘al-Farabi and the philosophical curriculum’, 65. 
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In addition to clarifying and revising the logical teachings that had been 
made accessible through successive waves of translation and commentary, 
al-Farabl changed the focus of logical studies: during the translation move¬ 
ment, Galenic works (medical as well as logical) had attracted a very large 
share of attention, especially by Hunayn ibn Ishaq, an expert in medical lit¬ 
erature, and his collaborators. 93 Al-Farabl, who had studied Galen in detail, 
clearly preferred Aristotle as his authority and pointedly downplayed the 
importance of medical studies and the logical competence of Galen. 94 

Al-Farabl’s logical writings mark the end not only of Arabic “translation” 
activities proper, whether from Greek or Syriac into Arabic or from the some¬ 
times obscure and stylistically deficient Arabic of the translators to the more 
consistent and polished idiom of the subsequent philosophers, they also mark 
the final stage in the process of appropriation of Aristotelian logic in the 
Islamic world. The next phase of logical study consisted in construing an 
“Islamic” logical system based on but revising and transcending Aristotelian 
logic, a process that had already been foreshadowed by al-Farabl’s systematis¬ 
ing and synthesising approach. 95 In spite of the genuine respect successive 
generations of philosophers and logicians professed for Aristotle and his writ¬ 
ings, logical “practice” developed from loyal adherence to careful criticism to 
full-scale revision. The philosopher Ibn Slna (d. 1037) represents this last 
stage. His impact was sufficient to make him instead of Aristotle the final 
authority in matters logical for an Arabic-speaking audience. 96 One of the 
consequences of Ibn Slna’s work was a fundamental change of focus away 
from a comprehensive treatment of all logical issues raised by the entire 
Organon to a more narrowly conceived idea of logic. His approach—which 
also affected the understanding of the Prior Analytics —defined the set of logi¬ 
cal questions the later logical tradition concentrated on. 97 


93) In his account of the history of logical teaching outlined above, al-Farabl (surprisingly) fails 
to mention the activities of Hunayn and his circle. For Rescher, The Development, 131, his 
silence is evidence that he thought of logical instruction as a living, oral tradition transmitted 
to him through his teachers, not a matter exclusively of written documents; his insistence on a 
“genealogical” link between his teachers and himself and the Alexandrian tradition points in 
the same direction. 

94) Zimmermann, Al-Farabi s Commentary, lxxxi. 

951 Reisman, ‘al-Farabl and the philosophical curriculum’, 52. 

9 ® Cf. Street, ‘Logic’, 248. 

97 > Ibid., 25 If. 
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Abstract 

A study of the reception of Aristotle’s Prior Analytics in the first half of the twelfth 
century. It is shown that Peter Abaelard was perhaps acquainted with as much as the 
first seven chapters of Book I of the Prior Analytics but with no more. The appearance 
at the beginning of the twelfth century of a short list of dialectical loci which has puz¬ 
zled earlier commentators is explained by noting that this list formalises the classifica¬ 
tion of extensional relations between general terms and that this classification had 
already be put forward by Boethius in his de Syllogismo Categorico and Introductio ad 
Syllogismos Categoricas. It is pointed out the kind of text referred to as an ‘Introductio 
at the beginning of the twelfth-century follows very closely the structure of Boethius 
own Introdtictio and adds to it material drawn from his accounts of loci and the con¬ 
ditional propositions. It is argued that the reception of the Prior Analytics has to be 
understood against the background of this well developed tradition of treating 
together syllogisms, loci, and conditional propostions. Referring to a challenge to the 
formal validity of Darapti in the Ars Meliduna the paper concludes by illustrating that 
the theory of the syllogism presented in Prior Analytics was still controversial in the 
middle of the twelfth-century. 
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During the years he spent as a student in France between 1136 and 1148 John 
of Salisbury received instruction from the greatest philosophers of the age. 1 

11 On John’s student life in Paris see R. L. Poole, ‘The Masters of the Schools of Paris and Char¬ 
tres in John of Salisbury s Time’, English Historical Review 139 (1920), 321-342. 
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First on Mont-Sainte-Genevieve with Abaelard, Alberic, and Robert of 
Melun, he learned the art of dialectic and became as he says: 2 

... so accustomed to assigning loci and rules, and to the other elements of basic logic, with 
which youthful minds are filled, and in which the said doctors were most able and most 
ready, that all these seemed to me to be as well known as my nails and fingers. 

John went on to study grammar with William of Conches, rhetoric with 
Petrus Helias and, after a period as teacher himself, theology with Gilbert of 
Poitiers. Among those whom he taught, he tells us, was William of Soissons 3 
whom he introduced to logic and later sent on to study with his friend and 
advisor in Paris, another Englishman, Adam of the Little Bridge. William, 
John rather despairingly reports, invented a ‘machine’ with which to destroy 
the logical theories of the ancients. With it he showed how to construct 
unbelievable consequences in accordance with the principle that all impossi¬ 
bilities follows from a single impossibility. 4 

At the end of his theological studies 5 John returned to Mont-Sainte- 
Genevieve to find to his dismay that nothing had changed: 6 


2) John of Salisbury, Metalogicon , ed. Hall, J. B. and K. S. B. Keats-Rohan (Turnhout, 1991) 
{Corpus Christianorum Continuatio Mediaevalis 118), II.10, 1.35 ff: “Apud hos toto exercitatus 
biennio, sic locis assignandis assueui et regulis, et aliis rudimentorum dementis quibus pueriles 
animi imbuuntur, et in quibus praefati doctores potentissimi erant et expeditissimi, ut haec 
omnia mihi uiderer nosse tanquam ungues digitosque meos.” 

3) Aside from John’s remarks our only other information about William of Soissons comes from 
William of Tyre who reports that William of Soissons taught him geometry (sometime between 
c. 1145 and c. 1165). Cf. R. B. C. Huygens, ‘Guillaume deTyre etudiant. Un chapitre (xix.12) 
de son “Histoire” retrouve, Latomus 21 (1962), 811-829. 

4) John of Salisbury, Metalogicon II. 10, 1. 64 ff.: “Interim Willelmum Suessionensem qui ad 
expugnandam ut aiunt sui logicae uetustatem, et consequentias inopinabiles construendas et 
antiquorum sententias diruendas machinam postmodum fecit, prima logices docui elementa, et 
tandem iam dicto praeceptori apposui. Ibi forte didicit idem esse ex contradictione cum Aristo- 
tiles obloquatur, quia idem cum sit et non sit, non necesse est idem esse. Et item cum aliquid 
sit, non necesse est idem esse, et non esse. Nihil enim ex contradictione euenit, et contradictio- 
nem impossibile est ex aliquo euenire. Vnde nec amici machina impellente urgeri potui, ut cre- 
dam ex uno impossibili omnia impossibilia prouenire.” Cf. C. J. Martin, ‘William’s Machine’, 
Journal of Philosophy 83 (1986), 564-572. 

5) I.e. in 1148. 

6) Ibid., II. 10,1. 82 ff: “Sic fere duodennium mihi elapsum est, diuersis studiis occupato. Iucun- 
dum itaque uisum est, ueteres quos reliqueram et quos adhuc dialectica detinebat in monte 
reuisere socios, conferre cum eis super ambiguitatibus pristinis, ut nostrum inuicem ex collatione 
mutua commetiremur profectum. Inuenti sunt qui fuerant et ubi. Neque enim ad palmum uisi 
sunt processisse. Ad quaestiones pristinas dirimendas, nec propositiunculam unam adiecerant.” 
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I had thus spent almost twelve years occupied in various studies and so it seemed pleasant 
to reacquaint myself with the old friends I had left behind and whom dialectic still 
detained on the Mount and to confer with them on earlier uncertainties so as to measure 
our progress by a mutual comparison. I found those who had been there still in the same 
place. Nor had they added a single tiny proposition to answer the old questions. 

Unfortunately John does not tell us what the old questions were but what he 
does say is nevertheless extremely interesting. John was acquainted directly 
with the work of all of the schools active in Paris in the two decades around 
the death of Peter Abaelard in 1142 and his observation seems to agree with 
the information about them that we can extract from what survives of their 
teaching. During the years in which the Topics and Prior Analytics 7 became 
available they appear to have had very little influence on the teaching of logic. 

In the present paper I will consider some aspects the impact of the Prior 
Analytics on work in logic in the first half of the twelfth century and argue 
that contrary to appearances there was indeed an influence but it was one 
which was determined by the character of the highly developed research proj¬ 
ects in which the different schools were already engaged. 

We must start in the first quarter of the twelth century. Abaelard had 
certainly seen something of the Prior Analytics and Minio-Paluello 8 lists a 
number of explicit and implicit references to it in his works. These include 
crucially what seem to be two direct quotations from the work to which, as 
we will see, we can add a third which itself seems to require some knowledge 
of Aristotle’s words elsewhere in the Prior Analytics. 

The question remains, however, of the full extent of Abaelard’s knowledge 
of the Prior Analytics, of why he tells us what he does, and of whether he 
would he have told us more if he had known it? I think that it is certain that 
if he had been able to, Abaelard would indeed have said more since, quite 
apart from his interest in modality and the modal syllogism, his logical theory 


71 On the translation and use of the Topics and Prior Analytics in the twelfth century see the 
introductions to Aristoteles Latinus\ III. 1 -4, Analytica Priora , ed. L. Minio Paluello (Bruges and 
Paris, 1962); V.l-3 Topica, eds. Minio-Paluello, L. and B. Dod (Brussels and Paris, 1969). For 
the Prior Analytics see also L. Minio-Paluello, ‘A Latin Commentary (? Translated by Boethius) 
on the Prior Analytics, and its Greek Sources’, The Journal of Hellenic Studies 78 (1957), 93-102. 
For the Topics, or rather its absence, in twelfth century logic see N. J. Green-Pedersen, The Tra¬ 
dition of the Topics in the Middle Ages: The Commentaries on Aristotle’s and Boethius’ ‘Topics’ 
(Munich, 1984), esp. III-C. 

s) Following Prantl and Geyer, cf. L. Minio-Paluello, ‘Note Sull’ Aristotele Latino Medievale’, 
Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica 39 (1947), 1-17. 
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rests entirely upon two principles of connexive logic. 9 One of these he derives 
from Boethius’ paraphrase of an argument offered in Prior Analytics II.4 10 to 
show that the same cannot follow both from something and from its oppo¬ 
site. 11 If Abaelard had seen the ultimate source of the paraphrase, it is certain 
that he would have mentioned it, not least because Boethius’ report of the 
argument is incorrect. 

The first of the two apparent quotations by Abaelard of the Prior Analytics 
noticed Minio-Paluello is the definition of the syllogism which he gives in his 
Dialectica. According to Abaelard: 12 

Aristotle thus formulates the definition of the syllogism in his Prior Analytics as follows,... 
“a syllogism”, he says, “is an expression in which from certain things set down, there fol¬ 
lows of necessity something other than them.” 


9) Cf. C. J. Martin, ‘Abelard on Logic’ in The Cambridge Companion to Abelard, eds. J. Brower 
and K. Guilfoy (Cambridge, 2004), 158-199. 

10) Boethius, De Syllogismo Hypothetic I.ii.4-6, ed. L. Obertello (Brescia, 1969), 222-225. 
n) The principle referred to by John of Salisbury in the remark quoted in n. 2 above. 

12) Abaelard, Dialectica II.3, ed. L. M. De Rijk (Assen, 1970; henceforth Dial.), 232; “Syllogis- 
mum itaque in Primo Analyticorum suorum Aristoteles tali definitione terminauit: syllogismus, 
inquit, “oratio est in qua positis aliquibus aliud quid a positis ex necessitate consequitur ex ipsis 
esse; dico autem ex ipsis esse per ipsa contingere; per ipsa uero contingere nullius extrinsecus 
egere termini ut fiat necessarium’”. Abaelard comments, Ibid., “Quam etiam definitionem 
Boethius in Secundo Categoricorum suorum commemorat ac diligenter singulas expediendo dif- 
ferentias pertractat, sicut in ilia altercatione de loco et argumentatione monstrauimus quam ad 
simplicem dialecticorum institutionem conscripsimus”. The only candidate among Abaelard’s 
surviving works with which we might try to associate the reference here to an altercatio on the 
topics and argumentation is his Super Topica Glossae [‘Petri Abaelardi Super Topica Glossae’, ed. 
M. Dal Pra, Pietro Abelardo, Scritti Di Logica (Milan, 1954), the same text was published in a 
second edition as Scritti di Logica (Florence, 1969)]. De Rijk in a footnote to the remark quoted 
suggests Super Topica Glossa, 320, 329. He takes these glosses to be part of Abaelard’s Introduc- 
tiones Parvulorum which he identifies with the literal glosses published in Dal Pra, Pietro Abe¬ 
lardo. I argue, however, in C. J. Martin, ‘A Note on the Attribution of the Literal Glosses in Paris 
BN. lat. 13,368 to Peter Abaelard’, in Arts du language et theologie aux confins des XI'-XII' siecle: 
conditions et enjeux dune mutation, ed. I. Rosier-Catach (Turnhout, forthcoming), that the 
glosses on the Isagoge, de Interpretatione, and de Divisione, published by Dal Pra are not by 
Abaelard. Further, since Super Topica Glossae was written after the Dialectica and seems to 
belong with the glosses which form the Logica “Ingredientibus” it cannot be the text referred to 
here with ‘monstrauimus. For Super Topica Glossae as part of the Logica “Ingredientibus”see C. J. 
Mews, ‘On Dating the Works of Peter Abelard’, Archives d’histoire doctrinale et litteraire du 
Moyen Age 52 (1985), 73-134. For the arguments that Super Topica Glossae was written after 
the Dialectica see C. J. Martin, ‘The Development of Abaelard’s Theory of Topical Inference’, 
(forthcoming). 
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Abaelard’s quotation corresponds almost exactly to the text of Chartrean 
recension of Boethius’ translation of the Prior Analytics included by Thierry 
Chartres in his Heptateuchon some time in the 1140s. It is different from the 
translation in the Florentine recension and also from the definitions given by 
Boethius in de Syllogismis Categoricis and de Differentiis Topicis. The difference 
between Boethius’ translation of Aristotle and his own formulation of the 
definition is crucial for Abaelard’s development of a theory of inference which 
relies upon a distinction between the conditions which arguments must sat¬ 
isfy in ordert to be vaild and the conditions which contional propostions 
must satisfy in order to be true. 

Where Aristotle requires of a syllogism that it contains propositions which 
are posited (positis), Boethius, apparently distinguishing between the require¬ 
ments, adds that the propositions are conceded ( positis et concessis). It is con¬ 
cession which Abaelard uses to distinguish arguments from the corresponding 
conditional propositions. 13 


13) Compare: Aristotle, An. Pr., 1.1, 24 b 18-20: “atAAoYicpoi; 8e eoxi Xoyoi ; ev (!) xeGevxcov 
xivSv EXEpov xt xSv KEipivcov e^ dvdyicr|<; aopPatvEi xq> xoroxa rival. Leyat de xq) xauxa eivai 
xo 8ia xccoxa oopPatveiv, xo 8e 8ia xafixa oopPatvEiv xo ptiSevoi; e^coGev opon jtpoaSEiv 
7tpoi; xo YEVEaGai xo avctYKatov.” Boethius trans., recensio Carnutensis, Aristoteles Latinus, 
III. 1-4, 143-44: “Syllogismus vero est oratio in qua positis aliquibus aliud quid a positis ex 
necessitate consequitur ex ipsis esse. Dico autem “ex ipsis esse”, per ipsa contingere; <“per ipsa” 
vero “contingere”>, nullius extrinsecus termini indigere ut fiat necessarium.’” Boethius trans., 
recensio Florentina, Aristoteles Latinus III. 1-4, 6: “Syllogismus autem est oratio in qua positis 
quibusdam aliud quid ab his quae posita sunt ex necessitate accidit eo quod haec sint. Dico 
autem “eo quod haec sint”, propter haec contingere; “propter haec” vero “contingere”, nullius 
extrinsecus termini indigere ut fiat necessarium”. Aristotle, Top., A, 1, 100a25-27: “’'Ecru 8q 
atAXoYiopoi; Xoyoq ev (!) xeGevxow xivfiv EXEpov xt xrov KEtpEvtov ei; avdyioii; aopflouvEi 8ta 
xSv k£1|tev(ov.” Boethius trans., AL V.l-3, 5: “Est igitur syllogismus oratio in qua positis qui¬ 
busdam aliquid aliud a positis ex necessitate accidit per ea quae posita sunt.” Boethius De Syllo- 
gismo Categorico, ed. C. Thomsen Thornqvist (Gothenberg, 2008), 69 (= PL 64, 821A): 
“Syllogismus est oratio, in qua positis quibusdam atque concessis aliud quoddam, quam sunt ea, 
quae posita et concessa sunt, necessario contingit per ipsa, quae concessa sunt.” Boethius De 
Differentiis Topicis in Boethius’ De topicis differentiis und de byzantinische Rezeption diese Werkes, 
ed. D. Nikitas (Athens, 1990), 21 (= PL 64, 1183A): “Syllogismus est oratio in qua quibusdam 
positis et concessis, aliud quiddam per ea ipsa quae concessa sunt, evenire necesse est, quam sint 
ipsa quae concessa sunt.” Before Boethius Aulus Gellius had already required agreement and 
concession rather than positing in his exposition of Aristotle’s definition of the syllogism. Aulus 
Gellius, Noctes Atticae, ed. K. Marshall (Oxford, 1968), 15.26.2.1-5: “Aristoteles, quid syllogis¬ 
mus esset, his uersibus definiuit: Aoyo<;, ev (!) xeGevxow xtvSv EXEpov xt xrov KEtpEvmv e^ 
dvdyioii; cmpPouvEi Sid xSv KEipevmv. Eius definitionis non uidebatur habere incommode 
interpretatio facta hoc modo: Syllogismus est oratio, in qua consensis quibusdam et concessis 
aliud quid, quam quae concessa sunt, per ea, quae concessa sunt, necessario conficitur.” The 
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Having given Aristotle’s definition without the requirement of concession 
Abaelard goes on in the Dialectica to gloss Boethius’ version of it: 14 

In that <a syllogism> infers from what is conceded it is shown to have an argumentum 
and to differ from certain hypothetical propositions, which are such that although their 


Greek commentators beginning with Aulus’ exact contemporary Alexander of Aphrodisias 
explain that Aristotle’s “from some things posited” <te0evt(ov tiv<ov> was intended to include 
concession. Thus Alexander, In Aristotelis Topicorum libros octo commentaria , ed. M. Wallies 
(Berlin, 1891), Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca 2.2, 7-8: “cnuxaivei 8e aux<p to <te0evt(ov> 
Ar|(p0£VTCov te K(xi 6poA,oyT)0EVT(ov Kod aoyx(opr|0£VT(ov’, onyxcopri0£VTO)v 8e qxoi \mo too 
jtpoa8ta5l£yopevou, ei repo; ixXXov 6 auXXoyiapo; ylvoixo, fj \xp’ auxou, ei e<p’ eocdtou ti; 
8eum><; ti at>M.oyi£oixo-Kai yap xov ouxcoi; SetKvuvxa Set A.a|3£tv xtva Kai auyxcopTjaai xiatv 
dx; ouxcoi; exooaiv, Eneixa 8ia xouxcov dx; opoXoyoupevmv ixXXo xi 8eii;ai.”—‘“posited” means 
for Aristotle “admitted, agreed, and conceded”; conceded, that is, either by the respondent, if 
the syllogism is directed at someone else, or by himself, if someone is syllogising on his own. 
For he who is syllogising alone must also admit some things and concede them to be so, and 
then through them, taken as agreed, show something else.” Ammonius, Boethius’ own contem¬ 
porary, gives a simpler paraphrase, In Aristotelis Analyticorum priorum librum I commentarium, 
ed. M. Wallies (Berlin, 1899), Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca 4.6, 26-27: “<te0evt(ov> 8e 
avxi ton ‘opota>yr|0evTcov’- xai yap auxai; Ta; Tcpoxdaeu; 6 ntaxxcov opoXoyfipaxa Ka\et, Kai 
jtoMlaxou Aiyei ‘goto xSv ropoXoyripEvrov’ avxi tou ‘rato xcov pt|0£ioaiv jtpoxaoEcov’. oi 8e 
XxrotKoi a^ubpaxa auxai; EKaXonv xai A,f|ppaxa napa to XapPdvEtv xai a^iouv auxai; 
6At|0eT(; Etvat, dx; xa Jtapa xot; yEcogExpai; a^tropaxa. 6 8e AptoxoTElirii; jtpoxaoEti; auxai; 
KaXet-”—‘“Posited” is used instead of “agreed to”. Plato, indeed, calls the premisses themselves 
“that which is agreed to”, and in many places says “from what was agreed” instead of “from the 
given premisses”. The Stoics called the premisses “axiomata” and “lemmata” from the fact that 
they taken or held to be true—as with the axiomata of the geometricians. Aristotle calls them 
premisses.” See Thomsen Thornqvist, xxv, n. 53, for a discussion of the relation between 
Boethius’ and Apuleius’ definitions of the syllogism. 

14) Dial., II.3, 232: “In eo uero quod ex concessis infert, argumentum habere monstratur atque 
a quibusdam hypotheticis propositionibus differt, quae, cum formam syllogismi tenea[n]t 
earum complexio, non sunt tamen antecedentes propositiones concessae, ueluti ista: si omnis 
homo est asinus et nullus asinus est equus, nullus homo est equus’. For Abaelard to posit 
(ponere ) is to assert, cf. e.g. Abaelard, Super Topica Glossae, 323-324: “Qui enim syllogismum 
facit non simphciter consecutionem facit ut dicat, “si uerae sunt istae duae propositiones, uera 
est ilia” sed primum constituit ueritatem singularum propositionum et eas tamquam ueras con¬ 
clusion! copulat. Alioquin, si uidelicet sine positione ueritatis propositionum fieret consecutio 
in argumentatione, sicut in caeteris consequentiis, oporteret semper ex ipsis assumi ut conclu- 
sionem per se ueram haberet. Veluti hie sensus syllogismi: “Si omnis homo est animal et omne 
animal est animatum, omnis homo est animatus” ad certificandam “Omnis homo est anima- 
tus”, oporteret praemissas propositiones rursus assumi. At uero quia positae sunt constitutae 
sicut uerae antequam ex eis inferatur, non est necesse. Quia igitur in syllogismo et ueritas sin¬ 
gularum propositionum proponitur et constituitur et consequentia simul ostenditur, non potest 
ita esse ut per syllogismum dicatur nisi singulae uerae sint propositiones et inferentia uera sit.” 
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complexion ( complexio ) has the form {forma) of the syllogism, their antecedent proposi¬ 
tions are not conceded—for example ‘if every man is an ass and no ass is a horse, then no 
man is a horse. 

Abaelard develops in his Dialectica and in what survives of his Glosses on de 
Dijferentiis Topicis 15 a general theory of arguments and conditional proposi¬ 
tions based on Boethius’ accounts of dialectical loci, conditional sentences, 
and the hypothetical syllogism. In the presentiation of this theory he has rela¬ 
tively little to say directly about the figures and moods of the categorical syl¬ 
logism but a great deal about the character of their metalogical formulation 
as rules and about the relationship of loci to syllogisms as one form of argu¬ 
mentation. In particular it is a characteristic thesis of Abaelard’s logic and 
that of his followers, the Nominales, that, contrary to what Boethius appears 
to claim, 16 no dialectical locus is required to support a syllogism. 17 

The central place in Abaelard’s philosophical logic is occupied by the 
notion of entailment ( inferentia ) for which he requires both necessity and rel¬ 
evance. An entailment, or consecution (consecutio) , is expressed in a true con¬ 
sequence ( consequentia ), that is in a true conditional or disjunctive proposition, 
or in an argument whose conditionalisation is true. The necessity of a true 
consequence lies in there being a meaning relation between its antecedent 
and consequent. Thus: 18 

Entailment consists in the necessity of consecution, that is, in that the sense {sentential of 
the consequent is required ( exigitur) by the sense {sensus) of the antecedent... 

Abaelard often explicates this meaning relation in terms of the antecedent in 
some way containing the consequent. 


151 Unfortunately our text of the glosses breaks of at the beginning of Book II of de Dijferentiis 
Topicis halfway through 1184A, that is, immediately after the division of arguments into syllo¬ 
gisms, themselves divided into categorical and hypothetical, and inductions. Here, after seven 
pages glossing Boethius’ definition of argumentatio as ' per orationem argumenti explicatio’ Abael¬ 
ard offers nothing on the definition of the syllogism beyond noting Boethius’ reference to De 
Syllogismo Categorico. 

16) Boethius, De Dijferentiis Topicis (ed. Nikitas), 1-2 (= PL 64 1173B): “Nunc vero aperire 
consilium est qui sint loci, quae horum differentiae, qui etiam quibus apti sint syllogismis.” 

17) Cf. e.g. text 20, from the anonymous commentary ‘Haec est’ on De Dijferentiis Topicis , ms. 
Paris, Arsenal, Lat. 9.10, f. 58va, in S. Ebbesen and Y. Iwakuma, ‘Logico-Theological Schools 
from the Second Half of the Twelfth Century: A list of sources’, Vivarium, 30 (1992), 175-215. 

18) Dial., III. 1, 253: “Inferentia itaque in necessitate consecutionis consistit, in eo scilicet quod 
ex sensu antecedentis sententia exigitur consequentis...” 
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The necessity of consecution is distinguished by Abaelard from what he calls 
the necessity of concomitance , that is to say, the impossiblity that the anteced¬ 
ent proposition be true at the same time as the consequent is false. Abaelard 
realises that if we were to require only concomitance for the truth of a condi¬ 
tional then any conditional with an impossible antecedent would be true. He 
also realises, and this is another of the distinguishing marks of his logic, that 
given the truth of a set of premisses concomitance alone is enough to guaran¬ 
tee the truth of a conclusion which one wishes to draw from them. Thus con¬ 
comitance is all that is required for the validity of an argument and a feature 
of Abaelardian, and so of Nominalist logic, a feature which scandalised John 
of Salisbury, 19 is the failure of what we now call the Deduction Theorem, the 
proof of which shows the equivalence of the validity of an argument to the 
truth of the corresponding conditional in a given logical system. 

Entailments, according to Abaelard, are either perfect or imperfect. A per¬ 
fect entailment is one which satisfies the requirement of containment in vir¬ 
tue of what he calls the structure ( complexio ), or form (forma), of the 
propositions involved. 20 An imperfect entailment, on the other hand, is neces¬ 
sary not in virtue of its structure but rather because of non-formal truths 
which hold, as we would say, of every possible or impossible, world. 21 Such 
truths are expressed in maximal propositions and it is the assignment of the 
appropriate locus differentia in conjunction with the maximal proposition 
which provides the required external guarantee of the necessity of an imper¬ 
fect entailment. 22 


19) John of Salisbury, Metalogicon , III. 6,1. 23 IF.: “Miror tamen quare Peripateticus Palatinus in 
hypotheticarum iudicio tarn artam praescripserit legem, ut eas solas censuerit admittendas, 
quarum consequens in antecedenti clauditur, aut destructo consequenti perimitur antecedens.” 

20) Dial., III.l, 253-4: “Perfecta quidem est inferentia, cum ex ipsius antecedentis complexione 
consequentis ueritas manifesta est et antecedentis constructio ita est disposita, ut in se conse¬ 
quent^ quoque constructionem contineat, ueluti in syllogismis aut in his hypotheticis quae 
formas habent syllogismorum. Si quis enim dicat: omnis homo est animal omne animal est ani- 
matum atque ex his inferat: ergo omnis homo est animatus antecedentes propositiones, quae et 
hominem animali et animal animato omnino subiciebant, tertiae quoque sensum quae ex ipsis 
infertur, liquide continebant, quantum etiam ad constructionis dispositionem, in qua quidem 
et ipse homo animato supponitur”. Abaelard presumably means here that when antecedent is 
true and known to be so, then in virtue of the forms of the propositions involved, the truth of 
the consequent is evident. 

21) Expressing what Abaelard calls ‘laws of nature’. Ibid., III.l, 280: “Unde inhaerentiam, quam 
sola rei destructio aufert, lex naturae exigit, cum nullatenus hominem natura pateretur esse, nisi 
ei animal inhaereret.” 

22) Dial., III.l, 256-7: “Unde quia ita in se perfectae sunt huiusmodi inferentiae <sc. 
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It is clear that for Abaelard perfection of entailment is a property of form 
and from his further explanation that his conception of formality is one 
which we share. The conditionalisation of a syllogism is perfect, he tells us, 
because: 23 “whatever terms you substitute, whether they are compatible or 
incompatible with one another, the consecution can in no way be broken.” 
The perfection of syllogisms as entailments is indicated in Aristotle’s defini¬ 
tion, according to Abaelard, by the qualification that the conclusion follows 
necessarily ‘from the premisses themselves’ in that nothing extrinsic is required 
to guarantee this. 24 In the context it is clear that uniform substitution is what 
Abaelard has in mind and that perfection is the the property of ‘formal truth’ 
which Quine has popularised in the twentieth century and which has gener¬ 
ally been said to have had its origins in the work of Bolzano. 25 

According to Abaelard, all of the various moods of categorical and hypo¬ 
thetical syllogisms are perfect entailments. Continuing to gloss the definition 
of a syllogism he observes that: 26 

Where <Aristotle> says that the conclusion proceeds from what is proposed he requires 
that the entailment of a syllogism is so perfect that the complexion of the antecedent 
propositions in some way already indicates the complexion of the conclusion. 


ut nulla habitudinis natura indigeant, nullam ex loco firmitatem habent. Cuius quidem loci 
proprietas haec est: uim inferentiae ex habitudine quam habet ad terminum illatum conferre 
consequentiae, ut ibi tantum ubi imperfecta est inferentia, locum ualere confiteamur. Veluti 
cum de quolibet dicimus: si est homo est animal, ex hominis habitudine ad animal—quia scili¬ 
cet species eius est—ualere constat inferentiam. Hoc ergo quod ad perfectionem inferentiae 
deest, loci supplet assignatio, cum hominem, qui animal probat, animalis speciem considera- 
mus, et speciei quidem naturam talem cognoscimus ut suum genus necessario ponat, quod 
maxima dicit propositio, quae nihilominus locus dicitur...” 

23) Dial., III.l, 255: “Quod quidem inde patet quia ex se tantum, non ex natura terminorum, 
haec inferentia perfecta est, quod, qualescumque terminos apponas, siue cohaerentes siue remo¬ 
tes, nullo modo cassari ualet consecutio. Si enim dicas: si omnis homo est lapis et omnis lapis 
est lignum, omnis homo est lignum, necessaria est et indubitabilis inferentia, quamuis nulla 

24) Dial., II.3, 254: “Ad hanc autem perfectionem inferentiae notandam “per ea ipsa” in defini- 
tione syllogismi, sicut in Categoricorum Syllogismorum Secundo Boethius dicit, appositum est.” 

25) Cf. e.g. J. Proust, Questions of Form: Logic and the Analytic Proposition from Kant to Carnap, 
trans. Anastasios Brenner (Minneapolis, 1989), ch. 3. 

26) Dial., II.3, 233: “Quod uero ait ipsam conclusionem prouenire per proposita, tale est ut ita 
perfecta sit inferentia syllogismi ut complexione[m] antecedentium propositionum quodam- 
modo iam innuatur complexio conclusionis.” 
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Aristotle, however, distinguishes the first figure of the categorical syllogism 
and Boethius the first figures of simple and composite hypothetical syllogisms 
as having a perfection not possessed by the other figures. Let us call this sec¬ 
ond kind of perfection ‘evident perfection . This is the only kind of perfection 
in the syllogism recognised by Aristotle and what appears to be the second 
quotation from the Prior Analytics in the Dialectica reports his definition: 27 

Of <syllogisms> Aristotle said that some are perfect, that is evident per se, and others are 
imperfect, that is not evident per se. He said “I call a syllogism perfect which requires 
nothing apart from what has been assumed in order that it be evident that it is true)’ as 
those four which he puts in the first figure, “imperfect, however, that which requires one 
or more <aids>”, as all of those which he places in the second and third figures, the com¬ 
plexions of which, since they are not per se evident—so that the entailment is immediately 
accepted—are resolved into the moods of the first figure, on which they are grounded by 
conversion,..., and through those which are evident, they gain their support, sometimes 
with one of the premisses converted, sometimes with both. 

Abaelard adds that the form of the four moods of the first figure is direct , 28 
while those of the second and third figures 29 are transformed by conversion 
so that syllogisms of these figures are derived from those of the first figure by 
means of the principles of conversion and demonstration per impossible . 30 


27) Dial. , II.3, 233-4: “Horum autem Aristoteles alios perfectos, hoc est euidentes per se, esse 
dixit, alios imperfectos, id est non per se perspicuos. “Perfectum autem, inquit, dico syllogis- 
mum qui nullius alterius indigeat praeter assumpta ut appareat esse uerus ,” ut illi quattuor quos 
in prima figura ipse disponit; “imperfectum uero quod indiget aut unius aut plurimorum”, ut 
sunt omnes illi quos ipse in secunda et tertia figura posuit, quarum complexio cum per se eui- 
dentiam non habet ut statim inferentiae credatur eius, in modos primae figurae resoluntur, a 
quibus etiam principium sumunt per conuersionem, sicut posterius apparebit, ac per ipsos qui 
euidentes sunt, fidem capiunt, modo quidem una propositione conuersa, modo duabus, sicut 
in sequentibus liquebit.” See Aristotle, Prior Analytics, 1.1, 24b22-26: “teA-eiov |uev onv koASi 
auM.oytc|iov tov ittiSevoi; oAkou TtpoaSeogEvov icapa ra £ikr|pp£va npo; to (pavrjvat to 
avayicouov, aTEXfj 8 e tov jtpoaSEopEvov q evoi; q jAeiovcov, a eoti |tev avayKcua 8ta tcov 
ratoKEipEvcov opcov, on pqv E’AriJtTai 8ta jtpoTaaEcov.” Boethius trans., recensio Carnutensis, 
AL III. 1-4, 146: “Perfectum igitur dico syllogismum, qui nullius alius indgeat praeter assumpta 
ut appareat necessariur, imperfectum vero qui indigeat aut unius aut plurium, quae sunt qui¬ 
dem necessaria per subiectos terminos, non autem sumenda per propositiones.” 

28) Following Boethius, De Syllogismo Categorico 75 (PL 64 824A). 

29) And the moods derived from the first figure by conversion of the conclusion which Abaelard 
associates with the first figure. 

30) Dial., II.3, 236: “Quippe ipsa complexionis dispositio directa est, non per reflexionem 
conuersionis implicita, sicut complexiones aliarum figurarum quae ex prima per conuersionem 
prouenire demonstratae sunt.” Aristotle speaks without making any difference between them of 
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Where Abaelard has true’ in his quotation the Chartrean recension of 
Boethius’ translation has ‘necessary’. Minio-Paluello suggests that he has per¬ 
haps misremembered here 31 but, although for Abaelard an entailment is true 
if only if it is necessary in the strongest sense, it seems to me unlikely that he 
would slip over this particular word. And, indeed, just a little later he charac¬ 
terises the evident perfection of the moods of the first figure as lying precisely 
in the fact that no other proposition is required to show that the conclusion 
follows necessarily from the premisses. 32 Let me suggest, then, that there might 
be another reason why Abaelard refers to truth rather than necessity in giving 
Aristotle’s definition of evident perfection. 

We saw above that Abaelard glossed ‘necessary’ in the definition of a syllo¬ 
gism as indicating perfection in his sense and so consecution. In the reduc¬ 
tion of the moods of the secondary figures to the first figure we appeal, 
however, to the principles of conversion or employ demonstration per impos¬ 
sible, and it is at least debateable whether such a proof can in general guar¬ 
antee any more than the inseparablity of the premisses of the reduced 
syllogism from its conclusion, so that it constitutes a concomitance but per¬ 
haps not a consecution. 33 Both of these connections are necessary, according 
to Abaelard, but only the conditional corresponding to the consecution 
expresses an entailment, and so only it is true. The reduction of the second 
and third figures to the first figure would thus not show that in such argu¬ 
ments the conclusion follows necessarily from the premisses in the required 


demonstration and resolution both 8ta xou aSovaxoD (per impossibile) and el; aSuvaxov (ad 
impossible) with marked preference for the former expression. Neither Boethius nor Abaelard 
ever uses the expression ‘ad impossibile' in discussing the syllogism and while Boethius talks 
about resolution and reduction per impossibile Abaelard never speaks of reduction but always 
says that a mood is demonstrated, shown, or resolved per impossibile. 

31) L. Minio Paluello, ‘Note sull’ Arisotele Latino Medievale VIII:I «Primi Analitici»: La reda- 
zione carnutense usata da Abelardo e la «vulgata» con scolii tradotti dal greco’, Rivista di filoso- 
fia neo scolastica 46 (1954), 211-34, reprinted in L. Minio Paluello, Opuscula: The Latin Aristotle 
(Amsterdam, 1972), 229-249, at 236. 

32) Dial. , II.3, 235: “Hi uero quattuor perfecti dicuntur, eo scilicet quod per se euidentiam 
habent nec ullius propositionis indigent ut necessario prouenire conclusio ex praemissis enuntia- 
tionibus uideatur, propositione scilicet et assumptione syllogismi.” 

33) To prove a second or third figure syllogism ‘A, B(= C’ with a demonstration per impossibile, 
we suppose, that ‘A’, ‘B’, and ‘not:C’ are all true and appeal to the truth of a conditionalised 
first figure syllogism whose conclusion is the contradictory of one of the premisses of the given 
syllogism. For example ‘(D&cE) —» not:fi’ where ‘D’ and 'E' may be ‘A’ and ‘not:C’ or obtained 
from them by conversion. The proof shows that it is not possible for both ‘A’ and ‘B’ to be true 
and ‘C’ false at the same time. Thus even if the conversion principles are consecutions the argu¬ 
ment seems only to prove ‘C’ follows from ‘A’ and 'B' with the necessity of concomitance. 
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sense and so Abaelard might well have preferred to speak of truth here rather 
than of necessity. 

Abaelard in fact raises just this worry in concluding his discussion of the 
categorical syllogism. He notes that his proof per impossible of Bocardo pro¬ 
ceeds by arguing that either a given proposition follows necessarily from a 
pair of putative premisses or else their conjunction is compatible with its 
opposite. 34 He points out, however, that it is not in general true that either 
‘p’ entails ‘q or else ‘p’ is compatible with ‘not:*/. ‘Socrates is this stone’, for 
example, does not entail ‘Socrates is not a human being’ but it is also not 
compatible with ‘Socrates is a human being’. Abaelard’s solution is that 
though resolution in a proof per impossibile does not guarantee the existence 
of consecution it nevertheless does guarantee that an inference holds with 
what he calls maximal probability. 35 

It is clear from what he says later in his discussion of loci that such maxi¬ 
mal probability requires only the inseparability of concomitance and that 
many topical relations support no more than this connection between ante¬ 
cedent and consequent. In particular, providing another characteristic princi¬ 
ple of the logic of the Nominates, Abaelard argues that concomitance but not 
consequence is guaranteed by the locus from opposites. That Socrates is not a 
human being is not entailed by his being a stone but it is inseparable from it. 
Thus, although he will later in the discussion of loci insist that all moods of 
the syllogism are perfect entailments, Abaelard acknowledges here that dem¬ 
onstrations per impossibile cannot prove that the premisses of the secondary 
figures of the categorical syllogism entail their conclusions. 

Precisely the same question arises for the principles of simple and per 
accidens conversion employed by Aristotle in the reduction of the indirect fig¬ 
ures and at least two of the Parisian schools held that conversion can guaran¬ 
tee only concomitance. 36 If Abaelard had read as far as the beginning of 


34) Dial., II.3, 241: Aut enim praemissae propositiones necessario consequentem exigunt, aut 
ipsae diuidentem ipsius secum patiuntur.” Dial. , II.3, 244: ‘Ponit autem aduersarius quod prae¬ 
missae propositiones simul esse possunt cum diuidente conclusionis.” Dial., II.3, 244: “Quas 
quidem resolutiones eodem modo dispone quo modo in resolutione quarti fieri monstrauimus, 
ipsa uidelicet conclusio<ne> in contradictoriam suam mutata atque adiuncta assumptione eius 
modi quem resoluere uolumus.” 

35) Dial., II.3, 245: “Sicut tamen haec consequentia maximam tenet probabilitatem, ita et 
supraposita resolutio impossibilitatis maxima probabilitate obnixa est.” 

3 ® See below on the Melidunenses. The failure of Aristode’s proofs to guarantee consecution is 
also noticed in the Compendium Logicae Porretanum, Cahiers de llnstitut du Moyen Age grec et 
latin 46 (1983), 11.35, 28: “Sed Aristoteles <videtur> contrarium asserere in Analiticis, ubi 
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chapter 2 of the Prior Analytics he would have seen, indeed, that Aristotle 
offers proofs per impossibile of these principles. 37 

Abaelard refers once to Aristotle’s treatment of simple conversion in the 
Prior Analytic?* and his third apparent quotation from it suggests at least that 
he might know the proofs since he seems to know something of the wording 
of Aristotle’s account of at least the first figure of the the categorical syllogism 
in Prior Analytics, 1.4. Commenting on the way in which he himself has for¬ 
mulated the the rules for the moods of the first figure Abaelard remarks 
that: 39 


probat conversiones propositionum. Non autem ibi probat consecutionis necessitatem sed comi- 
tantie veritatem: probat enim una existente vera reliquum esse veram. Sed quia <conver>si<o> 
facit cum ad sillogismorum constitutionem turn ad eorundem resolutionem, videtur nos 
obviare sillogistice necessitati.” 

37) The exact character of Aristotle’s proofs is disputed since the there is disagreement over the 
proper understanding of ecthesis ( expositio ). Aristotle employs a version of this principle and 
reductio in arguing for the simple convertibilty of universal negative propositions in An. Pr. I, 2. 
He then appeals to the convertability of such propositions and reductio to argue for the per 
accidens convertibilty of universal affirmatives and the simple convertability of particular nega¬ 
tives. Boethius does not provide proofs of these principles of conversion when he gives them in 
either De Syllogismo Categorico or Introductio ad Syllogismos Categoricos. 

381 Peter Abaelard, Logica ‘Ingredientibus, In Int., 394: “Participantium <scl. propositiones> 
uero in utroque termino duo sunt modi, quia uel ad eundem ordinem participant, de quibus 
hie agit, uel ad ordinis commutationem, quae fit secundum transpositionem conuersionis, de 
quibus in Prioribus Analyticis tractat et in secundo libro huius operis. In Prioribu s enim Analyti- 
cis simplicem conuersionem ostendit, quae ad syllogismorum modos necessaria erat, in secundo 
uero libro, ubi aequipollentias propositionum assignat secundum finiti et infiniti praedica- 
tionem, dat principium conuersionis per contrapositionem, sicut ostendemus.” The references 
to ‘here’ and the ‘second book’ are to de Interpretatione. Abaelard knows from Boethius’ De Syl¬ 
logismo Categorico, 56; PL 64, 815A) that Aristotle proves the principles of conversion in the 
second chapter of Prior Analytics, I. 

39) Dial., II.3, 239: “Illud tamen notandum quod aliis uerbis in regulis syllogismorum usi 
sumus quam Aristoteles; pro eo namque quod diximus “aliud de alio uniuersaliter praedicari”, 
ipse ponit “aliud omni alii inesse”; pro eo quod diximus “uniuersaliter remoueri”, ipse dicit 
“nulli inesse”; pro eo uero quod diximus “particulariter praedicari uel remoueri”, ipse usus est 
“alicui inesse uel non inesse”. At uero haec uerba magis elegimus quae contemporaneorum nos- 
trorum exercitium in usum deduxit, nihil quidem aliud quam in uerbis Aristotelis accipientes”. 
Thus Abaelard gives the metalogical rule for Ferio as Ibid., 237: “si aliquid remouetur ab alio 
uniuersaliter et aliud subiciatur subiecto particulariter, primum praedicatum remouetur a 
secundo subiecto particulariter”. Aristotle introduces similar expressions in Prior Analytics (1.1 
24al8-19): “Dico autem universalem quae omni aut nulli inest, particularem vero quae alicui 
aut non alicui aut non omni”, and uses them in formulating the moods of the syllogism, for 
example Ferio at I, 4, 26a25: “Et si a- quidem nulli b- inest, b- vero alicui c-, et necesse est a- 
alicui c- non inesse.” Boethius, De Syllogismo Categorico , 54, has: “.. .si A terminus de nullo B 
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It should be noted that we have used different words in formulating the rules of the syllo¬ 
gism than Aristotle does. Where we have said “one thing is predicated of another univer¬ 
sally”, he says “one thing inheres in all of another”; where we have said “is removed 
universally”, he said “inheres in none”; were we have said “is predicated or removed par¬ 
ticularly”, he used “to inhere in something or not inhere”. And we have chosen rather the 
words, which the practice of our contemporaries has brought into use, meaning by them, 
however, nothing other than Aristotle does with his words. 

While it is true that Aristotle employs these phrases in the opening lines of 
the Prior Analytics nothing that he says there indicates that he will employ 
them in formulating the various moods of the syllogism. Since Boethius in 
De Syllogismis Categoricis uses quite different expressions, the confidence of 
Abaelard s assertion suggests that he perhaps knew at least something of chap¬ 
ter 4 of the Prior Analytics. Despite another reference to Aristotle on the fig¬ 
ures and moods of the syllogism, 40 however, the fact that he has so little to 
say about purely modal and mixed syllogisms and that what he does say does 
not correspond to the exposition in the Prior Analytics, seems to indicate that 
Abaelard cannot have seen more than the first seven chapters. Just the mate¬ 
rial, that is, which is covered in Boethius’ De Syllogismis Categoricis. 

Thus although, like Aristotle, Abaelard proceeds to discuss modal syllo¬ 
gisms after completing his account of the figures and moods of the assertoric 
syllogism, the first form which he discusses are syllogisms in which one pre¬ 
miss is modal and the other assertoric. Such mixed syllogisms are not dis¬ 
cussed by Aristotle until Prior Analytics, 1.9, after his treatment in 1.8 of 
syllogisms of which both the premisses and the conclusion are necessary. 
While Abaelard does eventually note that there at least appear to be syllo¬ 
gisms in which both of the premisses and conclusion are modal and finds 
such syllogisms in Aristotle, his examples are quite different from those of the 
Prior Analytics and result rather from his analysis of some arguments in the de 
Interpretatione . 41 


termino praedicetur, B vero terminus de quodam C termino predicetur, A terminus de quodam 
C termino non praedicabitur.” 

40) In introducing categorical propositions Abaelard remarks, Dialectica II. 1, 145: “Nam etsi 
Peripateticorum Princeps Aristoteles categoricorum syllogismorum formas et modos breuiter 
quidem et obscure perstrinxerit, utpote qui prouectis scribere consueuerat,...” De Rijk cites 
An. Pr. 1.13 but everything which Abaelard he says here can be explained by his reading of 1.2. 

41) Abaelard’s treatment of modality in Dialectica II.3 245-7 is resolutely de re. If we let 'M°' be 

a modal premiss in one of the modes that he recognises here—‘necessary’ (Z), ‘possible’ (M), or 
‘true’—and ‘X’ be an assertoric premiss, he asserts that there is syllogism of the form M°XM° 
whenever XXX is a syllogism in figures 1 or 3 and a syllogism of the form wherever XXX 
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In his surviving works Abaelard does not directly address the general ques¬ 
tion of the character of the conversion rules. He does, however, by implica¬ 
tion, associate a locus with the simple conversion of ^-propositions, the locus 
from equivalents in entailment ( paria in inferentia ), and so apparently holds 
that such propositions stand in a relation of consequence. 42 The characterisa¬ 
tion of the rules of conversion in term of loci is typical of the philosophers of 
the first half of the twelfth century and in thinking about the earliest recep¬ 
tion of the Prior Analytics we need to ask ourselves what features of the work 
would have impressed them given the research projects in which they were 
engaged and in particular the central place of the theory of topical inference 
in their logic. It seems to me that in reading through the Prior Analytics they 
would have found the the discussions of the modal syllogism interesting but 
not overwhelmingly so. Much more important for them would have been 
a chapter which does not feature prominently in modern discussions of the 
work. Having worked through Aristotle’s account of the moods and figures 
of the modal syllogism our twelfth century readers would, one imagines, have 
been relieved to find in chapter 26 of Book I a rather straightforward sum¬ 
mary of the possibilities for syllogistic proof and refutation of universal and 
particular claims. Pressing on they would have come eventually, in chapter 26 
of Book 2, to another discussion of refutation and one in which Aristotle 
explains the meaning of a technical term, 'instantia, already familiar to them 
from the Topics and Sophistical Refutations , 43 An instantia is a proposition 


is a syllogism in figure 2. Abaelard says nothing here about mixed syllogisms of other forms and 
in particular nothing about the form XM’M° where Aristotle famously claims in An. Pr. 1.9 that 
Barbara LXL is a syllogism but Barbara XLL is not. Abaelard, Dial., 246, refers his discussion of 
syllogisms whose premisses and conclusion are all modal again to Aristotle but explicitly this 
time to de Interpretatione rather than to the Prior Analytics. His account of such syllogisms is 
entirely deflationary. As an example he offers, “... omne quod possibile est mori possibile est 
vivere, omnem autem hominem possibile est mori; omnem igitur hominem possibile est 
uiuere”. If this and the arguments he finds in de Interpretatione are construed in the way 
required for them to be valid, he claims, then they do not have two modal premisses. In partic¬ 
ular his own example must, he argues, be construed as “omne illud quod possibile est mori, id 
est omnem illam rem quam mori contingit, possibile est uiuere, sed omnis homo est illud quod 
possibile est mori; ergo omnem hominem possibile est uiuere”. So the argument is valid if and 
only if the minor premiss is assertoric rather than modal. 

42) Dial., III. 1, 349: “In inferentia uero ut propositiones sese mutuo inferentes, ut ‘nullus homo 
est lapis’ et ‘nullus lapis est homo’; ‘si est homo, est animal’ et ‘si non est animal, non est homo’; 
‘si est homo, est animal’ <et> ‘aut non est homo, aut est animal.” 

43) Aristotle, An. Pr. 11.26, 69a34, Boethius trans., the same in both versions, AL III. 1-4, 188: 
“Instantia est propositio propositioni contraria.” 
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brought forward to oppose some given claim and as Aristotle notes it may 
be universal or particular. Since Boethius uses ‘ propositio to translate both 
TtpoP^riga in I.26 44 and Jtpotaotq in II.26 45 these two chapters would have 
appeared to be concerned with the same issue. In chapter 27 of Book I, fur¬ 
thermore, the chapter later dubbed the pons asinorum , our readers would 
already have worked through Aristotle’s account of the methods which may 
be used to discover proofs and it would surely have been inevitable for them 
to refer back to it in reflecting on the construction of instantiae, 46 Chapter 27 
of Book I of the Prior Analytics would in fact, I think, have been the one of 
most interest to the logicians of the first half of the twelfth century since it 
may very plausibly be construed as containing something relevant to the 
project of constructing a general theory of topical inference. 

Although Aristotle left: neither an account of conditional propositions nor 
a theory of consequences 47 a twelfth century reader would have come across a 
number of references to consequence and following in the Prior Analytics. In 
Prior Analytics 1.27 in particular he would have found that Aristotle claims 
that to obtain an adequate supply of arguments for or against a given cate¬ 
gorical proposition we must consider various features of the things signified 
by its subject and predicate terms: 48 

We must obtain the propositions associated with these things in the following way: We set 
down first the thing itself and its definitions and whatever features are proper to the thing, 
then, after this, whatever follows the thing. We also set down what the thing follows and 


44) An. Pr. I, 26, 42b29. 

45) Ibid., II, 26, passim. 

46) Robin Smith makes the same point in the commentary accompanying his translation in 
Aristotle Prior Analytics, trans. Robin Smith (Indianapolis, 1989), 225. 

47) Despite promising at An. Pr. I, 44, 50*4- b 2, to discuss later the many other forms of argu¬ 
ment ei; t>Tto0£aeco<;. See Jonathan Barnes, Terms and sentences: Theophrastus on hypothetical syl¬ 
logisms,from the proceedings ofthe British Academy 69 (1983), (Oxford, 1984). 

4S) Aristotle, An. Prl, 27, 43 b l-ll, Boethius trans., recensio Camutensis et Florentina, Aristoteles 
Latinus, III.1-4, 59-60: “Oportet ergo propositiones circa unumquodque sic sumere, pro- 
ponentem ipsum <auxo> prius et definitiones et quaecumque propria sunt rei <i'8ux tou 
jtp(XYpaTO(;>, deinde post hoc quaecumque sequuntur rem <£jtexat rip 7tp(XY|raxi>, et rursum 
quae res sequitur, et quaecumque non contingunt eidem inesse <xo jtp&Ypa 6na>Aau0Ei, Kai 
baa pfi Ev§£%£xai auxtp tmdpxEtv>. Quibus autem ipsa non contingit non sumendum eo quod 
convertitur privativa. Dividendum est autem et eorum quae sequuntur <xtov EJtop£vSv> quae¬ 
cumque in eo quod quid est <ev tip xt Eaxt> et quaecumque propria <t8ta> et quaecumque ut 
accidentia <aupP£pr|K:6xa> praedicantur; et eorum quae secundum opinionem et quae secun¬ 
dum veritatem; quanto enim plurium talium idoneus fueris quis, citius inveniet conclusiones, 
autem veriorum, magis demonstrabit.” 


quanto 
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what cannot inhere in it. We do not have to set down also what it does not inhere in since 
privatives convert. We must make a distinction, however, amongst those which follow a 
subject between those which do so in so far as it is what it is, those which do so as proper¬ 
ties, and those which are predicated as accidents; and of <each of> these we must distin¬ 
guish those which are predicated in accordance with opinion and those which are 
predicated in accordance with truth. The greater the supply of the latter the more rapidly 
will the conclusion be discovered and the more true that they are the more we will 
demonstrate. 

It seems to me that a twelfth century reader and certainly one familiar with 
Abaelard’s logic would have naturally have taken Aristotle here to be general¬ 
ising his discussion of the predicables in the Topics and setting out the mani¬ 
festo for a research programme the results of which are recorded by Boethius 
in De Differentiis Topicis. Aristotle seems indeed to be offering in a general 
form the principle that provided Themistius with part of his contribution to 
the programme, the list of intrinsic topics. 49 He seems also to be making the 
distinction between concomitance and consecution which appears slightly 
developed in Boethius and which Abaelard places at the centre of his account 
of the logics of entailment and inference. 50 

It has been claimed by Eleonore Stump that a striking feature of discus¬ 
sions of the dialectical loci in the first half of the twelfth century is that, unlike 
the treatement found in Abaelard and in texts from the end of that century, 
some logic textbooks from this period give a much shorter list of loci than 
that set out in De Differentiis Topicis. Typically it consists of the loci from a 
whole, from a part, or parts, from equals, from opposites, and from immedi- 
ates, and the texts in which it appears cite these loci to warrant conditional 
propositions. On the basis of this supposed difference in approach Stump has 
claimed that a radical change took place in the treatment of the Boethian 
topics during the twelfth century. She offers no explanation for the change, 
however, beyond suggesting that it has to do in some way with the reception 
of the Prior Analytics and the supposed success of an Abaelardian account of 


49) Aristotle’s offhand remark on the varieties of hypothetical argument at An. Pr. 1.29, 
45b 15-19 prompted the investigation of some of the relationships which appear as extrinsic 
topics in Boethius. See Alexander of Aphrodiasias, in Analytica Priora, ed. M. Wallies (Berlin 
1883), Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca 2.1, 324.19-325.24 on arguments a maiori, minori, 
and a simili. 

50) Note, however, that Aristotle also has a weaker notion of consequence, which is rejected by 
Abaelard, in that he allows at An. Pr. I, 27, 43 b 37ff. that something may usually, or for the most 
part, be a consequence of something else. 
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topics and syllogism. 51 To the contrary, it seems to me that what ultimately 
determined the shape of later twelfth century logic was, in fact, the failure of 
the Abaelardian project. To think in terms of two distinct lists of loci and of 
the shorter giving way to the longer is, as I will argue in a moment, to mis¬ 
understand the role played by the short list in logic textbooks from the first 
half of the twelfth century. The important question to asked is not why there 
was a change from the short to the complete Boethian list of loci, since prop¬ 
erly speaking there was no such change, but rather why the treatment of 
hypothetical propositions was simplified at the same time as logic texts were 
being reorganized to include a section on loci along with one on the proper¬ 
ties of terms. 

The later simplification of the theory of the hypothetical propositions was 
due I think to the development of an account of consequence which embraced 
both conditionals and valid arguments and connected them by principles of 
conditionalization and deconditionalization. As part of this development a 
purely extensional account of disjunction was introduced to replace the inten- 
sional account inherited from Boethius. Ultimately the comparative neglect of 
conditional propositions and the hypothetical syllogism from the second half 
of the twelfth century until the beginning of the fourteenth is, I think, the 
result of a reorganization of the general theory of argumentation along Aris¬ 
totelian lines combined with an acceptance that what Boethius says about 
compound conditional propositions is incoherent. 52 


51) E. Stump, ‘Topics: Their Development and Absorption into Consequences’ in The Cam¬ 
bridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy, eds. N. Kretzmann, A. Kenny, J. Pinborg (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1982), 274-99; E. Stump, ‘Logic in the Early Twelfth Century’ in Meaning and Inference 
in Medieval Philosophy: Studies in Memory of Jan Pinborg, ed. N. Kretzmann (Dordrecht, 1988) 
125-163, reprinted in E. Stump, Dialectic and its Place in the Development of Medieval Logic 
(Ithaca, 1989), 112-134. 

52) Only a small number of commentaries on De Syllogismis Hypotheticis survive from the Mid¬ 
dle Ages and all were apparently produced before the end of the twelfth century. Commentaries 
on Aristode’s Topics are found from the beginning of the thirteenth century and remain popular 
for the rest of the Middle Ages. The majority of surviving commentaries on Boethius’ De Dif- 
ferentiis Topicics were produced before 1200 but the work continued to be commented on until 
at least the end of the thirteenth century. For a list of surviving commentaries on De Dijferentiis 
Topicis and Aristotle’s Topics see N. J. Green-Pedersen, Tradition of the Topics, Appendix 2. For 
commentaries on De Hypotheticis Syllogismis as well as some additions to Green-Pedersen’s list 
see Y. Iwakuma, ‘Prologues of Commentaries on the Logica vetus Literature in the 12th Cen¬ 
tury’, (to appear). For a discussion of the role of each of these texts in the development of the 
theory of consequences see N. J. Green-Pedersen, ‘Walter Burley’s De Consequentiis and the 
origin of the theory of consequences’ in English Logic and Semantics: Acts of the Fourth European 
Symposium on Mediaeval Logic and Semantics, ed. H. A. G. Braakhuis, et al., (Nijmigen, 1981); 
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Nils Green-Pedersen has proposed an ingenious hypothesis 53 to account 
for some features of the short list. He asks us to consider: (a) Boethius’ 
attempts to reconcile Cicero’s account of loci from antecedent and from con¬ 
sequent with the Themistian list, from which they are absent, and his result¬ 
ing claim that several loci may be expressed in conditional form, (b) Boethius’ 
suggestion in In Topica Ciceronis that the difference between these two loci 
and the others is that they always give rise to conditionals. The fact that the 
relationships they express are always necessary does not, however, differenti¬ 
ate them from the loci from genus, species, and contraries, (c) Boethius’ 
insistence in Book II of De Syllogismis Hypotheticis that there is a class of con¬ 
ditionals of the form ‘if it’s not A, then it’s E> for which denying the anteced¬ 
ent and affirming the consequent are valid arguments since such conditionals 
are true only for immediate contraries (i.e. exclusive and exhaustive alterna¬ 
tives), and so it is not possible for such premisses to be true and the conclu¬ 
sion false. Green-Pedersen notes that Boethius thus provides us with five sorts 
of necessary conditional each associated with a locus, those from genus, from 
species, from equals, from contraries, and from immediates. 54 

There is, however, nothing like the derivation proposed by Green-Pedersen 
in texts which contain the short list and it seems to me that a much a simpler 
explanation of its appearance is available. When the short list is introduced it 
is connected not with Boethius’ list of loci but rather to the various relations 
which may hold between pairs of general terms. 55 Given any such pair of 
terms the extension of one might: 56 (1) include that of another entirely, (2) 


S. Ebbesen, ‘The Theory of loci in Antiquity and the Middle Ages’, in Argumentationstheorie: 
Scholastische Forschungen zu den logischen und semantischen Regeln korrekten Folgerns ed. K. Jacobi 
(Leiden 1993), 15-39. On the incoherence of Boethius’s account of the hypothetical syllogism 
see C.J. Martin, ‘Denying Conditionals: Abaelard and the Failure of Boethius’ Account of the 
Hypothetical Syllogism’, Vivarium 4 5 (2007), 153-168. 

53) Green-Pedersen, ‘Walter Burley’s De Consequentiis’; Tradition of the Topics, 203-209. 

54) Green-Pedersen, Tradition of the Topics, 208. 

55) See e.g. ‘Introductiones dialecticae <secundum Wilgelmum>’ in ‘Introductiones dialecticae 
secundum Wilgelmum and secundum G. Paganellum’, ed. Y. Iwakuma, Cahiers de llnstitut du 
Moyen Agegrec et latin 63 (1993), 45-114, II.2.3, at 68: “Et <ut> locorum consideratio eviden- 
tius elucescat, haec vocis divisio videnda est. Voces aliae habent se ut pars et totum ut “homo” 
et “animal”, aliae pares ut “homo” et “risibile”, aliae oppositae ut “homo” et “lapis”, aliae imme- 
diatae ut “homo” et “non homo”, aliae excedentes <et> excessae ut “homo” et “albus”. Cum 
igitur tot modis voces <dividantur>, secundum omnes datur locus in argumentis, exceptis exce- 
dentibus et excessis.” The division of the loci is introduced as to explain the relationships which 
may exist between antecedent and consequent of a true conditional. 

56) For an earlier suggestion that these relationships of extension are the source of the short list 
see S. Ebbesen, ‘Theory of loci’, 24. 
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coincide exactly with the other, (3) not intersect at all with it, or (4) not 
intersect with it and be such that the union of the two extensions together 
contain all things of a certain kind—in the limit including everything that 
there is, and finally (5) it might simply intersect with the other. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century a similar list was devised by 
Gergonne in an attempt to develop a general theory of inference and it is a 
measure of the extent to which logic declined during the early modern period 
that we now credit him with thereby making significant progress. 57 Gergonne’s 
list differs in two respects from the one given here. First he distinguishes under 

(1) between the property of being entirely included in and the property of 
entirely including. Second he has nothing corresponding to (4) since he is 
concerned only with the purely extensional relations which may hold between 
arbitrary subsets of the universe of actually existing things. Mediaeval logi¬ 
cians on the other hand were concerned with the partitioning of the world 
into natural kinds and with relationships which are intensional, in the sense 
that they hold in all possible situations. To construct their list they thus had 
to consider whether the relations between the extensions of given terms 
might persist in all possible situations. That is to say whether we might have 
general terms ‘A and ‘B’ such that: 

(1) In no possible situation is there something of which ‘B’ is predicated of 
which ‘A’ is not predicated but there is some possible situation in which 
there is something of which ‘A’ but not ‘B is predicated. 

(2) There are no possible situations in which ‘B’ is predicated of something of 
which ‘A’ is not predicated or ‘A’ is predicated of something of which ‘B’ 
is not predicated. 

(3) There are no possible situations in which there is something of which both 
‘A’ and ‘B’ are predicated. 

(4) As in (3) but with the addition that in every possible situation in which 
there are things of which ‘A’ or ‘B’ may be predicated there is a ‘A" such 
that one and only one of ‘A’ and ‘B’ is predicated of anything of which 
‘A7 is predicated and neither ‘A’ nor ‘B’ is predicated of anything of 
which ‘AT is not predicated. In the limiting case ‘fC is predicated of each 
and every thing. 


57) J. Gergonne, ‘Essai de Dialectique Rationelle’, Annates de Mathematique Pures et Appliquees 
7 (1816-187), 189-228; Cf. W. and M. Kneale, The Development of Logic (Oxford, 1962), 
349-352. 
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(5) The case of terms whose whose extensions overlap 58 but not necessarily so 
obviously does not have a corresponding modalised form. For the medi- 
aevals this is the relationship that holds between separably accidental fea¬ 
tures. It seems that inseparable accidents such as the whiteness of crows 
or the blackness of Ethiopians were thought always to exceed their sub¬ 
jects and so to fall under (1). 

This gives us the short list in its simplest form: (1) whole and part, (2) equals, 
(3) opposites, (4) immediates. 

Each of these relationships will support various conditionals expressing 
concomitance and they are the only relations based solely on the consider¬ 
ation of relative extension which will do so. 

Twelfth century philosophers did not have to work out these relationships 
for themselves since they had already all been clearly formulated and employed 
by Boethius in the exposition of the properties of general propositions which 
he presents as a necessary preliminary to his account of the categorical syllo¬ 
gism. This exposition was transmitted from antiquity to the twelfth century 
in two versions, as Book 1 of De Syllogismo Categorico, Book II of which con¬ 
tains Boethius’ treatment of the figures and moods of the categorical syllo¬ 
gism, and as the Introductio ad Syllogismos Categoricos. Book I of De Syllogismo 
and the whole of the Introductio cover precisely the same material though 
they employ on occasion strikingly different terminology. Each discusses in 
the same order, the components of significant expressions, i.e. nouns and 
verbs, propositions as one kind of significant expression, the truth-value rela¬ 
tions between differently quantified propositions, between such propositions 
and their converses, and between them and propositions formed by infinitis- 
ing the subject and / or predicate both with and without the transposition of 


5S) The mediaevals consider this relationship, as in the passage quoted in n. 55, as that between 
exceeding and exceeded terms. It is investigated with a change of terminology by Abaelard. In 
Dialectica, III. 1, 406, he introduces the mediate loci —from relatives, from an integral whole or 
part, and from exceeding and exceeded. In the discussion which follows he calls the latter the 
‘locus from contingents’. It has two rules: [Cl] Whatever is predicated of one of two contin¬ 
gents universally is predicated of the other particularly. [C2] Whatever is removed from one of 
two contingents universally is removed from the other particularly. These warrant the condi¬ 
tionals: [a] if every man is an animal, then some white thing is an animal and [b] if no man is 
an animal, then some white thing is not an animal. ‘Contingent’ here obviously means ‘touch¬ 
ing’ or ‘overlapping’: See Dialectica, III. 1, 411: “Contingentia autem haec dicimus “album” et 
“hominem”, eoquod in parte se contingant; quorum consequentiae maximam tenent probabili- 
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the terms. The treatment of these propositional relations and in particular of 
the various forms of conversion occupies half of De Syllogismo, I, and nearly 
two thirds of the Introductio. Though there has been considerable discussion 
of the authenticity and relative dating of these two works 59 from the point of 
view of the theory of propositional relations the account in the Introductio is 
clearly the more developed. 

Book I of De Syllogismo Categorico introduces an idea and a term which 
will become standard in mediaeval logic though not always in quite the form 
employed by Boethius. Discussing the truth-value relations between universal 
affirmative and particular negative propositions and their converses Boethius 
notes that in general propositions are said to convert in so far as they convert 
generally, that is in all cases, and that is not so for these two types of proposi¬ 
tion which convert for only two kinds of matters (materies) 66 They convert, 
he notes, when the subject is a species and the predicate a property of that 
species, that is, it is necessarily coextensive with it, and when the predicate 
is incompatible with the subject. This is the first and only appearance in 
Boethius’ writing of the notion of the matter of a propostion and one of the 
very rare occasions on which he uses the ‘ materies in preference to ‘materia. 61 
He offers no explicit account of what he intends by it nor does he indicate 
how many kinds of matter he recognises, though by implication there must 
be at least one other relationship between subject and predicate to be taken 
into account and De Syllogismo, I, includes examples of both genus predicated 
of species (homo—animal ) and accident predicated of a species ( homo — iustus). 

Boethius does not mention the matter of propositions in the Introductio 
ad Syllogismos Categories but his exploration of the truth-value relationship 
between pairs of propositions there is more thorough and more systematic. 
With regard to a universal affirmation and the contrary universal negation, 
he distinguishes three cases: the predicate may be (Bl) separable from the sub¬ 
ject, e.g. ‘homo and ‘iustus’, (B2) inseparable from the subject, e.g. ‘homo’ and 
‘animal’, or (B3) incompatible with the subject, e.g. ‘homo’ and ‘lapis’. In his 


59) See L. M. De Rijk, ‘The Chronology of Boethius’ Work in Logic I’, Vivarium 2 (1964), 
1-49 and C. Thomsen Thornqvist ed., De Syllogismo Hypothetico, Introduction , ch. I, Thomsen 
Thornqvist agrees with De Rijk that the Introductiones is the later work. 

60) Boethius, De Syllogismo Categorico (ed. Thomsen Thornqvist, 32) (= PL 64 805B): “Genera- 
liter autem dico propositiones posse conuerti, quotiens uniuersaliter, id est in omnibus, conuer- 
tuntur. Istae autem in duabus solis materiebus conuerti possunt.” 

61) Interestingly the only other occurrences are once in the Introductio and three times in In 
Isagogen Porphyrii Commenta, I. ‘ Materiebus’ is explictly noted as not a classically occuring form 
by Lewis and Short. 
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longer commentary on de Interpretatione, likewise without mentioning mat¬ 
ter, he characterises (Bl) as involving possibles (possibility) , (B2) naturals ( natu - 
ralia), and (B3) impossibles (impossibilia) . 61 As early as the Dialectica of 
Garlandus Compotista, however, probably in the final decade of the eleventh 
century, the three relations are explicitly said to characterise the matter of 
predicative propositions, referred to by Garland as their ‘materia , as contin¬ 
gent, natural, or remote . 63 

When he comes in the Introductio to the question of the relationships between 
a general proposition and the proposition obtained from it by infinitising one 
or both of the terms Boethius employs a more fine-grained classification of 
the relationship between subject and predicate. 64 A predicate may, he notes, 
be (B*l) inseparable from the subject but such that it may exceed it in exten¬ 
sion, (B*2) inseparable from the subject and necessarily equal to it in exten¬ 
sion, (B*3) separable from the subject but not able to exceed it in extension, 
(B*4) separable from the subject and able to exceed it in extension, or (B*5) 
incompatible with the subject. In precisely this form Boethius’ classification 
reappears in Garland’s Dialectica as an exposition of the three-fold division of 
propositions by matter as concerned with terms which are natural, remote by 
nature, or contingent. Garland is perhaps refering to inseparable accidents 
when he notes that propositions concerning accidents may be about those 
which are inseparable and equal to their subjects, i.e. properties, or about 
those which are greater in extension than their subjects, and locates both with 
natural terms. 65 He goes on to distinguishes between propositions in which 
the terms are (G*l) naturally related (de naturali, 66 e.g. homo—animal ), (G*2) 
are remote from one another by nature (de remota a natura, e.g. homo — lapis), 
(G*3) contingently associated, where the predicate may exceed the subject or 
the subject the predicate (de contingenti sese excedenti, e.g. homo—albus ), (G*4) 
equal (de paribus, e.g. homo — risibilis), and (G*5) contingently associated 


62) Boethius, In Librum Aristotelis Ilepi tppsviaq, II, 10, 303-306. See also 7, 177-178. 

631 Garlandus Compotista, Dialectica, ed. L. M. De Rijk (Assen, 1959), 54: “Sciendum est pro- 
positiones cathegoricas alias esse de naturalibus terminis, alias de remoto a natura, alias de 
contingenti. Naturales terminos voco, ut inter genus et speciem, remotos a natura, ut inter dis- 
parata, contingentia vero appello ilia que sese excedunt, ut ‘homo’ et ‘albus’”; cf. Ibid., 82. 

64) Boethius, De Syllogismo Categorico 53ff. 

65) Garlandus, Dialectica, 54. 

66) The edition has ‘de paribus here which is divided into ‘affirmative de natural1—‘omnis homo 
animal est' ..., and ‘ negative de naturali—‘nullus homo animal est' .... It would be convenient to 
emend to ‘departibus’ and ‘de paribus' appears correctly a few lines later but since parts are not 
mentioned elsewhere in this discussion it seems better to ignore it. 
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where the extension of the predicate is smaller than that of the predicate ( de 
minori contingenti, e.g. homo — grammaticus). Here, then, we are quite close to 
the short list but with as yet no connection at all to loci. 

This connection had in fact already been made by Boethius and to formu¬ 
late the short of loci all our twelfth century logicians had to do was to link his 
remarks in the Introductio to his account of categorical and conditional ques¬ 
tions in De Differentiis Topicis. bl There Boethius distinguishes for categorical 
propositions between the predication of what is substantial to the subject, 
whether equal to it as its definition is, or greater than it, as a genus is, and the 
predication of what is not substantial, whether equal to the subject, as a 
property is, or, as he says, greater than it, as an accident is. He considers only 
affirmative categorical propositions and so does not mention the opposition 
that exists where the matter is incompatible. This appears, however, in his 
immediately following account of conditionals where he notes that true con¬ 
ditionals whose antecedent and consequent differ in quality express various 
kinds of opposition. 

The association of the short list with loci employed to warrant conditional 
propositions true in virtue of the extensional relationships between terms 
noted by Boethius and rehearsed by Garland is found explict for the first 
time, as Stump observes, in a series of texts referred to in the manuscripts in 
which they appear as Introductiones. Stump suggests that these texts represent 
something radically new in the history of logic 68 but it is obvious as one reads 
them that the earliest 69 are in part faithful abbreviations and paraphrases of 
Boethius’ Introductio ad Syllogismos Categoricos and it seems reasonable to 
suppose that this is why they are so named. They complete the task begun by 
Boethius in his Introductio by adding notes on the various forms of condi¬ 
tional proposition mentioned in de Syllogismo Hypothetico and cite loci to 
warrant them drawn from de Differentiis Topicis. 


67) Boethius, De Differentiis Topicis, Nikitas ed. 8-15, (PL 64, 1177A-1180B). 

68 Stump , Dialectic and its Place, 122. 

68 I.e. ‘Excerpta Norimbergensid', in Logica modernorum: A contribution to the history of early ter- 
minist logic, ed. L.M. De Rijk (Assen, 1962-7) II.2, 113-118 (taking the lacuna at 118.28 to 
mark end of the text of this Introductio as we have it rather than supposing with De Rijk that it 
is continuous with what follows); Introductiones dialecticae <secundum Wilgelmum>, Introduc- 
tiones Dialecticae artis secundum magristrum G. paganellum, both in Y. Iwakuma, ed., ‘The intro¬ 
ductiones dialecticae secundum Wilgelmum and secundum G. Paganellum’, Cahiers de TInstitut 
du Moyen Age grec et latin 63 (1993), 45-114; Introductiones Dialetice Berolinenses, De Rijk, 
Logica modernorum II.1, 152-155. 
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The source of the short list of loci is thus easily found in the works of 
Boethius but what is not in Boethius and what does represent an original 
contribution by logicians working at the beginning of the twelfth century is 
the systematic application of these loci to warrant conditional propositions 
and in particular compound conditionals. The use of loci in this way and the 
question of whether or not particular loci can serve as such warrants is the 
central issue addressed by Abaelard in what survives of his Dialectica where, 
indeed, aside from referrring us to an Introductiones of his own, he challenges 
an account of the loci which appears to be that which survives in two of these 
texts and which has been plausibly associated with William of Champeaux. 70 

The development of the short list of loci certainly antedates the recovery of 
chapter 27 of Book I of the Prior Analytics but any reader who had the list 
would only have found solid confirmation for it in Aristotle and in addition 
support for Abaelard’s distinction between concomitance and consecution. 
Some evidence that this is how the chapter was understood may perhaps be 
found in Anonymous Aurelianesis III, the earliest surviving commentary on 
the Prior Analytics, dating, Ebessen suggests, from between 1160 and 1180. 
There, in commenting on 1.27, the author seems to attempt to draw a paral¬ 
lel between Aristotle’s investigation and Boethius classification of the loci in 
de Dijferentiis Topicis. 7 ' 

John of Salisbury’s complaint that the Parisian schools had made no prog¬ 
ress in solving the problems which interested him may well be true but we 


70) See Iwakuma, ‘Introductiones’. 

71) Sten Ebbensen kindly transcribed the glosses on the relevant section of 1.27: <1.27 43b 1> 
“oportet ergo. Postquam docuit in quibus debeat sumi propositum, subiungit unde possit 
syllogizari ad ipsum, et hoc est oportet sic sumere ut iam fsequeturf propositiones syllogisti- 
cas circa unumquodque propositum, sc. sumendo ipsum(?) proponentem prius i.e. ut ipse 
proponatf?) prius terminos quaestionis, et eligat ex cuius comparatione velit medium invenire 
et [non(?)] inquirat definitiones eius, et quaecumque sunt propria i.e. descriptiones(P) i.e. 
omne(?) inhaerens ei tamquam eius causa(?). deinde post hoc quaecumque rem sequuntur 
i.e. de ipsa re praedicantur et de quibus ipsa praedicatur, hie enim “sequi” posuit pro ‘praedi- 
cari’ sicut et ibi cui non inest medium hoc omne vel nullum sumitur(?) primum, et in his inclu- 
dit omne con... ns falsum(?); quaecumque non contingit in his includit omnes locos 
extrinsecos, in praecedentibus intelligens medios.” The text is uncertain and unclear but the 
author seems to find in Aristotle the distinction made by Boethius in de Dijferentiis Topicis 
between loci drawn from the substance of the thing asked about and what follows from it, 
extrinsic loci, and those which are intermediate. The reference to ‘ descriptiones ’, if it is correct, is 
rather compelling evidence that the commentator intends to relate Aristode and Boethius. It 
does not occur in Aristotle’s discussion but is given by Boethius immediately after that from 
definition as a locus drawn from within the thing about which the question is asked. 
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cannot assess it because we do not know what the problems were. Later in 
the Metalogicon he is particularly critical of the Melidunenses, the followers of 
Robert of Melun, famous for maintaining the thesis that nothing follows 
from what is false. Summarising the contents of the Prior Analytics John 
observes: 72 

The second book <of the Analytics proceeds to an account of inferences that are clear 
from the form of the conclusion and goes on to indicate how truths may be syllogistically 
inferred from false premisses in the second and third figures. Something which is possibly 
overlooked by those who contend that nothing can follow from the false. 

Whatever John says, however, it is clear that the schools were extremely active 
in pursuing the research programmes which interested them. Let me con¬ 
clude by saying something about the treatment by these Melidunenses of the 
question of the nature of the conversion rules. An extensive and typically 
obscure discussion of the issue is found in the section of Part III of the Ars 
Meliduna devoted to the conditional proposition. 

The Ars Meliduna makes the same distinction as Abaelard between con¬ 
comitance and consequence and explains consequence in terms of contain¬ 
ment. Like Abaelard it holds that a conditional with a negative antecedent 
and an affirmative consequent cannot express a consequence and so all such 
conditionals are false. Unlike Abaelard, however, the Ars Meliduna maintains 
that there is a relation of consequence between opposites and so a conditional 
with an affirmative antecedent and negative consequent may be true. Funda¬ 
mental to its account of conditional propositions is the claim that a necessary 
condition for the existence of consequence and so the truth of a conditional 
is that the antecedent and consequent are about the same thing. 73 


72) John of Salisbury, Metalogicon 4, 5, 2-3: “Secundus autem transit ad rationem inferendi quae 
in forma conclusionis patet, adiciens quomodo ex falsis in secunda et tertia figura uerum sillo- 
gizetur, quod eos forte praeterit, qui ex falso nihil sequi contendunt.” ‘Conclusio’ probably 
means ‘conclusion’ here though it is possible that John is using it more generally to mean argu¬ 
ment. In An. Pr. II., 1, Aristotle first notes that in all cases except those in which it is both par¬ 
ticular and negative the conclusion of a syllogism may be converted simply or accidentally to 
yield a different syllogism. He then goes on to discuss the derivation from syllogisms of further 
syllogisms by appealing to the relations between their terms. In chapter 2 he shows that syllo¬ 
gisms in the first figure, not mentioned by John, may have false premisses but true conclusions, 
in chapter 3 he shows this for the the second figure, and in chapter 4 for the fourth figure. 

73) Ars Meliduna , Ms. Oxford, Bodleian, Digby 174, f. 233va: “Harum aliae sunt verae ex habi- 
tudine terminorum sive eorum quae terminis significantur, ut ‘si est homo, est animal’; aliae ex 
habitudine propositionum, ut ‘si omnis homo currit, quidam homo currit’, (locus a subal- 
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At the beginning of its treatment of conditionals with antecedent and con¬ 
sequent of the same quality the Ars Meliduna introduces three different kinds 
of relationships in virtue of which a conditional may be true and notes that a 
true consequences holding in virtue of a habitude of terms may be drawn 
only from loci on the short list: 74 

Of conditional propositions with both antecedent and consequent affirmative> some are 
true in virtue of a relationship between terms, or of what are signified by the terms, as ‘if 
it’s a human, then it’s an animal’; some are true in virtue of a relationship between propo¬ 
sitions, as ‘if every human is running, then some human is running ( locus from subater- 
nates); others are true in virtue of their syllogistic form, as ‘if every human is an animal, 
and every being able to laugh is a human, then every being able to laugh is an animal. And 
the order of the loci follows the habitude of terms For a locus is nothing other than a habi¬ 
tude of terms or of what is signified by the terms. For a habitude is noted between terms 
in virtue of what is signified by the terms. We do not deny, however, that a locus is to be 
assigned in a syllogism. 

There is here a twofold necessity, one by disposition another from a locus. A true conse¬ 
quence is not drawn from every locus. Rather only the locus from equals, the locus from a 
part, the locus from a whole, and the locus from opposites sustain necessity; because in 
them alone are the antecedent and consequent taken with respect to the same. Others 
hold only with probability and are improperly called loci, as the locus from an integral 
whole, from relatives, from cases, from conjugates, so that a consecution cannot be granted 
when it is drawn from one of these. 

Unfortunately the Ars Meliduna tells us no more about the loci which are to 
be assigned to syllogisms. Although the work is enormous it limits itself to 
the the Melidunian theory of terms and propositions and their signification 
with only very brief general remarks on the syllogism. The observation that 
a locus is to be assigned to a syllogism again distinguishes the theory of the 


ternis); aliae ex dispositione syllogistica, ut ‘si omnis homo est animal et omne risibile est homo, 
omne risibile est animal’. Ac terminorum quidem habitudo ordinem sequitur locorum. Locus 
quippe nihil aliud est quam habitudo terminorum sive eorum quae terminis significantur. Nam 
etiam inter terminos gratia significatorum habitudo attenditur. Non negamus tamen quin in 
syllogismo locus sit assignandus. Est enim illic necessitas duplex: una ex dispositione, altera ex 
loco. Non tamen secundum quemlibet locorum vera sumitur consequentia, sed tantum locus a 
pari, locus a parte, locus a toto, et locus ab oppositis de quo prius diximus, necessitatem tenent, 
quia in his solis circa idem est sumere antecedens et consequens. Alii in sola probabilitate consi- 
stunt et improprie loci appellantur, ut locus a toto integro, a relativis, a casibus, a coniugatis, ut 
<non cjm> possit recipi consecutio secundum hos sumpta...” Ibid., f. 233vb: “Sicut diximus 
omnem consequentiam falsam esse cuius antecedens et consequens non possunt sumi circa 
idem, ita et illas repudiamus in quibus de alio fit sermo in antecedenti quam in consequenti.” 

74 > Cf. n. 73 
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Melidunenses from that of Abaelard and the Nominales. It is perhaps added 
here because according to the Melidunesnses at least some of the loci appealed 
to in the reduction of syllogisms do not warrant consequences. The habitudes 
at issue are those which hold between the general propositions which the 
Ars Meliduna divides into the habitude of subalternates, the habitude of equi- 
pollents, and the habitude of conversion. The principle that a consequence 
exists only where the antecedent and consequent are about the same thing 
restricts the habitude between equipollent modes to a guarantee only of 
concomitance: 75 

The habitude, however, which is from modes consists in the necessity of concomitance 
rather than the truth of consequence. It is not the case that if it is impossible to be, then it 
is necessary not to be, because they take as subjects ( supponant ) different dicta. 

The different subject dicta are, for example, ‘A to be B' and ‘A not to be B’ 
and so the antecedent and consequent are not about the same thing. 

Likewise, according to the Ars Meliduna, save in the case that the subject 
and predicate are equal, a conditional formed by per accidens conversion does 
not express a consequence: 76 

Next we have to consider whether some proposition follows from others in virtue of the 
habitude of conversion. We do not now ask whether from some proposition its converse 
follows, since that is manifestly so when the terms are equal, as with ‘if something white is 
candid, 77 then something candid is white’, and ‘if Marcus is Tullius, then Tullius is Mar¬ 
cus. But rather whether, that is, there should be doubt with regard to the habitude of con¬ 
version since Aristotle frequently uses in the Analytics consequences of the followling sort: 
‘if every A is a B, then some B is an A’. These, however, are to be construed in the sense of 
necessary concomitance rather than consequence. 


75) Ars Meliduna, f. 234vb: “Habitudo tamen quae ex modis est, magis in necessitate consistit 
comitantiae quam in veritate consequentiae. Neque enim si impossibile est esse, necesse est non 
esse, eoquod diversa supponant dicta; velut nec si impossibile est esse hominem et esse asinum, 
necesse est non esse hominem et [non] esse asinum.” 

76) Ibid.,: “Deinde quaerendum utrum aliqua propositio ad aliam sequatur ex habitudine con- 
versionis. Neque illud modo quaerimus utrum aliqua propositio ad suam sequatur conversam, 
cum id in paribus terminis manifestum, ut “si album est candidum, candidum est album”, et 
“si Marcus est Tullius, Tullius est Marcus”. Sed utrum ex habitudine conversionis dubitationem 
habet, eo quod Aristoteles frequenter in Analyticis huiusmodi utitur consequentiis ‘si omne a est 
b, quoddam b est a’.” 

77) Classically ‘candidus’ means dazzlingly white but here it is taken to be equivalent in mean¬ 
ing to ‘albus’ in order that there be three distinct terms in the syllogism. See n. 76. 
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There follow a series of objections to the claim that conversion per accidens 
can only support concomitance in which putative proofs are offered of con¬ 
ditional propositions connecting converses. Many of the proofs are entirely 
non-classical in form and very hard to follow, as are the replies to the argu¬ 
ments given by the Ars Meliduna. 

One series of the objections, however, is extremely striking and reveals 
clearly something of state of reflection on the syllogism in the second half of 
the twelfth century and of the attitude taken then to the Prior Analytics-™ 


7S) Ibid., f. 234vb: “Amplius. Omne animal est homo, omne animal est rationale, ergo quod- 
dam rationale est homo. Haec argumentatio syllogismus est in tertia figura. Ergo si omne ani¬ 
mal est homo et omne animal est rationale, quoddam rationale est homo. Similiter. Si omne 
coloratum est album et omne coloratum est candidum, quoddam candidum est album. Sed si 
omne coloratum est album, omne coloratum est candidum. Ergo si omne coloratum est album, 
quoddam candidum est album. Ergo si omne coloratum est album, quoddam candidum est 
coloratum. Ergo <si omne coloratum est album,> quoddam album est coloratum. Istud multi- 
pliciter solvi solet. Quidam enim dicunt quod oratio ilia syllogismus est, sed non omnis syllo¬ 
gismus est necessaria argumentatio, quia non nisi quattuor primi modi primae figurae, alii vero 
tantum probabiles, ut inevidentes, et qui a prioribus per impossibile descendunt vel per conver- 
sionem. Sed huic obviat haec differentia ex necessitate, quae ponitur in descriptione syllogismi. 
Haec etiam illatio probabilissima apparebit: Ex his <enim> duabus omne animal est sensibile 
omne animal est asinus infertur altera istarum syllogistice quoddam sensibile est asinus quidam 
asinus est sensibile. Sed haec quoddam sensibile est asinus sequitur ex illis necessario et non 
reliqua. Ergo haec infertur ex illis syllogistice et non ilia. Aliorum solutio est quod non potest 
in praedicto modo syllogisari in terminis transcendentibus, sed tantum in paribus. Melius est 
dicere quod argumentationes praedictae in forma peccant sive figura, cum conclusio non acci- 
dat ex praemissis, quia figura est proprietas syllogismi quae dignoscitur ex participatione medii 
termini et effectu ipsius ad conclusionem.Similiter et haec oratio paralogismus est omne animal 
est sensibile, omne animal est asinus, ergo quidam asinus est sensibile. Sed si dicatur omne ani¬ 
mal est asinus, omne animal est sensibile, ergo quoddam sensibile asinus erit syllogismus. Unde 
haec oratio, licet videatur probabilis, non est necessaria si omne animal est asinus et omne est 
sensibile, quoddam sensibile est asinus. Ergo per transpositionem propositionum <et> conver- 
sionem conclusionis simpliciter si omne animal est sensibile et omne animal est asinus, quidam 
asinus est sensibile. Ex quo sic facile habebitur consecutio in conversis. Sed si omne animal est 
asinus, omne animal est sensibile et omne animal est asinus. Ergo si omne animal est asinus, 
quidam asinus est sensibile. Ergo <si omne animal est asinus, quidam asinus> est animal. 
<Similiter>, si omne animal est asinus et omne animal est rudibile, quoddam rudibile est asi¬ 
nus. Sed si omne animal est asinus, omne animal est rudibile etc. Ergo si omne animal est asi¬ 
nus, quoddam rudibile est asinus. Sed si quoddam rudibile est asinus, <quoddam rudibile> est 
animal. Ergo si omne animal est asinus, quoddam rudibile est animal. Ergo <si omne animal 
est asinus>, quidam asinus <est animal>. Instantia si omne animal est unum solum et omne 
animal est unum, unum est unum solum, ergo si omne animal est unum et omne animal est 
unum solum, unum solum est unum. Aut si aliquid non est aliquod animal et ipsum fuit, ali- 
quid non est aliquod animal, ergo si aliquid fuit et ipsum non est aliquod, aliquod animal non 
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Furthermore: Every animal is a human, every animal is a rational being; therefore some 
rational being being is a human. This argument is a syllogism in the third figure; therefore 
if every animal is a human and every animal is a rational being, then some rational being 
is a human. 

Similarly: if every coloured thing is white and every coloured thing is candid, then some 
candid thing is white, but if every coloured thing is white, then every coloured thing is 
candid; therefore: if every coloured thing is white, then some candid thing is white; there¬ 
fore: if every coloured thing is white, then some candid thing is coloured; therefore, <if 
every coloured thing is white, > 79 some white thing is coloured. 

This is usually solved in many different ways. For some say that the expression is a syllo¬ 
gism but that not every syllogism is a necessary argument, because only the first four 
moods of the first figure <are necessary>. The others are only probable; such as those 
which are inevident and those which descend from the prior forms per impossibik or by 
conversion. Opposed to this, however, is the differentia ‘by necessity’ which is given in the 
description of a syllogism. 

The solution of others is to say that one cannot syllogize in this mood with terms one of 
which exceeds the other but rather only with equal terms. 

It is better to say that the above mentioned arguments are wanting in form or figure, since 
the conclusion does not fall out from the premisses, because figure is a property of a syllo¬ 
gism which recognized in the sharing of the middle term and its effect on the conclusion. 

And so it is necessary in the third figure that the minor extreme be greater than the middle 
term or equal to it. 

What the author of the Ars Meliduna draws attention to here is the fact that 
certain moods of the syllogism can be employed with particular kinds of mat¬ 
ter to prove instances of conversion. In per accidens conversion we infer from 
a universal proposition the particular proposition formed by transposing its 
terms. We can thus prove an instance of per accidens conversion if we can find 
an instance of a mood of the syllogism such that one of its premisses is uni¬ 
versal and in virtue of the matter of the premisses the other can be derived 
from it by appealing only moods of the syllogism. In this way can replace the 
starting pair of premisses with a single universal premiss. If in addition we 
can produce a transposed version of the conclusion in the same way by appeal¬ 
ing only to universal propositions true of the matter of the premisses and to 
moods of the syllogism we can prove per accidens conversion. Since no mood 


est aliquid. Itaque oportet in tertia figura, ut minor extremitas sit maior medio termino aut ei 

79) The antecedent is obviously to be supplied since the point of the argument is to prove per 
accidens conversion from Darapti. 
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of the syllogism has both of its premisses negative we cannot derive the other 
premiss where the universal premiss is negative and so we cannot in this way 
prove any instances of the per acccidens convertabilty of a universal negative 
proposition with the converse particular negative. 

To prove an instance of the per accidens convertability of a universal affir¬ 
mative and a particular affirmative we must employ a mood of the syllogism 
with a universal affirmative premiss and an affirmative conclusion. This limits 
us to Barbara, Darii, Darapti, Disarms, and Datisi. Barbara cannot be used to 
construct such a proof, however, since there is no mood other than it itself 
which has premisses and conclusion all of which are both universal and affir¬ 
mative thus allowing no way to prove one of the premisses from the other 
by hypothesising the truth of some other universal affirmative. Such proofs 
are possible using Darii, Darapti, Disarms, or Datisi. For Darii, Disarms, and 
Datisi, there is only one method of proving an instance of the per accidens 
convertability of the universal premiss by deriving the particular premiss from 
it and the appropriate particular proposition from the conclusion. In the case 
of Darapti, however, we can find instances in which the minor premiss fol¬ 
lows from the major and others in which the major follows from the minor 
and so prove instances of per accidens convertability in two ways. An account 
of how this is done is given as an appendix. 

The argument set out in the Ars Meliduna is a special case of the proof of 
an instance of per accidens conversion from an instance of Darapti where the 
minor premiss is eliminated in favour of the major premiss alone because the 
major term is greater than or equal in extension to the minor. In the example 
given in the Ars Meliduna they are equal. If we grant the truth of conditiona- 
lised Darapti ‘if every coloured thing is white and every coloured thing is 
candid, then some candid thing is white’ we must also accept the truth of ‘if 
every coloured thing is white, then some candid thing is white’, and so on, 
until we are forced to concede the truth ot the conversion ‘if every coloured 
thing is white, then some white thing is coloured’. 

The problem for the Ars Meliduna presented by such proofs is that accord¬ 
ing to the Melidunenses syllogisms hold with a complexional necessity which 
guarantees that they are consequences. 80 The proposed proof would thus 


801 Ibid., f. 235rb: “De orationibus illis quae necessitatem tenent complexionis, nihil aliud nunc 
dicimus nisi quod omnis syllogismus consequentiam faciat, sed in plerisque necesse est necessi¬ 
tatem coaduvari habitudine terminorum, ut in concludentibus indirecte, aut aliter non fiet syl¬ 
logismus, ut ex supradictis palam.” Unfortunately the Ars Meliduna offers no further explanation 
of the role of the habitude of terms in warranting syllogisms or any account of how this claim is 
to be squared with its account of conversion. 
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show the existence of a consequence where the antecedent and the conse¬ 
quent are not propositions about the same thing and so contradict another of 
their principles held by the school. 

It is clear from the passage quoted that the status of the conversion argu¬ 
ments was problematic for the logicians of the middle of the twelfth century 
and that the claims of the Prior Analytics were tested against the theories of 
conversion and loci that had been developed in the first half of the century. 
The solution to the problem advocated by the Ars Meliduna, if that is indeed 
what is proposed with the last sentence quoted, 81 is very radical one. Restrict 
the application of Darapti to the kinds of matter where such a proof cannot 
be constructed. Unfortunately the particular limitation proposed in the text 
will not prevent the proof of instances of per accidens conversion. In the proof 
the minor and major terms are equal in extension and the middle is greater 
than or equal in extension to the major. To avoid it the Ars Meliduna should 
require that Darapti only be employed where either the minor and the major 
are not equal in extension or the major is strictly greater in extension than 
the middle. This however is not enough since as is shown in the Appendix 
the proof is particular case of more general one and another proof is available 
which eliminates the major premiss in favour of the minor. In both proofs 
the middle term must be greater than or equal to the major so they may be 
avoided by restricting the use of Darapti to cases where the middle term is 
strictly less than the major. This, however, will not save us from proofs that 
instances of per accidens conversion are consequences since these can also be 
constructed, as I noted, using Darii, Disamis, and Datisi. 

The Ars Meliduna does not contain an account of the moods and figures 
of the categorical syllogism and we do know from any other source whether 
the Meliduneses realised the full extent of the difficulty in reconciling their 
account of conversion with the claims of the Prior Analytics. That the Meli- 
dunenses thought that there was an important question to be settled here is 
obvious but one might wonder why believed conditionalised per accidens con¬ 
version to be so wrong that were compelled to introduce material consider¬ 
ations into the account of the figures and moods of the syllogism? 

Positively, as noted, the Ars Meliduna maintains that if per accidens conver¬ 
sion is expressed as a conditional proposition it will have an antecedent and 
consequent which are about different things and so fail to satisfy the neces- 


81) Since the proposed solution will not avoid the proof it is rather hard to know what to think 
of it. 
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sary condition for consequence. Negatively it argues that a number of embar¬ 
rassing consequences would follow if we took such conditionals to be true: 82 

We will not accept a consecution from the habitude of conversion because if such conse¬ 
cutions are allowed many things contrary to the art <of dialectio would result. 

What would follow we are shown, using arguments which parallel some given 
earlier by Abaelard, are conditionals whose truth is entirely unacceptable. For 
example ‘if Socrates is an ass then, Socrates is human being’. The Ars Meli- 
duna thus denies that per accidens and, for similar reasons, simple conversion, 83 
provide us with consequences. The best that such conversions can offer is 
concomitance and so we are apparently left without a way of proving that the 
conditionalisations of the secondary figures of the categorical syllogism are 
consequences even though, as the Ars Meliduna insists, they have the neces¬ 
sity of complexion. 84 

All this shows, I think, that theoretical reflection on the syllogism had 
achieved a high degree of sophistication in the middle decades of the twelfth 
century. The crucial question was how to fit the theory of the categorical syl¬ 
logism into a general account of entailment and consequence. So long as 
reflection on the syllogism had as its goal the solution of this problem, and in 
particular so long as it was insisted that there is a logically significant distinci- 
tion between consequence and concomitance, various aspects of the Prior 
Analytics would be problematic. The problem, of course, eventually went 
away but not because logic became more sophisticated. Quite the contrary, 
it went away only when logicians no longer found interesting distinctions 
which had been crucial in the theories of their predecessors. 


52) Ibid., f. 235ra: “Consecutionem vero ex habitudine conversionis ideo non recipimus, quo- 
niam ea data plurima contra artem accident, ut (1) ad praedicationem alicuius de uno opposi- 
torum sequi praedicationem eiusdem de reliquo, (2) et ad praedicationem alicuius de uno sequi 
remotionem eiusdem a reliquo, et (3) ad praedicationem totius de aliquo praedicationem partis 
de eodem, (4) partem vero universaliter sumptam totum construere universaliter sumptum.” 

53) Ibid.,: “Similiter negamus consecutionem ex habitudine conversionis quae proponitur inter 
opposita, quia non si nullus homo est asinus, nullus asinus est homo, velut nec si omnis homo 
est et nullus homo est asinus, omnis asinus est et nullus asinus est homo.” The same kind of 
argument against conversion is given by R. Bosley, Aspects of Aristotle’s Logic (Assen, 1975), 
70-85. 

s4) Cf. n. 80. 
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Appendix 

Proofs of per accidens conversion using conditionalised Darapti. 

If Darapti supports a consequence then any conditional of the form ‘if (every 
M is P and every M is S), then some S is P’ is true. If this is so, then in two 
special cases we may prove instances of per accidens conversion. 

[I] 


1. (every M is P & every M is S) —> some S is P 

2. every M is S —> every M is P 

3. every M is S —> some S is P 

4. some S is P —» some S is M 

5. every M is S —> some S is M 


Darapti conditionalised 
Minor entails major. 
1,2. 

Major entails middle. 

3, 4. 


So the from conditionalised Darapti we may prove per accidens conversion 
when the predication of the minor term entails the predication of the major 
term and the predication of the major term entails the predication of the 
middle term. That is, as the Ars Meliduna would put it, when the major is 
greater than or equal to the minor and the middle is greater than or equal to 
the major. 


[II] 


1. (every M is P & every M is S) —> some S is P 

2. every M is P —> every M is S 

3. every M is P —> some S is P 

4. some S is P —> some S is M 

5. every M is P —> Some S is M 

6. some S is M —> some P is M 

7. every M is P —> some P is M 


Darapti conditionalised 
Major entails minor. 
1 , 2 . 

Major entails middle 
3, 4. 

Minor entails the major. 
5,6. 


So from conditionalised Darapti we may prove per accidens conversion when 
the minor and major terms are equivalent and the predication of the major 
term entails the predication of the middle term. That is, as the Ars Meliduna 
would put it, when the major is equal to the minor and the middle is greater 
than or equal to the major. 
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Al-Ghazali’s Maqasid al-falasifa is an intelligent reworking of Avicenna’s Danesh-name 
(Book of Science). It was assumed by Latin scholastics that the Maqasid contained 
the views of Al-Ghazall himself. Very well read in Latin translation, it was the basic 
text from which the Latin authors gained their knowledge of Arabic logic. This arti¬ 
cle examines the views on the form and matter of the syllogism given in the Maqasid 
and considers how they would have been viewed by a Latin reader in the thirteenth 
century. 
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The Maqasid al-falasifa (‘The Meaning of the Philosophers’) 1 by Abu Hamid 
Muhammad al-Ghazall (1058-1111) was supposed to be a preparatory work 
for his later Tahafut al-falasifa (‘The Incoherence of the Philosophers’), 2 since 
as Al-Ghazall says in the prologue to the Maqasid: “It is absurd to consider 
the falsity of positions before understanding their sources; it is indeed shoot¬ 
ing an arrow blindly and at a venture.” 3 He therefore sets out to write a trea¬ 
tise summarizing the views of the philosophers, which for him are, beyond all 
others, the views of Al-Farabi and Avicenna. He explains his project in the 
following way: 


11 Al-Ghazall, Maqasid al-faldsifa, ed. and commentary S. Dunya, (Cairo, 1965). 

z) Al-Ghazall, The Incoherence of the Philosophers. A parallel English-Arabic text translated, intro¬ 
duced and annotated by M. E. Marmura (Provo, Utah, 2000). 

3) See D. B. Macdonald, ‘The Meaning of the Philosophers by al-Ghazzall’, Isis 25 (1936), 
9-15, at 11. 
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Let us, then, understand that what we are now stating is by way of reproduction ( hikdya ), 
unconsidered, unrestricted, without investigation as to the sound and the corrupt. When 
we have finished with that we will begin again seriously and with purpose in a separate 
book which we shall call, if it be the will of Allah, Tahdfut al-faldsifa , 4 

The Maqasid should hence be seen as a presentation of the views of the phi¬ 
losophers (Al-Farabl and Avicenna) aiming at setting the stage for Al-Ghazall’s 
refutation of these views in his later and much more well-known work. 

The whole of the Maqasid contains a presentation of logic, physics, meta¬ 
physics and theology, and has been claimed to be an intelligent reworking of, 
in particular, Avicennas Danesh-name (‘Book of Science’), which is a com¬ 
pendium of his doctrines written in Persian. 5 The whole of Al-Ghazall’s book 
was translated into Latin early in the second half of the twelfth century, that 
is to say, not more than 50 or 75 years after it was written. In one of the 
manuscripts the title is given as Liber Algazelis de summa theoricae philosophiae, 
but it was also printed in Venice in 1506 under the title Logica et philosophia 
Algazelis arabis. 6 The twelfth century translation is by Dominicus Gundissa- 
linus and was commissioned by John Archbishop of Toledo (1151-66). 
Gundissalinus did not know Arabic, and he therefore worked together with 
someone referred to as Johannes Magister, who translated the Arabic into 
Castilian vernacular, which Gundissalinus then translated into Latin. The 
same method was used for his translations of Avicenna into Latin. 7 

The prologue from which I was quoting above seems, however, not to have 
been translated; or, if it was translated, it was left out of most of the copies of 
this work circulating in Western Europe. As a consequence everyone assumed 
that the doctrines presented in the Maqasid were the views of Al-Ghazall 
himself, and since the Tahdfut was not translated into Latin he was simply 
known as a follower of Avicenna (sequax Avicennae) . 8 

The Latin translation of the Maqasid was very much read and became, at 
least in the thirteenth century, the basic text from which the Latin authors 
gained their knowledge of Arabic philosophy. The reason it became so well 

4) See Macdonald, ‘The Meaning’. 

5) See Lohr’s introduction to Al-Ghazall, Tractatus de logica in C. Lohr, ‘Logica Algazelis: Intro¬ 
duction and Critical Text’, Traditio 21 (1965), 223-290, at 228. 

6) See Al-Ghazall, Logica et philosophia (Venice, 1506; reprinted Frankfurt, 1969). 

7) See the introduction to Al-Ghazall, Tractatus de logica, 229. 

8) The Latin medieval tradition in Western Europe had indirect knowledge of what Al-Ghazall 
says in the Tahdfut through Averroes’ Tahdfut al-Tahdfut, which was translated in the early thir¬ 
teenth century, but they did not associate the author of the Maqasid with the author Averroes is 
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read is because it mentions some of the ‘hot topics’ of the period, for example 
the divisions of the sciences, the distinction between essence and existence, 
the eternity of the world, the number of souls, etc. 9 The part on logic also 
became very well known. Albert the Great uses it quite extensively and it was 
used or copied by Ramon Lull. 10 It was also a very controversial work. In his 
work the Tractatus de erroribus philosophorum, Giles of Rome lists 18 errors 
of Al-Ghazall taken from the Maqasid. They later found their way into the 
Directorium Inquisitorum from 1376 by Nicholas Eymerich. 11 

In this article, I will present and discuss Al-Ghazall’s view on the form and 
matter of the syllogisms as it is developed in the Maqasid. I will for the most 
part use the Latin translation of this work, since I am foremost interested in 
how his views would have appeared to a Latin reader in the 13th century. 


The Form and Matter of the Syllogisms 

The part on argumentation in the Maqasid is divided into a discussion of 
formal and material argumentation (or syllogisms). This distinction is not 
entirely clear—although directly taken from Avicenna—and I will discuss it 
in great detail in the section below on material arguments. I will first shortly 
deal with formal arguments, a much more straightforward task. 

2.1 Formal syllogisms 

The part dealing with formal arguments is divided into syllogisms, induction, 
and arguments by example. The part dealing with the syllogisms is divided 
into categorical syllogisms and hypothetical syllogisms. I will only deal with 
the categorical syllogisms here. Echoing Aristotle in the Prior Analytics , he 
defines a syllogism in the following way: “A syllogism is a discourse in which 
statements are posited and granted, and from which a statement other than 
those previously granted necessarily follows.” 12 This definition applies to both 
categorical and hypothetical syllogisms, and indeed to all arguments. 


5) See M. A. Alonso, ‘Influencia de Algazel en el mundo latino’, Al-Andalus 13 (1958), 371- 
380. 

10) See M. D. Johnston, The Spiritual Logic of Ramond Hull (Oxford, 1987). 

n) See Giles of Rome, Errores philosophorum, ed. J. Koch and trans. J. O. Riedel (Marquette, 

Wisconsin, 1944). 

12) Al-Ghazall, Tractatus de logica, 259,18-9 (henceforth Tractatus ): “Syllogismos est orado in 
qua, positis quibusdam orationibus et concessis, aliam per eas quae concessae sint necesse est 
evenire.” Compare Aristotle’s definition in the Prior Analytics 24b 19-20, translated with 
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The categorical syllogisms are at least initially given a standard presenta¬ 
tion. Al-Ghazall mentions that a categorical syllogism contains two proposi¬ 
tions as premises and that the middle term, which connects the two premises, 
is crucial for the production of a conclusion. The middle term connects the 
major and minor terms, which are respectively the predicate and subject of 
the conclusion. 13 It is the order of these terms that give the different syllogis¬ 
tic figures. Al-Ghazall mentions three figures: 

(Figure 1): The medium term is the predicate of one premise and subject of the other. 

(Figure 2): The medium term is the predicate of both premises. 

(Figure 3): The medium term is the subject of both premises. 

He notes further that in none of these figures does a conclusion follow from 
only negative premises, from only particular premises, or from a combination 
of the major negative and the minor particular. 14 The first figure is different 
from the other two primarily in two ways: first of all, the syllogisms in it 
are not reduced to any other syllogisms, and the conclusions in these syllo¬ 
gisms are of four different kinds, namely universal affirmative, universal nega¬ 
tive, particular affirmative, and particular negative. In the second figure there 
are no affirmative conclusions and in the third figure there are no universal 
conclusions. 15 

As Aristotle himself had maintained, the first figure is perfect. He, how¬ 
ever, says very little about why it is perfect. Al-Ghazall wants to explain this 
by showing why the first figure syllogisms are “certain”, as he says. He says 
that “when you posit a true affirmative proposition, then whatever is said 
about all of its predicate the same thing is said about its subject.” 16 In a true 
proposition like “A human being is an animal” one must think that the sub¬ 
ject includes all of the predicate. He thus assumes some kind of inclusive 
relation between the subject and the predicate and it is this that accounts for 
the certainty of the first figure syllogisms. It is nowadays customary to draw a 
distinction between the intension and extension of terms to spell out such an 

introduction, notes, and commentary by R. Smith (Indianapolis, 1989): “A deduction (syllo¬ 
gism) is a discourse in which, certain things being stated, something other than what is stated 
follows of necessity from their being so.” 

13) See Al-Ghazall, Tractatus de logica, 259,36-51. 

14) See Tractatus 260,61-3. 

15 > See Tractatus 64-70. 

16) Tractatus 76-8: “Certitudo autem huius figurae haec est, ut cum posueris propositionem 
affirmativam veram, tunc quidquid dicitur de omni suo praedicato illud idem dicitur de suo 
subiecto.” 
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inclusion relation, but Al-Ghazali does not suggest which one he has in mind. 
The general idea seems to be the same as what is known as the rules of class 
inclusion, or did de omni et nullo, in medieval Latin logic. It becomes a little 
clearer when one has a look at how he presents the four valid syllogisms. 
Namely, he presents them with the minor premise first, since he wants to 
highlight the inclusion relation between the terms. The examples he gives of 
the four syllogisms are: 

(1) “Every body is a composite, but every composite began, therefore every body began.” 

(2) “Every body is a composite, but no composite is eternal, therefore no body is eternal.” 

(3) “Some thing is a composite, but every composite began, therefore some thing began.” 

(4) “Some thing is a composite, but no composite is eternal, therefore some thing is not 
eternal.” 17 

The first thing to notice is, of course, that each syllogism is lined up as a con¬ 
ditional with the minor premise first. Putting the premises in this order lines 
up the terms nicely as minor, middle and major. In the first figure, ‘body’ 
includes ‘composite’ and ‘composite’ in turn includes ‘began’, which makes it 
obvious that ‘body’ includes ‘began’ as well. The quantification of the propo¬ 
sitions is just expressing how many of the subjects have the predicates. In (1), 
all have. 

In the second figure, Al-Ghazali presents the following valid syllogisms: 

(5) “Every body is divisible, but no animal is divisible, therefore no body is an animal.” 

(6) “No eternal thing is a composite, but every body is a composite, therefore no eternal 
thing is a body.” 

(7) “Something is that which is divisible, but no soul is divisible, therefore something is 
that which is not a soul” 

(8) “Some thing is not a composite, but every body is a composite, therefore some thing is 
not a body.” 

(5) is reduced to (2) by converting the major premise. He proves (6) by con¬ 
verting the minor premise and then the conclusion of the resulting syllogism 
to get (2). In (7), the major premise is converted to get (4). 18 The last syllo¬ 
gism in this figure cannot be proved by conversion to a first figure syllogism, 
and must hence be proved in some other way. Al-Ghazali gives two different 
proofs of this syllogism. The second proof he gives is the traditional or Aris¬ 
totelian one. It is an indirect proof from the contradictory of the conclusion, 


17) See Tractatus 261,88-110. 

18) See Tractatus 263-4,165-221. 
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namely ‘every thing is a body’, which together with the major premise and 
(1) gives ‘every thing is a composite’. This, however, contradicts the minor 
premise, which we have assumed to be true. 19 

The first proof Al-Ghazall gives is less straightforward and not at all tradi¬ 
tional. In translation, this is what he says: 

It is posited that: ‘Some thing is not a composite’. This ‘some thing’ in itself is something 
whole. We therefore posit that this is something whole and call it something whatever. It 
is to be made therefore as if in the second mood of this figure. 20 

This is rather cryptic, one must admit, but a better explication of what he 
means can be found if one looks at Avicenna’s Danesh-name. 1 ' From that one 
can conclude that the proof goes something like this: 

Take the thing under the subject term in the premise “Some thing is not a composite” that 
is not a composite and call it T. Knowing that T is not a composite, then “No T is a com¬ 
posite” is true. We now also know from the major premise in (8) that “Every body is a 
composite”, and from these two it follows by (6) that “No T is a body”. Given that T is 
a thing that is not a composite ‘Some thing is T’ is obviously true. Now, from “No T is a 
body” and “Some thing is T” it follows by (4) that “Some thing is not a body”. Q.E.D. 

It is a valid proof, if my reconstruction is correct, but it is not clear from 
what Al-Ghazall actually says that this is the way he thinks the proof is sup¬ 
posed to go. 

In the third figure, Al-Ghazall states the following six valid syllogisms: 

(9) “Every human being is an animal, and every human being is rational, therefore some 

(10) “Every human being is an animal, and no human being is a horse, therefore some 
animal is not a horse.” 

(11) “Some human being is white, and ever human being is an animal, therefore some 
white thing is a human being.” 

(12) “Every human being is an animal, and some human being is a writer, therefore some 
animal is a writer.” 


19) See Tractatus 264,213-221. 

201 Tractatus 209-12: “Positio est cum dicis: ‘Aliqua res est non composita’. Haec autem ‘aliqua 
res’ in se quoddam totum est. Ponamus ergo illud esse quoddam totum, et appelletur quomo- 
dolibet. Fiet ergo quasi secundus modus huius figurae.” 

21) See Avicenna, Avicennas Treatise on Logic: Part one of Danesh-Name Alai, ed. and trans. 
F. Zabeeh (The Hague, 1971), 32. 
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(13) “Every human being is rational, and some human being is not a writer, therefore some 

(14) “Some animal is white, no animal is snow, therefore some white thing is not snow.” 

(9) is proved by conversion of the minor premise to get (3). The next is 
proved in the same way by this time to get (4), and also (11) to get (3). (12) 
is proved by conversion of the major premise and conversion of the conclu¬ 
sion. He does not mention that he must transpose the premises as well, but 
perhaps he takes this to be obvious given his conditional reading of the syllo¬ 
gisms. The last syllogism in this figure is proved by converting the minor 
premise to get (4). 22 

(13) is claimed to be proven by supposition again, but no proof is this time 
given. A proof in the line of the one given above might look like this: 

Take a human being who is not a writer in ‘Some human being is not a writer’ and call it 
H. Hence ‘No H is a writer’ is true. We have posited that ‘Every human being is rational’ 
and since H is a human being, it follows that ‘Some H is a human being’, which together 
by (3) becomes ‘Some H is rational’. Given this and ‘No H is a writer’ it follows by (14) 
that ‘Some rational thing is not a writer’. Q.E.D. 

This proof method is very powerful and in fact Al-Ghazall would need no 
other to prove the valid syllogisms. It is also reminiscent of Aristotle’s proof 
by ecthesis. 

Al-Ghazall ends his discussion of the categorical syllogisms at this point, 
and it is quite strange that he does not mention the other ten syllogisms that 
are valid in the Aristotelian system. Avicenna’s discussion in the Danesh-name 
is equally incomplete so Al-Ghazall seems here just to follow his lead. 

After having discussed the categorical syllogisms, he moves on to deal with 
the hypothetical syllogisms. Since there are two kinds of hypothetical propo¬ 
sitions, namely the conditional ( coniunctus ) and the disjunctive propositions, 
there are also two kinds of hypothetical syllogism. He treats these separately. 
It is, however, unclear how Al-Ghazall conceives of these kinds of syllogisms. 
In a passage outlining the three figures of the categorical syllogisms, he notes 
that a hypothetical judgment, which is made up of categorical propositions 
can also be divided into three figures. 23 This indicates that he thinks that the 


22) See Tractatus 265,223-62. 

23) Tractatus 260,58-60: “Iudicium autem antecedentis et consequentis in hypotheticis coni- 
unctis simile est iudicio subiecti et predicati secundum ordinationem eorum in his tribus 
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logic for hypothetical syllogisms is a kind of term logic, like the categorical 
syllogisms are, but some of the things he says later on seem to point in the 
direction of it being a propositional logic. It might be that he is not entirely 
clear on this, particularly since his late Ancient sources on hypothetical 
syllogisms were quite confusing. Let me instead turn to the discussion of the 
matter of the syllogisms and then I will at the end of the article return to the 
role formality plays in his view of logic. 

2.2 Material syllogisms 

The matter of a syllogism is its propositions or premises. If they are credible 
and true, then the conclusion will be credible and true, but if the premises 
are false, then the conclusion will not be credible. 24 Al-Ghazall tries to explain 
what he means by the distinction between the matter and form of a syllogism 
by an analogy with a coin. The matter of the coin is the gold it is made of 
and its form is its roundness. If the form is destroyed or falsified in some way, 
we will not call it a coin anymore. Sometimes the matter of the coin is also 
changed; that is, a coin, he notes, might be made from iron or silver. It is 
then not worth as much, but it is still a coin. In the same way the form and 
matter of a syllogism can change. If the form is change so that it is not in 
accordance with any of the figures, then it is no longer a syllogism and pre¬ 
sumably not an argument any more, but sometimes the form is the correct 
one, but the matter is different and the premises are only opinions or even 
sometimes false. 25 

As will be clear later on, and as was mentioned already, Al-Ghazall seems 
to think that syllogistic is the form of all argumentations. In a sense one can 
thus say that the three syllogistic figures give the definition of what an argu¬ 
mentative form is. Given this, his analogy with the coin outlined above seems 
not very well chosen, since the roundness of a coin is quite arbitrary—there 
are all sorts of ways a coin can look and still be a coin. The form of a syllo- 


24) Ibid., 273,495-8: “Materia syllogismi sunt propositiones. Quae si fuerint credibiles et verae, 
erunt conclusions credibiles et verae. Si vero fuerint falsae, non concludentur credibiles. Si 
autem fuerint opinabiles, non concludentur verae.” 

25) Ibid., 499-505: “Sicut enim aurum est material nummi et rotunditas forma eius, sed falsifi- 
catur nummus aliquando inflexione formae vel privatione rotunditatis, eo quod sit oblique—et 
tunc non vocabitur nummus; aliquando vitio materiae, scilicet cum fuerit ex ferro vela ere. 
Similiter, syllogismus est vitiosus aliquando vitio formae, scilicet cum non fuerit secundum ali¬ 
quant figurarum praemissarum; aliquando vitio materiae, quamvis forma sit recta, scilicet cum 
propositio fuerit opinabilis vel falsidica.” 
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gism is necessarily given by the first, second or third figures. The form is, 
however, even more restricted than this, one would think, since all syllogisms 
in the second and third figure are reducible to the first figure. The form of all 
arguments is thus given by the first figure and the valid syllogisms in that fig¬ 
ure. This is what I will call a restricted view of the formal aspect of an argu¬ 
ment, namely to define the form as the first figure and the four moods in that 
figure. But as we saw in the section on formal syllogisms Al-Ghazall uses the 
same definition of a syllogism as Aristotle in the Prior Analytics. This defini¬ 
tion is, however, a very general one, and if it is something like this that he has 
in mind for the form of an argument, then he has a very loose sense of what 
the form is. It is unclear to me whether he prefers the really restricted or the 
really loose, but I will argue that it seems more likely that it is the stricter def¬ 
inition he prefers. As we saw above, Al-Ghazall also includes the hypothetical 
syllogisms as part of the formal syllogisms. To the strict definition one thus 
needs to add some basic valid hypothetical syllogisms. This is still a strict def¬ 
inition since these hypothetical syllogisms are very basic: for example, modus 
ponens and modus tollens. 26 

The view expressed by Al-Ghazall—that the premises of a syllogism are the 
matter of the syllogism—is a very well-known and traditional doctrine that 
goes back at least to Alexander of Aphrodisias. Alexander expresses almost 
exactly the same doctrine as Al-Ghazall. In his commentary on the Topics, 
Alexander writes explicitly that “premises are the parts and the matter ( hule ) 
of syllogisms.” 27 In the same work, Alexander seems to use form ( eidos ) in the 
same unclear way as we have seen Al-Ghazall do above. 28 It was also very 
common to draw this distinction in the way Al-Ghazall draws it in Arabic 
logic in general. D. Black argues that both Al-Farabl and Avicenna drew the 
distinction in the same way. 29 In the Danesh-name, Avicenna expresses it in a 
very clear way, namely that: 


26) If the hypothetical syllogisms, as is indicated by Al-Ghazall himself, are related to the tradi¬ 
tional figures of the categorical syllogisms, and it is hence a term logic, then it may only be the 
first figure that defines the form of an argument after all. This seems to me to be the most likely 
conclusion. 

27) See Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle’s Topics 1, translated by J.M. van Ophuijsen, 
(London, 2001), 119,7-8. 

28) See for example ibid., 2,26. 

29) See D. Black, Logic and Aristotle’s Rhetoric and Poetics in Medieval Arabic Philosophy (Leiden, 
1990), 78-102. 
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The form of the syllogism is the composition existing between the premises. The matter of 
the syllogism is its premises. The more certain the premises are the more certain the syllo¬ 
gism. There is one form for all syllogisms. But there are many different kinds of premises. 30 

It seems clear from this passage that the syllogisms give the form to which all 
other arguments can be reduced, that is, they give the form of an argument 
in the restricted sense discussed above. This is opposed to D. Black who has 
argued that Avicenna uses the looser definition. 31 To explain their view fur¬ 
ther let me turn to Al-Ghazall’s classification of the kinds of premises. 

He continues his analogy with the gold coin mentioned above to outline 
five levels of propositions. He says that in the same sense as there are five 
kinds of purity of gold there are five levels of propositions. 32 These levels are 
distinguished by the truth or certainty of the kinds of propositions in them. 
(15) On the first level the propositions are true and believable (assented to) 
without doubt and deception. These are the propositions used in demonstra¬ 
tion. 33 (16) On the second level are the propositions in proximity of truth 
and of which it can be difficult to judge whether they are false or not, or, as 
he says, to spot the fallacy in them, but if scrutinized they might turn out to 
be false or fallacious. These are the propositions used in dialectics. 34 (17) On 
the third level we find propositions that can be labeled opinions but which 
are nevertheless convincing. It is easier to see their possible fallacies though. 
These are the propositions used in rhetoric and law. 35 (18) On the fourth 
level the propositions are such that they look as if they are true, that is, they 
imitate truth by being similar to true propositions, but they are really further 
from the truth than any of the propositions on the levels above, that is, they 
are neither true, probable, nor a genuine opinion about something. These are 
the propositions used in sophistical arguments. 36 (19) At the fifth level we 
find propositions which we know are false, but which nonetheless move the 


30) Avicenna, Avicennas Treatise on Logic: Part one of Danesh-Name Alai, 40. 

31) See Black, Logic, 85. 

32) See Al-Ghazali, Tractatus de logica, 273,507-13. 

33) Tractatus 515-7: “Primum ordinem habet ilia quae est vera, credibilis, sine dubitate et sine 
deceptione. Et argumentatio composita ex talibus dicitur demonstrativa.” 

34) Tractatus 518-20: “Secundum, quae est adeo proxima veritati, ut difficile posit fallacia esse 
in ilia, sed potest fallacia esse in ilia, cum diligentissime consideratur. Et argumentatio ex ea 
composita vocatur dialectica.” 

35) Ibid., 521-3: “Tertium habet ea quae est opinabilis opinione convicenti, sed tamen animus 
percipit eius contrarium et quia potest falli. Et argumentatio composita ex eis vocatur rhetorica.” 

36) Ibid., 524-6: “Quartum habet propositio formata ad modum verarum cum simulatione et 
dolo, quae nec est opinabilis, nec probabilis, nec vera. Et syllogismus qui fit ex ea dicitur decep- 
tivus et sophisticus.” 
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soul in some way to form opinions. These are propositions used in poetical 
arguments. 37 

These five different levels of propositions are then further subdivided into 
all in all thirteen different kinds of propositions. The division is the following: 

(15) Demonstrative propositions; 

(i) Per se necessary propositions (primae)-, 

(ii) Propositions about sense perceptions (sensibiles); 

(iii) Experimental propositions ( experimentales); 

(iv) Reputable propositions (famosae ); 

(v) Intuitive propositions. 

(16) Topical propositions; 

(i) Maximal propositions ( maximae)-, 

(ii) Granted propositions (concessae). 

(17) Rhetorical and legal propositions; 

(i) Propositions reporting received opinions ( receptibiles ); 

(ii) Apparent maximal propositions (maximae in apparentia ); 

(iii) Believable propositions (putabiles). 

(18) Sophistical propositions; 

(i) Believable propositions; 

(ii) Deceptive propositions (simulatoriae). 

(19) Poetical propositions; 

(i) Imaginative or transformative propositions (imaginative sive transformativae). 

The thirteenth kind of proposition which does not fit into the classification 
above, but which he nonetheless outlines, is called estimative propositions. 
He explains that these are false propositions which somehow have been fixed 
in our souls and which we cannot doubt. Some of the examples he gives are: 
“That which has no parts cannot be anything”, “Nothing is that which is not 
in the world and not outside it”, or “The totality of the world terminates in a 
void or in a plenary.” 

The first five under (15) are all true propositions and as such they are 
all the subject of demonstrative syllogisms or demonstrative science. The first 
kinds are per se necessary and naturally believed by the intellect. An example 
he gives is: “Two are more than one.” 38 These are truths of reason, that is, 
truths the intellect realizes without any training and education. The second 


37) Tractatus 527-9: “Quintum habet propositio quae scitur esse falsa, sed tamen movet ani- 
mum aliquo modo opinandi. Et argumentatio facta ex ea graece vocatur sumica.” It is not clear 
to me what Greek word he is referring to. 

3S) Tractatus 274, 539-41: “Primae sunt, quas per se necesse est intellectui naturaliter credere. 
Ut haec: ‘Duo plus sunt quam unum’, et ‘Totum maius est sua parte’, et Quaecumque aequalia 
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kinds are simple truths based on perception, like “The sun is shining.” 39 Next 
are the experimental propositions. While the first was purely based on the 
intellect and the second only on the senses, these propositions are based on 
both. An example would be “Fire ignites”. Reputable ( famosae ) propositions 
are such propositions which nobody doubts, but where the foundation for 
their truth is not known. His example is: “Egypt exists”, although no one has 
actually been there to look. 40 The last kind of propositions usable in demon¬ 
stration according to this classification at least are what I have called intuitive 
propositions. Al-Ghazall calls them propositions that include their own proofs. 41 
The arguments in them need to be brought out by finding the middle term. 
He gives the example: “Two is the middle of four.” The argument for this can 
be drawn out of the proposition itself to get the following argument: 

A middle is a part of a whole equal to the other part, but two is one of two equal parts of 

four, therefore two is the middle of four. 42 

The idea seems to be that given propositions like the one discussed here, one 
can just by looking at them see that one can easily formulate an argument for 
them—one simply has to add a middle term. Interestingly, the argument he 
himself ends up giving is not a syllogism, but one could easily make a syllo¬ 
gistic argument with the conclusion “Two is the middle of four.” 

In the last part of the Maqasid dealing with logic, Al-Ghazall presents the 
theory of demonstration and there he gives further restrictions on what kinds 
of propositions can figure in a demonstrative syllogism. It is not quite clear 
to me how he thinks the five kinds of propositions mentioned above fulfill 
these additional criteria. It seems to me that only some can fulfill all four. The 
criteria he there lists are: truth, necessity, primacy, and essentiality. 


39) Tractatus 551-2: “Sensibiles sunt, ut haec: ‘Sol est lucidus’, et ‘Claritas lunae crescit et 
decrescit’.” 

401 Tractatus 559-61: “Famosae sunt, quas vulgo referente didicimus. Sicut haec quod ‘Aegyptus 
est’, quamvis numquam vidimus. De quo si nullatenus dubitaverimus, vocabitur famosa.” 

41) Tractatus 570-1: “Propositiones vero quae secum habent probationem suam naturaliter sunt 
illae, quibus non acquiescit animus nisi per medium terminum.” 

42) Tractatus 577-81: “Verbi gratia, cum audimus quod ‘Binarius est medietas quaternarii’, sta- 
tim scimus quod quidem non scitur nisi per medium. Hoc modo: ‘Medietas est una partim 
totius aequalis alteri parti, sed binaries est una duarum aequalium partium quaternarii; igitur 
binaries est medietas quaternarii’.” 
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First of all, demonstrable propositions therefore need to be true, and all 
five mentioned above areindeed true, as we have seen. 43 Demonstrable propo¬ 
sitions must also make necessary predications, such as—he says—animal of 
human being, as opposed to writer (scriptor) of human being. The condition 
for necessity he is using here is not explicated, but seems to be something like 
the relation of genus to species, which human being and animal fulfil, but 
which writer and human being do not. 44 The discussion that follows of essen¬ 
tial propositions also illuminates his view of necessity. The third criterion is 
that they need to be primary. The example Al-Ghazall gives is “Every animal 
is a body”. He also gives an example of a proposition which is not primary: 
“A human being is a body”. Although a human being is in fact a body, it is 
not a body because it is a human being, but because it is an animal, that is, 
since the human being is an animal it is also a body. 45 The general criterion 
for primacy seems to be the proximity of the predicate to the subject, because 
of the subject. If one looks at the Porphyrian tree a proposition is primary if 
the subject and the predicate are in proximity to each other in the tree, which 
is the case in the first example but not in the second. 

The last criterion is perhaps also the most interesting. Al-Ghazall writes: 

It is necessary, then, that in the sciences the predicate of a question should be essential and 
be in essential propositions. But there are different kinds of essential propositions, for it is 
taken in these two ways: (a) in one way, as the predicate enters into the definition of the 
subject, such as animal in human being, since it is essentially in human being, and enters 
into its definition. The sense is this that what is said of human being is nothing else that 
what is said of animal, (b) In the second way, as a subject enters into a definition of the 
predicate, and not conversely. For instance, as snub in nose, and straightness in line. The 
understanding of snub is nothing else than having a certain sort of nose. Nose is therefore 
without a doubt in the definition of snub A 


43) Tractatus 286, 158-9: “Verae intelliguntur certissimae, sicut per se notae et sensibiles et quae 
sunt cum eis, sicut praedictum est.” 

44) Tractatus 160-3: “Necessariae vero sunt ut animal homini, non ut scriptor homini. Haec 
enim conditio est, cum quaeritur de ea conclusio necessaria. Cum enim propositio non fuerit 
necessaria, sapiens non debet necessario credere conclusionem.” 

45) Tractatus 286-7,164-170: “Primae sunt, cum praedicatus propositionis est proximus subiecto 
propter subiectum. Sicut haec: ‘Omne animal est corpus’. Animal enim est corpus, eo quod est 
animal; non propter aliquid aliud quod sit longinquum ab eo. Non sicut haec: ‘Homo est cor¬ 
pus’. Non enim homo est corpus, eo quod est homo, sed eo quod est animal; et quia est animal, 
iam est corpus. Corporeitas enim primum inest animal, et eo mediante homini.” 

461 Tractatus 287,191-201: “Necesse est igitur, ut in scientiis praedicatus quaestionis sit essenti- 
alis, et in propositionibus essentialis. Sed est inter haec aliqua differentia; essentiale enim accipi- 
tur hie duobus modis: (a) Uno, ut praedicatum intret in definitione subiecti, ut animal homini. 
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Demonstrative propositions must be essential in either the first or the second 
way. In both these types of essential propositions the relation between the 
terms will be according to the criteria he has sat out in his discussion of uni¬ 
versal terms earlier in the Maqasid. In the sentence: “This human being is 
white and an animal”, the predication of‘white’ and ‘animal’ of‘human being’ 
is quite different. Al-Ghazall calls the first accidental and the second essential. 
To explain this difference he first explains what essential and accidental mean 
in these cases. There are three conditions for essentiality: 

(20) A is essential to B, if B cannot be understood or thought without A; 

(21) A is essential to B, if A is necessarily prior to B; 

(22) A is essential to B, if B cannot be posited to be without A. 

It seems that all of these, (20)-(22), must be fulfilled for something to be essen¬ 
tially something else. The first condition says simply that if we cannot think 
about one thing without also necessarily thinking about something else, like 
in the case of human being and animal. Thinking about a human or a horse 
brings also the concept of an animal into the mind. This means that these 
concepts or terms are essentially tied. 47 The second condition is a little bit less 
straightforward, but he seems to mean, as Aristotle indeed thought, that what 
is essentially tied to each other is also ordered in a special way, namely in the 
sense that animal is prior to human being and horse. It is this order that is 
modeled in the Porphyrian tree as already mentioned. 48 In the third condi¬ 
tion, the idea seems to be that if something A is essential to something else B, 
then this means that B cannot be posited to exist without also A being pos¬ 
ited to exist. If a human is posited to exist, then an animal is also posited 
to exist. 49 


quoniam ipsum essentialiter inest homini, et intrat in definitione eius. Sensus enim huius, quod 
dicitur homo nihil alius est quam animal tale, (b) Secundo, ut subiectus intret in definitione 
praedicati, non e converso. Sicut simus nasi, et rectitude lineae. Intellectus enim simo nihil 
aliud est quam habens nasum huiusmodi. Nasus igitur est in definitione simi sine dubio.” 

47) Tractatus 247,15-21: “Primum est, ut cum intellexeris essentiale et id cui est essentiale, non 
possis imaginari subiectum vel intelligere, nisi intelligas essentiale existere in eo; nec posit nullo 
modo subiectum intelligi sine illo. Cum enim intelligis, quid est homo et quid est animal, non 
potes intelligere hominem sine intellectu animalis. Similiter, cum intelligis numerum et intelli¬ 
gis quattuor, non potes percipere tuo intellectu quattor sine numero.” 

4S) Tractatus 34-7: “Secundum est, ut posit intelligi unicersale necessario esse prius, potemus 
vero particulare contentum sub eo, vel in esse vel in intellectu. Sicut necesse est, ut prius sit ani¬ 
mal, deinde equus vel homo; et necesse est prius esse numerum, deinde quattuor.” 

49) Tractatus 248,49-56: “Tertium est, quia non est possible essentiale esse positivum. Non 
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Let us now return to the quotation above. In the first kind of essential prop¬ 
ositions mentioned there, he notes that the subject is always known through 
the predicate (as modelled in (20) for example). If the most appropriate exam¬ 
ple of this first kind of essential proposition is provided by propositions where 
the terms stand in the relation of a species (subject) to a genus (predicate), 
then knowledge of the predicate will always be prior to knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject, since we know things or cognize the more general before the less general. 
It follows from this, he argues, that the predicate terms of demonstrative 
premises must always be essential terms. 50 If the predicate term is not essen¬ 
tial and we cognize it before, then the subject term will never be essential and 
stand in an essential relation to the predicate. Hence the predicate must be 
essential in demonstrative propositions. This of course entails that both terms 
of a demonstrative proposition need to be essential, and also, as noted, that 
the relation between them must be essential. 

Al-Ghazall does not tell us what he means by essential terms, but this class 
is certainly not limited to substance terms—terms designating substances or 
terms designating kinds of substance, like “animal” and “human being”, since 
this would exclude geometry and mathematics from demonstrative science. It 
seems more likely that he means something like terms designating things or 
kinds of things having essential properties. In this definition ‘triangle’ would 
be an essential term. 

It also follows from what was just said that only certain combinations of 
premises are appropriate. A combination of both premises essential in the 
first sense is excluded. He gives the example: 

Every human being is an animal, and every animal is a body, therefore every human is a 


enim potest did: ‘Ponamus hominem esse animal, et nigredinem esse colorem, et quattuor esse 
numerum’. Quoniam homo essentialiter est animal, non propter positionem alicuius. Si enim 
propter positionem alicuius homo esset animal, tunc possible esset imaginari nos posse ponere 
ilium hominem et non animal. Hoc autem non est possibile aestimari—sicut possibile est aesti- 
mari nos posse ponere ilium hominem et non risibilem.” 

50) Tractatus 287-8, 202-14: “Subiectum enim non cognoscitur nisi per praedicatum. Unde 
prior est cognitio praedicati cognitione subiecti. Quomodo ergo quaeritur existentia praedicati 
in subiecto? Quisquis enim non intelligit triangulum cum definitione sua (secundum imagina- 
tionem) non inquiret ea quae praedicantur de eo. Postea autem potest quaerere, si omnes eius 
anguli sunt aequales duobus rectis, an non. Quaerere autem an sit figura vel non supervacuum 
est. Prius enim intelligitur figura; deinde dividi in contentam tribus lineis, quae est triangulus, 
vel quattuor, quae est quadratus, vel pluribus. Scientia igitur praedicati praecedit scientiam 
subiecti. Oportet igitur, ut praedicata propositionum sint essentialia.” 
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In this case, following the reasoning above, we know the argument simply 
by cognizing the conclusions or simply by cognizing the subject term of the 
conclusion. He, however, seems to think that a combination of two premises 
of the second kinds of essential propositions are appropriate, and so is a mix¬ 
ture of the two kinds of essential propositions as premises. 51 

Al-Ghazall never discusses the theory of the modal syllogisms in this work. 
The only mention of modal propositions is an outline of three kinds of modal 
propositions, namely necessary, possible (contingent) and impossible propo¬ 
sitions. The discussion about demonstration above indicates, however, that 
the modalities should be seen not as part of the form of a syllogism, but as 
part of its matter. The demonstrative propositions are hence necessary, as we 
have seen, and the topical, rhetorical and sophistical are all possible proposi¬ 
tions, while the poetical are impossible. Although this is never made explicit 
by Al-Ghazall, it is very natural to read him in this way and this might be 
one reason for why early commentators of Aristotle’s modal syllogistics in the 
later Latin tradition so easily connected the syllogisms with necessity prem¬ 
ises with his discussions about demonstration in the Posterior Analytics. To 
emphasize that the mode or modality of a proposition is a material part of a 
proposition implies emphasizing an ontological or metaphysical understand¬ 
ing of modal logic as opposed to an epistemic one. Such an understanding 
of modal logic was very common in the early thirteenth century, as I have 
argued before. 52 But general discussions of modal propositions in the most 
read logical textbooks do not give the impression that their authors saw the 
mode as part of a propositions matter. They tended, rather, to treat the modali¬ 
ties as syncategorematic terms, which suggested that they saw them as part 
of the form of a proposition, but one should be careful since the distinction 
between formal and material parts of logic was not made in a uniform and 
consistent way. Sometimes it was not made at all. I will return to this discus- 

51) Tractatus 288, 214-29: “Et potest concedi quod duo praedicata duarum propositionum sint 
essentialia secundum intentionem secundam. Sed quod sint essentialia secundum intentionem 
primam, hoc non debet concedi. Condusio enim prius esset cognita quam propositio, quoniam 
essentiale essentialis secundum primam intentionem essentiale est. Ergo non debet dici hoc 
quod ‘Omnis homo est animal, et omne animal est corpus; ergo omnis homo est corpus’. 
Quamvis hoc etiam posit quaeri; cognitio enim corporeitatis prior est cognitione humar 
Cum igitur homo fuerit subiectum quaestionis, necesse est prius imaginare hominem; deinde 
quaerere quid de ipso dicitur. Quiquis autem imaginatur hominem, necesse est prius imaginary 
animal et corpus sine dubio, eo quod prius intelligitur corpus; deinde quod dividitur in animal 
et cetera; et deinde, quod animal dividitur in rationale et cetera. Conceditur autem, quod pro¬ 
positio minor sit essentialis secundum intentionem primam, et maior essentialis secundum 
intentionem secundam, et e converso.” 

52) See H. Lagerlund, Modal Syllogistics in the Middle Ages (Leiden, 2000). 
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sion below. Having said this let me turn quickly to his discussion of the non¬ 
demonstrative propositions. 

The doctrine pretty much explicit in the first book of Aristotle’s Topics is 
that the only difference between demonstration and dialectic is the nature of 
the premises involved. The Arabic or Avicennian doctrine of the matter of the 
syllogisms seems to take this view to heart. The two kinds of dialectical or 
topical premises Al-Ghazall outlines are above called maximal and granted. 
The maximal propositions are as close to truths or as close to propositions 
used in demonstrations as one could get. It is quite natural for our minds to 
accept them, he argues. Among his examples are: ‘Lying is shameful’, ‘Inno¬ 
cent [people] should not be punished’, ‘Justice is necessary’, etc. 53 He also 
mentions that since these kinds of propositions are not absolute truths their 
contradictories will not be false, but they will be considered absurd by every¬ 
body, he thinks. 54 Granted propositions are not firmly believed or held to be 
true as maximal propositions. Some accept them and some do not. Other¬ 
wise they do not differ much from maximal propositions. 55 

When these two kinds of propositions are used in syllogistic arguments, 
the argument is called dialectical. He outlines in especial four conceptions of 
the usefulness of such arguments. First of all, dialectic is useful since it will 
help us to know things we presume to know but do not really know. 56 Sec¬ 
ondly, it is useful if we want to learn some true proposition, although we do 
not want to go into the intricate details of a demonstrative argument and 
we are not content with a rhetorical argument. The topical argument for the 
proposition then constitutes a good middle way. 57 Thirdly, it is useful as an 


531 Tractatus 276,617-21: “Maximae sunt propositiones quae non recipiuntur nisi in quantum 
sunt manifestae. Et putat vulgus et simplices doctores esse primas comitantes naturam intellec- 
tus. Ut haec: ‘Mendacium est turpe’, Inocens non debet puniri’, ‘Iustitia necessaria est’, ‘Iniusti- 
tia turpis’, et quod ‘Omnis homo debet velare pudenda’, et horum similia.” 

54) Tractatus 277,641-2: “Contradictoria maximae non est ilia quae est falsa, sed quae est absurda.” 

55) Tractatus 277,651-5: “Concessae sunt, quas concedit adversaries vel sunt manifestae inter 
ambos tantum. Hae enim aliquando accipiuntur ab uno, non ab alio. Nec differt maxima a 
concessa nisi in generalitate et specialitate, eo quod maximam vulgus recipit; concessam vero 
solus adversaries concedit.” 

56) Tractatus 278,688-92: “Prima est convincere praesumptuosum et iacentem se scire, quod 
nescit. Et incedentem extra viam veritatis (cuius intellectus quoniam non potest apprehendere 
veritatem demonstratione) ideo convertimus eum ad maximas, quas putat ipse necessario reci- 
piendas ad cognitionem veritatis et versa. Et per eas ostenditur ei falsa sentential sua.” 

57) Tractatus 278,693-7: “Secunda est, ut cum voluerimus docere ilium aliquam sententiam 
veram qui sit sensu discretus a vulgo, nec sit contentus oratione rhetorica nec exhortatione, nec 
tamen ascendit adhuc ad gradum superiorem veritatis unde posset apprehendere legem demon- 
strationis; posit tamen plantari in animo eius sententia vera argumentationibus dialecticis.” 
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introduction to an art or science, like medicine or geometry. By starting from 
the topical propositions we can get to know the demonstrative propositions 
of any given science. 58 Finally, he notes that it is the nature of dialectical argu¬ 
ments that they in the same question can conclude two contradictory extremes. 
But this is very useful since by making such arguments and then locating the 
errors made one can often establish what is the truth in the particular ques¬ 
tion discussed. 59 

There are three kinds of propositions that determine whether an argument 
is rhetorical, namely propositions reporting received opinions, apparent max¬ 
imal propositions and believable propositions. The first kind of propositions 
are propositions held to be true because some authority, written or oral, has 
uttered such a proposition. Many people therefore hold them true. 60 An appar¬ 
ent maximal proposition is a proposition that when we hear it sounds very 
credible, but which on closer inspection is false. 61 Believable propositions are 
propositions one can believe, although it is often the opposite that one actu¬ 
ally believes, for example the proposition “Whoever moves around at night is 
up to no good”, whose opposite is what is more often believed, namely “A 
good person does not move around at night.” 62 The arguments made in the 
rhetorical and legal arts are not meant to certify anything, only to persuade. 
Their main usefulness is to turn the soul to pursuing truth and avoiding fal¬ 
sity, but also they are very useful in law. 63 

Sophistical propositions are first of all believable propositions, but most 
importantly deceptive propositions. Deceptive propositions are those which 


5S) Tractatus 278,699-703: “Tertia est, quod introducendi in singulas artes, ut in medicinam et 
geometriam et ceteras, non possunt prius addiscere principia atrium et ea quae praemittuntur 
per demonstrationem. Sed nec recipient ea posita. Satisfacimus autem eis in hoc argumentatio- 
nibus dialecticis ex propositionibus maximis, quousque possint ea discere per demonstrationem.” 

59) Tractatus 278-9,704-7: “Quarta est, quod natura dialecticae argumentationis est posse 
concludere duas extremitates contradictionis in quaestione. Quod cum facerit et consideraverit 
locum erroris, aliquando manifestabitur ei veritas in ilia quaestione.” 

60) Tractatus 277,646-50: “Receptibiles sunt illae, quae habentur a sanctis hominibus vel a 
maioribus sapientium vela b antiques et senibus, cum constiterit eas ab eis fuisse dictas vel in 
libris suis scriptas, et praeter hoc eos etiam fuisse vitae laudabilis. Haec enim omnia maiorem in 
animo constituunt fidem.” 

61) Tractatus 277,659-61: “Maximae in apparentia sunt, quas qui audit statim recipit in princi- 
pio, sed cum diligenter attendit, videt non esse recipiendas, quia percipit eas esse vitiosas.” 

62) Tractatus Til ,664-7: “Putabiles sunt quae faciunt putare aliquid, quamvis animus percipiat 
posse esse eius oppositum. Sicut hoc quod dicitur: ‘Qui nocte ambulat, malefactor est’. Si enim 
non esset malefactor, nocte non ambularet.” 

63) Tractatus 279,727-9: “Utilitas autem rhetoricae manifesta est, flectere scilicet animos ad 
inquirendum veritatem et ad fugiendum falsitatem. Similiter est utilitas legalis exhortationis.” 
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simulate first (or per se), experimental, or maximal propositions, and seem to 
be such propositions but are not. 64 He has a longer discussion about sophisti¬ 
cal syllogisms and gives a list of ten things to look out for when compiling a 
syllogistic argument. This list is taken almost word for word from Avicenna’s 
Danesh-name , 65 

The last category of propositions is that of imaginative propositions. They 
are used in poetical argumentations. These propositions are known to be 
false, or we know that they are false as soon as we hear them. His example is: 
‘The honey looks like dung’. 66 

As is obvious from the discussion so far, the fivefold division of the matter 
of a syllogism is also a division of five kinds of logical arts. In this respect 
there is a demonstrative logic, a topical logic, a rhetorical logic, a sophistical 
logic and a poetical logic. These kinds of divisions into different kinds of 
logic which are formally identical but distinguished by their material diver¬ 
sity was characteristic of the Arabic logical tradition and particularly of Avi¬ 
cenna. 67 Early in the part of the Shifa dealing with logic he writes that, “all of 
these [logical arts] are like participants, either actually or potentially, in the 
structure and the form of the syllogism. And the majority of their difference 
are in their matters.” 68 

If we return for a moment to the interpretation I suggested above, namely 
that the division between five kinds of matter in modal terms, then it is inter¬ 
esting to note that Avicenna explicitly rejects such an interpretation. In the 
Isharat he writes: 

Do not pay attention to what has been said, namely that the demonstrative syllogisms are 
necessary, that the dialectical ones are possible in the majority of cases, that the rhetorical 
are possible in equal cases, that they involve neither inclination nor rarity, and that the 
poetical ones are false and impossible. This is not the [proper] consideration; nor did the 
father of logic [i.e. Aristotle] indicate it. 69 


64) Tractatus 277,656-8 “Simulatoriae sunt, quas studet homo assimilare primis vel experimen- 
talibus vel maximis. Nec sunt illae, sed videntur esse ut illae.” 

65) See Tractatus 280-1, 743-807. See also Avicenna, Avicenna’s Treatise on Logic: Part one of 
Danesh-Name Alai, edited and translated from Persian by F. Zabeeh (The Hague, 1971), 46-7. 

66) A1 Tractatus 278,670-3: “Imaginativae vel transformativae sunt propositiones, quas scimus 
esse falsas, sed imprimunt in animo vel appetendum vel respuendum. Sicut hoc quod dicitur: 
‘Mel videtur esse stercus’. Unde quandoque respuit illud animus, quamvis sciat esse falsum.” 

67) See Black, Logic, 78-102. 

6S) See Black, Logic, 84. 

691 See Avicenna, Isharat 81.2-5, translated as Remarks and Admonitions. Part One: Logic, by 
S. C. Inati (Toronto, 1984). 
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As D. Black has noted, Avicenna is hardly consistent and seems here to reject 
a view he himself earlier subscribed to. 70 What he says in this passage is, how¬ 
ever, very interesting, since he explicitly rejects a view of the kinds of prem¬ 
ises involved in the different logical arts, associating them with the late 
Ancient doctrine of kinds of matter. According this doctrine, which is visible 
in Ammonius, for example, there is necessary matter, contingent matter and 
remote matter. 71 Avicenna was well aware of this doctrine—certainly in the 
Isharat. The doctrine, at least in its Latin thirteenth century version, also dis¬ 
tinguished contingent matter into ut in pluribus, ad utrumlibet and ut in pau- 
cioribus. 71 The first should be interpreted as meaning that such a contingent 
proposition is true in most cases, the second equally true and false and the 
last rarely true, or the opposite of the truth in most cases. It is a purely statis¬ 
tical interpretation. This doctrine could be modeled directly on the fivefold 
division of kinds of propositions presented above, namely that demonstrative 
premises are grounded in necessary matter, topical are grounded ut in pluri¬ 
bus, rhetorical ad utrumlibet, sophistical ut in paucioribus, and poetical are 
grounded in impossible matter. Even though this position is rejected by Avi¬ 
cenna and not stated by Al-Ghazall, it has a very natural fit with a doctrine 
Latin logicians knew from other sources and explicitly used in their exposi¬ 
tions of Aristotle’s modal logic. 

The last question I would like to take up is thus naturally: how was this 
division of syllogistic matter received in the Latin tradition after the transla¬ 
tion of Al-Ghazall’s logic? First of all, let me emphasize that treating rhetoric 
and poetics as part of logic was not at all part of the Latin logical tradition, 
and it was not practiced even after the translation of Al-Ghazall’s work. But 
this does not mean that the division was not reported and not influential. At 
least Albert the Great, Thomas Aquinas and Simon of Faversham 73 reported 
this Avicennan division. Did they get it from Al-Ghazall? It seems to me that 
he is the most likely source of this doctrine. It was reported also in Al-Farabl’s 
De scientiis, 7i but not in the details needed for, for example, Aquinas’ outline 
of the division in the beginning of his commentary on the Posterior Analytics. 


70) See Black, Logic, 86. 

71) See Lagerlund, Modal Syllogistics, 39. 

72) See Lagerlund, Modal Syllogistics, 43-6. 

73) See S. Ebbesen, Commentators and Commentaries on Aristotle’s Sophistici elenchi: A Study of 
Post-Aristotelian Ancient and Medieval Writings on Fallacies, 3 vols, Leiden, 1980) (CLCAG 7),1, 
105. Ebbesen notes that the division can be found in Simon of Faversham’s Quaestiones novae 
super librum Elenchorum from the 1280 s. He also notes that the probable source is Al-Farabl. 

74) See Al-Farabl, De scientiis, ed. A. G. Palencia, in Al-Farabl, Catdlogos de las ciencias (Madrid, 
1953), 93. 
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In the same way as we have seen Al-Ghazall distinguish between different 
parts of logic on the basis of the kinds of propositions involved in the argu¬ 
ments, Aquinas distinguishes between different parts of logic on the basis of 
the certitude of the judgments involved. He starts by drawing the distinction 
between syllogistic form and matter, claiming that the form of a syllogism 
is set out in the Prior Analytics. He then goes on to state that the demonstra¬ 
tive syllogisms have premises that are per se and necessary, which of course is 
what he will deal with in his commentary, but he continues to set out other 
parts of logic. Syllogisms with ut in pluribus premises are dialectical syllo¬ 
gisms, which Aristotle deals with in his book on the topics, he claims, and 
syllogisms with premises where there is an equal support for both its affirma¬ 
tion and negation are rhetorical syllogisms. In Aquinas’ outline poetical syl¬ 
logisms have premises where there is very little support for one or the other 
part of a proposition and its negation. He thus differs from the outline I have 
given above. Lastly, he also mentions the fifth part of logic, namely the sophis¬ 
tical, which for him falls outside this classification of premises, since he does 
not want to say that it deals with impossible or false premises. 75 


751 Thomas Aquinas, Expositio libri Posteriorum Analyticorum, Expositio libri Posteriorum Analyti¬ 
corum, (Paris, 1989) (Editio leonina, 1*/1, 2nd edn), lib. 1 1. 1 n. 6: “Pars autem logicae, quae 
primo deservit processui, pars iudicativa dicitur, eo quod iudicium est cum certitudine scien- 
tiae. Et quia iudicium certum de effectibus haberi non potest nisi resolvendo in prima princi- 
pia, ideo pars haec analytica vocatur, idest resolutoria. Certitudo autem iudicii, quae per 
resolutionem habetur, est, vel ex ipsa forma syllogismi tantum, et ad hoc ordinatur liber prio- 
rum analyticorum, qui est de syllogismo simpliciter; vel etiam cum hoc ex materia, quia 
sumuntur propositiones per se et necessariae, et ad hoc ordinatur liber posteriorum analytico¬ 
rum, qui est de syllogismo demonstrative. Secundo autem rationis processui deservit alia pars 
logicae, quae dicitur inventiva. Nam inventio non semper est cum certitudine. Unde de his, 
quae inventa sunt, iudicium requiritur, ad hoc quod certitudo habeatur. Sicut autem in rebus 
naturalibus, in his quae ut in pluribus agunt, gradus quidam attenditur (quia quanto virtus 
naturae est fortior, tanto rarius deficit a suo effectu), ita et in processu rationis, qui non est cum 
omnimoda certitudine, gradus aliquis invenitur, secundum quod magis et minus ad perfectam 
certitudinem acceditur. Per huiusmodi enim processum, quandoque quidem, etsi non fiat 
scientia, fit tamen fides vel opinio propter probabilitatem propositionum, ex quibus proceditur: 
quia ratio totaliter declinat in unam partem contradictionis, licet cum formidine alterius, et ad 
hoc ordinatur topica sive dialectica. Nam syllogismus dialecticus ex probabilibus est, de quo 
agit Aristoteles in libro topicorum. Quandoque vero, non fit complete fides vel opinio, sed sus- 
picio quaedam, quia non totaliter declinatur ad unam partem contradictionis, licet magis incli- 
netur in hanc quam in illam. Et ad hoc ordinatur rhetorica. Quandoque vero sola existimatio 
declinat in aliquam partem contradictionis propter aliquam repraesentationem, ad modum quo 
fit homini abominatio alicuius cibi, si repraesentetur ei sub similitudine alicuius abominabilis. 
Et ad hoc ordinatur poetica; nam poetae est inducere ad aliquod virtuosum per aliquam decen- 
tem repraesentationem. Omnia autem haec ad rationalem philosophiam pertinent: inducere 
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It seems clear that it is the division of matter outlined above that lies 
behind Aquinas’s division of syllogistic matter, namely the division into nec¬ 
essary and contingent matter, with its subdivisions mentioned above. 76 The 
fact that he differs from Al-Ghazall is interesting since it indicate that he has 
not just copied the division but that he has actually thought about it seri¬ 
ously. But even though the doctrine of the matter of the syllogism found its 
way from Avicenna to Aquinas, it never became an important doctrine in the 
Latin tradition, certainly nothing like the status it had in Arabic logic through 
Avicenna. 


Summary 

In this article, I have outlined and discussed critically Al-Ghazall’s view on 
the form and matter of the syllogisms. I have noted that he seems to follow 
Avicenna closely, but certainly not literally. Based on Al-Ghazall’s work it is 
possible to outline a very strict view of the form of a syllogism, that is, a view 
according to which the form of all arguments is reducible to the first figure of 
the categorical syllogisms. This very strict notion of logic is expanded by add¬ 
ing the doctrine of the matter of the syllogisms. 

The matter is given by the kind of premises placed in the formal structure 
just outlined. He gives five classes of such premises, namely demonstrative, 
topical, rhetorical, sophistical and poetical premises. I devote much discus¬ 
sion to the details of the first group, and one result of this is a theory of the 
modal status of premises that maps onto the fivefold distinction of the mat¬ 
ter, and hence the logic for necessity premises is the logic for demonstrative 
premises. This seems very natural, and when extended to the other kinds of 
premises it becomes a systematic theory. A consequence of this is, of course, 
that the modality of a premise is not part of its form, but of its matter. At the 
very end of the article, I compare the view I have attributed to Al-Ghazall 
with some things said by Thomas Aquinas in his commentary on Aristotle’s 
Posterior Analytics. 


enim ex uno in aliud rationis est. Tertio autem processui rationis deservit pars logicae, quae 
dicitur sophistica, de qua agit Aristoteles in libro elenchorum.” 

76) In his study of Aquinas use of the Maqasid, T. Hanley does not mention any influence from 
the logic of Al-Ghazall’s work. See T. Hanley, ‘St. Thomas’ use of Al-Ghazall’s Maqasid 
al-falasifa’, Mediaeval Studies 44 (1982), 243-70. 
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Abstract 

In this article, I shall consider medieval discussions of the principles of Aristotelian 
syllogistic which were called the dictum de omni et nullo and the expository syllogism. 
I am particularly interested in how theological questions contributed to the introduc¬ 
tion of some influential new medieval ideas, such as the extensional sameness of the 
subject as the basis of predication, the interpretation of the expository syllogism from 
this point of view, and the explication of the logical subject of universal and particu¬ 
lar syllogistic premises with the phrase ‘Anything/something which is A...’. I end 
with some remarks about the increasing medieval awareness that these developments 
were beyond Aristotle’s purview. 

Keywords 

identity theory of predication, sameness, expository syllogism, dictum de omni et 
nullo, Trinitarian logic 


There are some studies of how logic teaching was organized in medieval uni¬ 
versities and how this institutional arrangement influenced medieval logic. 
One of the questions which has not been systematically investigated in medi¬ 
eval texts pertains to the awareness of the differences between ancient and 
medieval logic. Medieval terminist logic and some other developments 
included new ideas which were not always compatible with the central doc¬ 
trines of ancient logic. In the mid-thirteenth century, the teaching of logic 
included Aristotle’s Organum as the basic text, and various new courses on 
other topics were then added to the curriculum. 1 In considering late medieval 


11 S. Ebbesen, ‘Medieval Latin Glosses and Commentaries on Aristotelian Logical Texts of the 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries’ in Glosses and Commentaries on Aristotelian Logical Texts: The 
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treatises on the logic of terms, consequences, modal propositions, insolubles 
or sophisms, one cannot simply say that traditional doctrines were discussed 
in various ways in various parts. Many themes were beyond the purview of 
Aristotle’s works and not always easily reconciled with them. 

When this was realized by medieval logic teachers, how did they explain to 
their students why some new issues did not match the tenets of the Prior 
Analytics or some other Aristotelian text book? An obvious example is four¬ 
teenth-century modal logic which was based on systematic distinctions not 
found in Aristotle. This was explained in various ways by William Ockham, 
John Buridan and some others. Ockham believed that while Aristotle was 
well aware of the distinctions which should be made, sometimes employing 
one reading and sometimes another in order to show how these could be 
applied in other contexts, he did not bother to explicate them. 2 Buridan was 
less sure of this. 3 

Instead of modal logic, I would like to consider a simpler question. In the 
opening chapter of the Prior Analytics (24b28-30) Aristotle defines how ‘applies 
to all/none’ should be understood in universal syllogistic premises. Medieval 
commentators interpreted this as an explication of the immediately evident 
basis of the first-figure moods and consequently of syllogistic in general. This 
was called the dictum (or diet) de omni et nullo. In the fourteenth century 
some logicians suggested that the rules which specified the so-called exposi¬ 
tory syllogisms should be also regarded as evident syllogistic principles. For 
reasons which I would like to explain, late medieval discussions of these prin¬ 
ciples were often connected with the question of the universal validity of 
logic and also with certain deviations from the formulations in Aristotle’s 


Syriac, Arabic and Medieval Latin Tradition, ed. C. Burnett, (London, 1993) (Warburg Institute 
Studies and Texts 23), 129-77; A. Kenny and J. Pinborg, ‘Medieval Philosophical Literature’, 
in The Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy, ed. N. Kretzmann, A. Kenny, J. Pinborg 
(Cambridge, 1981), 11-42; A. Maieru, University Training in Medieval Europe, trans. D. N. 
Pryds, (Leiden, 1994) (Education and Society in the Middle Ages 3). 

2) See Summa logicae III-1.31 in Guillelmi de Ockham Opera philosophica, 1, ed. P. Boehner, 
G. Gal and S. Brown (St. Bonaventure, 1974), 443; see also Summa logicae 11.29, 344-5. 

3) Buridan does not develop explanations of this kind in his logical works. However, while stat¬ 
ing in the Tractatus de consequents that Aristotle’s examples of ‘simply assertoric premises’ as 
necessary are based on a mistaken equation of omnitemporal invariance with necessity, in his 
treatise on Aristode’s Physics Buridan argues that Aristotle must have drawn a distinction between 
logical (actually supernatural) and physical modalities, because otherwise his indirect reduction 
proofs would not make sense. See John Buridan, Tractatus de consequents, ed. H. Hubien, (Lou¬ 
vain and Paris, 1976) (Philosophes medievaux 16), 4.1 (112); John Buridan, Quaestiones super 
octo Physicorum libros Aristotelis (Paris, 1509), f. 105rb. 
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logical works. Many writers were interested in commenting on how the new 
formulations were related to what Aristotle said. 


Identity and Predication in Abelard 

In order to shed light on the background of these controversies, it is useful to 
take a look at some ideas in Peter Abelard. In his Logica ‘Ingredientibus’ Abe¬ 
lard states that the simple affirmative statement A human being is white’ 
should be analyzed as claiming that that which is a human being is the same 
as that which is white ( idem quod est homo esse id quod album est). A This is a 
somewhat surprising reading of a singular proposition. I shall not discuss the 
historical background of Abelards formulation and its links to the theory of 
grammar, which are analysed by some scholars, nor shall I comment on the 
discussion of whether Abelard’s theory of predication in general was an iden¬ 
tity theory, as is suggested by the example quoted. 4 5 

In Abelard’s account of the statements of the type ‘an A is B’, the central 
point is that the significant terms apply to the same subject and not, as he 
particularly stresses, that B belongs to A qua A. 6 This notion of sameness is 
associated with what could be called the logical subject of a proposition. Abe¬ 
lard’s analysis differs from Aristotle’s approach, in which the referent of the 
subject of A man is an animal’ is a singular man rather than that which is a 
man and an animal (Cat. 3, lbl5). Aristotle was interested in the notion of 
sameness in the Topics (1.7; VII. 1), but he did not find much use for it in his 
syllogistic. According to Abelard, the sameness between A and B, which is 
part of the meaning of ‘an A is B’, is a special kind of sameness which he 
calls idem quod sameness or identitas essentiae, as distinct from the sameness 
between A and B, which he calls identitasproprietatis and which was later also 
called idem qui sameness or identitas personalisJ One could call the former 
sameness ‘extensional’ and the latter ‘intensional’. The extensional sameness 


4) Peter Abelard, Logica ‘Ingredientibus’, De Int. 60.13 in Peter Abaelards Philosophische Schriflen, 
ed. B. Geyer, (Munster, 1919-31) (Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophic des Mittelalters 21). 

5) For Abelards theory of predication, see J. Marenbon, Abelard, le verbe etre’ et la predica¬ 
tion in Langage, sciences, philosophic au XII' siecle, ed. J. Biard (Paris, 1999), 199-215; R. Pin- 
zani. The Logical Grammar of Abelard (Dordrecht, 2003) (The New Synthese Historical Library 
51), 159-81; I. Rosier-Catach, Abelard et les grammairiens: sur le verbe substandf et la predica¬ 
tion’, Vivarium 4\ (2003), 175-248. 

® Abelard, Logica ‘Ingredientibus’, De int. 60.8-12. See also Pinzani 2003, 175-6. 

71 See Peter Abelard, Theologia Christiana IV.34-6, IV.40-1, IV.46, IV.52-3, 56-7; IV.102, ed. 
E. M. Buytaert, (Turnhout, 1969) (CCCM 12). 
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means that A and B stand for the same subject. The intensional sameness is 
the sameness between A and B qua A and B. 

It seems that Abelard introduced the conception of extensional numerical 
identity into medieval discussion and developed it further in discussing the 
problems of the Trinity. The logical questions pertaining to the incarnation 
and the Trinity continued to be discussed by medieval thinkers, understand¬ 
ably so, since the Trinity was an entity of three distinct persons each identical 
to one and the same divine essence, one of these persons, moreover, being a 
person with two different natures, one divine and one human. Scholastic the¬ 
ologians were eager to develop conceptual distinctions by which one could 
avoid inconsistencies in doctrinal statements, and Abelard’s ideas proved to 
be influential in this context. According to Abelard, to say that the Father is 
the Son is not wrong if one means that that which is the Father is the same 
as that which is the Son. This formulation is not used in Catholic theology, 
however, because it suggests that there is no difference between the Father 
and the Son. Therefore, it is better to use the analytic expression ‘is the same’ 
(idem quod). If it is said that the Father is God, this is an orthodox statement 
and means on Abelard’s analysis that the Father is the same as that which is 
God. Abelard thought that his idem quod analysis of singular affirmative state¬ 
ments offered the required interpretation of doctrinal Trinitarian formulations. 
There were also some doctrinal examples of idem qui identity, which should 
be strictly separated from the former. 8 

In his article on Abelard’s Trinitarian thought, J. E. Brower argues that 
Abelard’s theory is best understood in the light of what he calls an Aristote¬ 
lian solution to the problem of material constitution. We count one statue in 
every region that is filled by matter arranged statuewise, and we count one 
lump of bronze in every region that is filled by matter arranged lumpwise, and 
we count one object in every region that is filled by matter arranged in either 
or both of these ways (or any other object-constituting way). While this 
approach is primarily formulated for counting material objects, it can be 
extended to cover immaterial objects with a hylomorphic structure. Accord¬ 
ing to Brower, Abelard’s conception of sameness without identity was analo¬ 
gous to the constitutional model, but his view of God as metaphysically 
simple prevented him from developing the hylomorphic structure needed in 
the constitutional theory. Consequently there is no explanation of how the 
simple divine substance can ground the applicability of predicates such as 


8) See Abelard, Theologia Christiana IV.34, 41, 56. 
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‘father’ and ‘son’. 5 * * * 9 It seems that the constitutional examples which Abelard 
put forward in Trinitarian contexts were meant to refer to the logical distinc¬ 
tion between two kinds of sameness. Without intending to develop any 
detailed metaphysics of the Trinity, Abelard found this distinction as a useful 
logical tool for treating Trinitarian propositions without inconsistencies. 

There are many examples of this approach in twelfth-century theology as 
well as in some logical treatises. In Tractatus Emmeranus de impossibili posi- 
tione, the anonymous author discusses the rules for analysing the cases in 
which Socrates is united to a donkey called Brunellus through a merely essen¬ 
tial union (idem quod) without a personal union or through merely personal 
union without an essential union ( idem qui). The former case is similar to 
Trinitarian formulations and the latter to the Hypostatic Union in Christ. 10 
The same terminology was used and to some extent redefined in the four¬ 
teenth century logic of the Trinity. Let use move to the question of how these 
discussions influenced late medieval logic. 


The Principles of Syllogisms 

It was often repeated that that the perfect first-figure syllogisms of Aristotle’s 
syllogistic hold by means of the immediately evident principles embedded in 
the dictum de omni et nullo. Some authors also regarded the rules of exposi¬ 
tory syllogisms as evident per se. This has a somewhat complicated historical 
background. Buridan describes the dictum de omni et nullo as declaring that 
whatever is truly affirmed or denied of a subject with respect to all its sup- 
posita is truly affirmed or denied of all those of which that subject is truly 
affirmed. Like many others before him, Buridan believed that something like 
this was what Aristotle meant by the definition in An. pr. 1.1, 24b28-30, 


5) J. E. Brower, ‘Trinity’, in The Cambridge Companion to Abelard, ed. J. E. Brower and K. Guil- 

foy (Cambridge, 2004), 223-34. In the second part of his paper, Brower develops a hylomor- 

phically structured ‘Abelardian theory of the Trinity which does not suffer from what Brower 

regards as Abelard’s metaphysical shortcomings (235-43). See also J. E. Brower and M. C. Rea, 

‘Material Constitution and the Trinity’, Faith and Philosophy 22 (2005), 57-76. 

10) See L. M. de Rijk, ‘Some Thirteenth Century Tracts on the Game of Obligation’, Vivarium 
12 (1974), 120.5-121.27. See also S. Knuuttila, ‘The Question of the Validity of Logic in Late 
Medieval Thought’, in The Medieval Heritage in Early Modern Metaphysics and Modal Theory, 
1400-1700, ed. R. L. Friedman and L. O. Nielsen (Dordrecht, 2003) (The New Synthese His¬ 
torical Library 53), 122-5; S. Knuuttila, ‘Trinitarian Fallacies, Identity and Predication’, in 
Trinitarian Theology in the Medieval West, ed. P. Karkkainen, (Helsinki, 2007) (Schriften der 
Luther-Agricola-Gesellschaft 61), 74-9. 
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which is referred to, e.g., in 25b39-40, 26a24-5 and 26b25-8. n The medieval 
theories of expository syllogism derived from Aristotle’s remarks on the ecthe- 
sis proof in the Prior Analytics. (See for example An. pr. 1.2, 25al4-17, 1.6, 
28a23-6, 28b20-l). Jaakko Hintikka has noted certain similarities between 
Aristotle’s ecthesis and the method of instantiation in modern logic. He asks 
why, if Aristotle had in mind something like instantiation, he did not con¬ 
sider that ecthesis was the basic syllogistic proof—in fact nothing else would 
be needed. Hintikka argues that Aristotle did not realize this, since he did 
not believe that singular terms could have such a central role in logic. 12 In 
discussing Aristotle’s ecthesis proof of Darapti (An. pr. 1.6, 28a23-6), Alexan¬ 
der of Aphrodisias characterizes it as a non-syllogistical procedure which helps 
one to see the validity through a perceptible example: 

The method of exposition proceeds by perception. He does not tell us to take something 
of S, of all of which both P and R are said (if we did that we would gain nothing), but 
to take something which falls within our perception and which is evidently both in P and 
in R. 13 

Robert Kilwardby’s commentary on the Prior Analytics (c. 1240), which 
became a much-used thirteenth-century textbook on Aristotle’s work, explains 
the expository syllogism as a syllogism with one or two singular premises: 

One could also say that Aristotle’s exposition can take place through a perceptible singular 
thing, so that the exposition of C is this perceptible C, as was said above. Then there will 
be an expository syllogism in the fourth mood of the second figure, that is, in the same 
mood, and in the fifth mood of the third figure, when the minor premise is universal. But 
if the exposition is applied to the major and minor premise of the fifth mood of the third 
figure, both premises will be singular. Even then the conclusion follows, and the exposi- 


111 John Buridan, Quaestiones in Analytica Priora, ed. H. Hubien (not published), q. 5; John 
Buridan, Summulae de Dialectica 5.1.2 (306-7) and 5.3.2 (325-6), an annotated translation 
with a philosophical introduction by G. Klima (New Haven and London, 2001); John Buri¬ 
dan, Tractatus de consequentiis lll.l A.10 (94), ed. H. Hubien (Louvain and Paris, 1976) (Philo- 
sophes medievaux 16). For the question of this principle in Aristotle, see R. Patterson, Aristotle’s 
Perfect Syllogisms, Predication, and the Dictum de omnt , Synthese 96 (1993), 359-78. 

12) J. Hintikka, Aristode’s Incontinent Logician’, Ajatus 37 (1978), 48-65; see also R. Smith, 
‘What is Aristotelian Ekthesis?’, History and Philosophy of Logic 3 (1982), 113-27. 

131 Alexander of Aphrodisias, On the Prior Analytics I.6.3.1, translated by J. Barnes, S. Bobzien, 
K. Flannery and K. Ierodiakonou (London, 1991) (Ancient Commentators on Aristotle). This 
is closer to what was later called the expository syllogism than the syllogistic ecthesis proofs in 
which new universal premises are introduced. For ecthesis in Alexander, see K. Flannery, Ways 
into the Logic of Alexander of Aphrodisias (Leiden, 1995) (Philosophia antiqua 62), 1-52. 
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tory syllogism is in the third figure, as is that which is to be exposed, though there is no 
mood for it. It can be in the third figure, though it has no mood. 14 

As distinct from Alexander, Kilwardby applies the term ‘expository syllogism’ 
to those syllogistic proofs in which a particular premise is changed into a uni¬ 
versal one, as well as to those in which one premise or both premises are sin¬ 
gular propositions, but he also thinks that the singular middle term should 
stand for a perceptible thing. In dealing with expository syllogisms, Ockham 
states that these are per se evident third-figure moods with singular premises. 
He does not even mention the traditional idea of perceptibility. Expository 
syllogisms are genuine logical deductions with singular premises, and these 
were not dealt with by Aristotle. 15 The number of expository syllogisms under¬ 
stood in this way was increased in John Buridan, who argued that there are 
expository syllogisms in every figure, i.e., syllogisms with a singular middle 
term or a common middle term to which, when repeated, a relative pronoun 
of identity is added, from two affirmatives to an affirmative conclusion and 
from an affirmative and a negative to a negative conclusion. All expository 
syllogisms are evident, especially those in the third figure to which other expos¬ 
itory syllogisms can be reduced by the conversion of terms. All six common 
modes of the third figure are said to be easily proved by reducing them to 
expository syllogisms. 16 

The theory of the expository syllogism became a central theme in late medi¬ 
eval logic, being regarded as part of the logic of singular predications and thus 
an extension of Aristotelian syllogistic. Ockhams view of expository syllogisms 
as per se evident led to discussions of whether there are two kinds of immedi¬ 
ately evident syllogistic principles, the traditional dictum de omni et nulli and 
expository syllogisms, or whether the latter are founded on the former or vice 


14) Kilwardby s work is edited in Egidii Romani in libros Priorum Analyticorum Aristotelis Exposi- 
tio (Venice, 1516; reprint Frankfurt am Main, 1968); see f. 16ra. Before this explanation, Kil¬ 
wardby explains the exposition without singular premises; “It is to be said, as some say, that a 
exposition does not proceed by taking truly singular terms, but by taking less universal ones, 
which should be treated universally as follows; every human being is necessarily an animal, 
some white things are necessarily not animals, therefore some white things are necessarily not 
human beings. ‘White’ ought to be expounded, not by a designated sensible singular, but by 
some particular white thing, such as snow, which should be treated universally.” 

15) Ockham, Summa logicae 11.27 (336-7), HI-1.16 (403-5). Ockham adds that there are valid 
syllogisms with singular premises in other figures as well, but they are not called expository 
syllogisms. 

16) Buridan, Tractatus de consequentiis III. 1.4.5 (88-9); Buridan, Summulae de Dialectica V.1.8 
(313-17), V.2.4 (324); Buridan, Quaestiones in Analytica Priora, q. 6-7. 
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versa. Let us take a look at how these principles occur in Buridan’s account of 
the foundations of syllogistic. 

In his Summulae de dialectica Buridan writes that every affirmative syllo¬ 
gism holds by virtue of the principle: 

(1) Whatever things are said to be numerically identical with one and the same thing are 
also said to be identical between themselves. 

Negative syllogisms are said to be valid by virtue of the analogous principle: 

(2) Whatever things are so related that one of them is said to be identical and the other is 
said to be not identical with one and numerically the same thing, they necessarily have 
to be said not to be identical with each other. 17 

Buridan does not discuss (1) and (2) separately, but something like (1) was 
also known from Aristotle’s Sophistici elenchi (6, 168b31-5) as well as from 
Euclid’s Elements I, common notions 1, and some other sources). 18 One of 
Buridan’s syllogistic theorems runs as follows: 

In every figure, if the middle term is distributed in one of the premises, then there is 
always a valid syllogism with a conclusion connecting the two extremes, unless ampliation 
prevents it or both are negative. The reason for this is that one of the rules given above 
through which syllogisms hold always applies in such a case. 15 

Principles (l)-(2) could be characterized as the rules which directly specify 
expository syllogisms. Taking these as the first syllogistic principles and gen¬ 
erating the common syllogistic moods from these was natural for Buridan 
who, like Ockham, endorsed the identity theory of predication. 20 Buridan 


17) Summulae de DialecticaNA. 8 (313, 315); cf. Tractatus de consequentiislll.lA (84-5); Quaes- 
tiones in Analytica Priora, q. 6-7. 

1S) See also Knuuttila, ‘Validity of Logic’, 127; A. Maieru, ‘Logica aristotelica e teologia trini- 
taria. Enrico Totting da Oyta’, in Studi sul XIV seculo in memoria di Anneliese Maier, ed. 
A. Maieru and A. Paravicini Bagliani (Rome, 1981), 482. 

15) Tractatus de consequents III. 1.4.7 (90). The translation is quoted from Jean Buridans Logic. 
The Treatise on Supposition. The Treatise on Consequences, translated with a philosophical intro¬ 
duction by P. King (Dordrecht, 1985) (Synthese Historical Library 27), 270. 

20) Ockham, Summa logicae II.2-4 (249-266); Buridan, Tractatus de consequentiis 1.5 (25-6). 
Many fourteenth-century logicians combined the identity theory of predication with a supposi¬ 
tional view of distribution. See also G. Klima, ‘The Nominalist Semantics of Ockham and Bur¬ 
idan’, in Handbook of the History ofLogic 2: Mediaeval and Renaissance Logic, ed. D. M. Gabbay 
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states that the perfect first-figure moods of Aristotle’s syllogistic evidently 
hold by the principle of the dictum de omni et nullo. 1 ' One may wonder how 
this is compatible with the claim that all syllogisms hold by virtue of (1) and 
(2). 22 It seems that (1) as the principle of the transitivity of numerical iden¬ 
tity and (2) as a related principle about non-identity form the basis for expos¬ 
itory syllogistic consequences and, together with the dictum de omni et nullo, 
for perfect syllogisms with common terms and consequently for all syllo¬ 
gisms. Buridan explains the applicability of (1) to the first figure Barbara 
mode as follows: 

I reply that in the first figure, when the major proposition is universal, then the middle 
term is distributed, so that the major extremity is said to be identical with the middle term 
not just on account of one of the supposita of that middle term, but on account of any of 
its supposita; and thus, when in the minor proposition the minor extremity is said to be 
identical with the same middle term, it is necessary that this hold with respect to the same 
suppositum or the same supposita of the middle term as that or those with respect to 
which the major extremity as said to be identical with, whence it necessarily follows that 
the extremities should also be said to be identical between themselves. 23 

Many authors were engaged in a controversy on the regulating principles of 
common syllogisms and expository syllogisms. One of the reasons for this 
discussion was Trinitarian logic and the following problematic example with 
seemingly true premises and a false conclusion: 

(5) The divine essence is the Father 
The divine essence is the Son 
Therefore the Father is the Son. 24 


and J. Woods (Amsterdam, 2008), 412-15; S. Knuuttila, ‘Praedicatio identica in Scotus’s Theo¬ 
logical Metaphysics’, forthcoming in The Metaphysics and Ethics ofScotus, ed. H. Mohle et al. 

21) Tractatus de consequentiis III. 1.4.9 (94); Summulae de Dialectica V.3.2 (325-6); Quaestiones 
inAnalytica Priora, q. 5. 

22) Duns Scotus and some others regarded (1) and (2) as the principles of common syllogisms 
and formulated another principle for expository syllogisms. See M. Maieru, ‘Logica aristotelica 
e teologia trinitaria’, 482-3; ‘Logic and Trinitarian Theology: De Modo Predicandi ac Syllogi- 
zandi in Divinis , in Meaning and Inference in Medieval Philosophy, ed. N. Kretzmann (Dord¬ 
recht, 1988) (Synthese Historical Library 32), 261, n. 27. 

23) Buridan, Summulae de DialecticaV. 1.8 (313-14). 

24) For a typical fourteenth-century treatise of the validity of logic and Trinitarian fallacies, see 
Roger Roseth, Lectura superSententias, 3.1, ed. O. Hallamaa (Helsinki, 2005). 
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According to Ockham, (5) is not an expository syllogism, since its middle 
term stands for something which is one and three. Consequently (5) does not 
provide a counter-example for the universal validity of logic, contrary to what 
was maintained by some ‘modern theologians’. 25 Buridan stressed that as a 
Master of Arts he did not will to be involved in theological controversies and 
that he regarded logic as universally valid outside theology. He seems to agree 
with Ockham that (5) is not an expository syllogism, because (1) does not 
apply to Trinitarian terms, but he adds that he was not sure how one should 
deal with Trinitarian examples. 26 

One may wonder why Ockham and Buridan did not say that if‘is’ primar¬ 
ily means ‘idem quod’ in an expository syllogism, the premises and the con¬ 
clusion are true in (5). It is problematic only if‘is’ is read in this way in the 
premises and as ‘idem qui’ in the conclusion or if there are other theological 
implications in either the premises or in the conclusion. This would be in 
agreement with the analysis of Abelard, who refers to the sameness of the sub¬ 
ject of which the terms are expressed, the ultimate subject being one and the 
same in all Trinitarian propositions of the idem quod type. While this was 
regarded as true in medieval theology, it was based on an abstract idea of 
divine unity and was not helpful in explaining how the persons are numeri¬ 
cally identical with one individual essence and really distinct from each other. 
In commenting on (5), Duns Scotus argues that the divine essence as the 
basis of the unity is to be treated like a common nature with three incommu¬ 
nicable supposita. The essence is communicable like created common natures, 
albeit different from these by existing in itself as an individual. Consequently 
the idem quod predication in the conclusion of (5) does not mean numerical 
sameness as it does in the premises. 27 

Some thinkers found the restriction of the applicability of the expository 
syllogism with respect to Trinitarian terms as a problematic limitation of the 
universal validity of logic. While this led to attempts to formulate the rules of 
universally valid theological logic, a more popular approach was introduced 
by Adam Wodeham who argued that syllogistic singular premises are equiva¬ 
lent to universal propositions with the same terms. When the first premise of 
(5) is reformulated in this way and the universal proposition ‘Every essence is 

25) Ockham, Summa logicae 11.27 ( 336-7); III-4.11 (821). 

26) Buridan, Tractatus de consequents III. 1.4.1 (86); Summulae de Dialectica V.3.2 (326-7); 
Quaestiones in Analytica Priora , q. 6-7. 

27) Ordinatio I, 2.2.1-4, 415-17 in John Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I, in Opera omnia , 2, ed. 
C. Balic et al. (Vatican City, 1950), 363-4: See also R. Cross, ‘Duns Scotus on Divine Sub¬ 
stance and the Trinity’, Medieval Philosophy and Theology 11 (2003), 181-201. 
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the Father’ is read ‘Anything which is the essence is the Father’, it is immedi¬ 
ately realized that the premise is false. The proponents of this analysis could 
argue that the dictum de omni et nullo is after all the basic syllogistic principle 
which also regulates the expository syllogisms. 28 


Dictum de omni and Circumlocution 

The attraction of the above solution with quod est universalization was increased 
by the fact that it could be applied to another Trinitarian syllogism of the 
Barbara mood which questioned the validity of the dictum de omni : 

(6) Every divine essence is the Father 
Every Son is the divine essence 
Therefore the Son is the Father. 

Referring to theological examples of this kind, Buridan writes that no syllo¬ 
gism is formal secundum communem et consuetum modum loquendi by which 
he means that the premises are formulated without the explications qui est or 
quod est of the subject term. These circumlocutions should be added to the 
premises of valid syllogisms. 29 In thinking that a universal syllogistic premise 
should be read like ‘Anything which is A is/is not B’ (instead of ‘Every A 
is B’), Ockham had earlier remarked that the premises of (6) are false when 
they are read as explicated in this way. 30 This distributive reading became the 
dominant reaction to examples like (6). Adam Wodeham argued that only 
those readings of the first premise are syllogistic which are regulated by the 
dictum de omni et nullo, their circumlocutional logical structure being spelled 


281 Adam Wodeham, Lectura super Sententias (Oxford), Ms. Vat. Lat. 955, 1.33.3.1, f. 186r; 
idem. Super quattuor libros Sententiarum , abbreviated by Henry Totting of Oyta (Paris, 1512), 
1.33.3.1, f. 8Ira; see also M. H. Shank, ‘Unless You Believe, You Shall Not Understand.’Logic, 
University, and Society in Late Medieval Vienna (Princeton, 1988), 79-81, 89-96. For the logic 
of identity in the logic of faith, see the anonymous Centiloquium, in Guillelmi de Ockham Opera 
philosophica 7: Opera dubia et spuria, ed. Ph. Boehner, rec. G. I. Etzkorn (St. Bonaventure, 
1988), 59 (471-2), and the anonymous De Modo Predicandi ac Sylogizandi in Divinis, edited in 
Maieru, ‘Logic and Trinitarian Theology’, 265-86. According to H. Gelber, the author of the 
Centiloquium was Arnold of Strelley; see her It Could Have Been Otherwise: Contingency and 
Necessity in Dominican Theology at Oxford 1300-1350, (Leiden and Boston, 2004) (Studien und 
Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 81), 79-82. 

29) Buridan, Tractatus de consequentiis III. 1.4.1 (86); Summulae de DialecticaN3.2; Quaestiones 
in Analyticapriora, 19-20. 

30) Ockham, Summa logicae III-1.4 (370-1). 
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out as Omne in quo B ei in quo A idem or Omne idem ei quod est B est idem ei 
quod est A. He characterized these explications as the forms which Aristotle 
had in mind, even though he did not explicitly use them, considering also 
the possibility that they were not found in the Latin text because of the poor 
quality of the translations. 31 Wodeham thought that the allegedly problem¬ 
atic Trinitarian syllogisms were mostly solved by this treatment of a universal 
proposition, with some necessary further qualifications. It was also applied to 
expository syllogisms which were reduced to the dictum de omni et nullo. In 
this approach, the major premise of (5) and (6) was false: Anything which is 
a divine essence is the Father’. It could also be treated as true, but then it was 
not ‘sufficiently universal’ from the syllogistic point of view and the syllogism 
was not sufficiently regulated by the dictum de omni et nullo? 2 

According to Wodeham, the idea of ‘Aristotelian circumlocution was orig¬ 
inally to keep logic universally valid with respect to the Platonic ontology of 
universal, according to which Socrates and Plato were numerically the same 
as the common human nature but otherwise separate individuals. The uni¬ 
versalization of ‘This universal man is Plato’ is true in a Platonic ontology, 
when what is universalized is the one universal man (‘Every universal man is 
Plato’), but this universal proposition is not regulated by the dictum de omni 
et nullo. Only ‘Anything which is a universal man is Plato’ is so regulated, but 
then the proposition is false. It was argued that Aristotle was certainly aware 
of the problems of Platonic ontology and intended the syllogisms to be read 
so as not to be ambiguous in this respect. This analysis could be directly 
applied to the divine essence and the persons which were numerically identi¬ 
cal with the essence but really distinct from each other. 33 

Fourteenth-century thinkers and their later followers, such as Gregory of 
Brussels, Thomas Bricot, Jodocus Trutfetter, Philipp Melanchthon and oth¬ 
ers, were aware that the theories of syllogistic premises with circumlocutions 
and singular expository syllogisms, usually associated with the identity view 
of predication, were not explicitly found in Aristotle and were introduced 
into logic for mainly theological reasons. 34 As for the circumlocutions of the 


31) Adam Wodeham, Sent. 1.33.3.2, £ 188r; Abbreviatio Henrici Totting de Oyta 1.33.3.2, £ 81va. 

32) Adam Wodeham, Sent. 1.33.3.2-3, £ 187v-192r; Abbreviatio Henrici Totting de Oyta 
1.33.3.2-3, £ 81va-82vb. 

331 For the Platonic example in Adam and his followers, see Maierii, ‘Logica aristotelica e teolo- 
gia trinitaria’, 486-7; Shank, ‘Unless You Believe, You Shall Not Understand’, 80-1, 90-94; for the 
non-transitivity of numerical identity in medieval Oxford realism, see P. V. Spade, ‘The Prob¬ 
lem of Universals and Wyclif’s Alleged “Ultrarealism’”, Vivarium 43 (2005), 111-23. 

34) George of Brussels, Expositio super Summulas Petri Hispani cum notis Thomae Bricot (Lyon, 
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premises, some authors taught that Catholic faith really involved principles 
which improved traditional syllogistic. If Aristotle had been familiar with the 
articles of faith, he would have accepted the corrections. 35 Adam Wodeham 
and others who wanted to keep logic and theology separate stressed that their 
principles were Aristotelian. Even though he did not formulate them, he 
wanted his syllogistic to be understood in the same way, since he was aware 
of analogous problems in Platonic ontology. While these theories show some 
historical awareness, they assume in a less historical manner that genuine log¬ 
ical innovations were implicitly present in Aristotle’s works or, as for the logic 
of faith, he would have accepted it if he had been a Christian. Explicating 
Aristotle’s original intention by referring to his awareness of the problems of 
Platonic ontology was an interesting idea. It was more speculative than his¬ 
torical, to be sure, but also involved an attempt to avoid anachronism by 
means of contextual reconstruction, which shows some similarities to what 
has been proposed in the contemporary discussions of philosophy in history. 36 


1497), 63v, Logica magistri Georgii inserto textu Bricoti (Paris, 1493), 94r; Jodocus Trutvetter, 
Summulae totius logicae (Erfurt, 1501), 1.3 (u6r), III. 1 (oo5r-v); Philipp Melanchthon, Erote- 
mata dialectices, ed. C. Bretschneider in Philip Melancthon, Opera quae supersunt omnia , 28 
vols, 13 (Brunswick, 1859), 611-12. 

35) See De Modo Predicandi ac Sylogizandi in Divinis, ed. in Maieru, ‘Logic and Trinitarian The¬ 
ology’, 91 (283). 

36) See, e.g., Philosophy in History, eds. R. Rorty, J. B. Schneewind, Q. Skinner (Cambridge, 
1985). 
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Abstract 

Aristotle’s logical and metaphysical works contain elements of three distinct types of 
formal theory: an ontology, a theory of consequences, and a theory of reasoning. His 
formal ontology (unlike that of certain later thinkers) does not require all proposi¬ 
tions of a given logical form to be true. His formal syllogistic (unlike medieval theo¬ 
ries of consequences) was guided primarily by a conception of logic as a theory of 
reasoning; and his fragmentary theory of consequences exists merely as an adjunct to 
the syllogistic. When theories of consequences took centre stage in the Middle Ages, 
the original motivation for the theory of the syllogism was forgotten. 
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The formal theory of deductive reasoning, the formal theory of necessary 
consequences, and formal ontology—these are three conceptually distinct 
disciplines, and each one of them can claim some Aristotelian ancestry. This 
paper is intended as a small contribution to the understanding of these three 
disciplines as they have been practiced historically. Concerning the historical 
interrelations of these three disciplines, I wish to argue two things. First, Aris¬ 
totle’s ontology is marked by an avoidance of certain types of formal thesis, 
and because of this he is able to keep his logic separate from his ontology. 
Some later ontological and logical systems, by contrast, because they accept 
ontological theses of the sort that Aristotle shunned, are unable to keep logic 
quarantined from ontology. Second, Aristotle developed a fragmentary theory 
of consequences not as part of his syllogistic but for use in dealing with 
specific problems arising in the meta-theory of the syllogistic. When the 
medieval logicians became interested in consequences for their own sake, the 
syllogistic was absorbed as part of the general theory of consequences, and 
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the syllogism was seen as being distinguished from other consequences by 
certain of its syntactic features. The semantic features that had earned it the 
central place in Aristotle’s theory of deductive reasoning were no longer 
regarded as noteworthy. 


The Three Conceptions in Aristotle 

I begin by outlining the three conceptions of formal logic as I find them in 
Aristotle. 

Formal ontology 

I take formal ontology to be characterized by the acceptance of universally 
quantified propositional forms containing the verb to be’, such as “For all A: 
A is”, “For all A and B: all /some A is B”, “For all A and B: no/ not every A is 
B”, “For all A: nothing is A and non-A (Non-Contradiction)”. 

The history of formal ontology begins with Parmenides. It has yet to be 
fully documented. However, it is clear that Aristotle’s critique of his predeces¬ 
sors plays an important part in it. 

Scattered throughout the Organon and in Aristotle’s metaphysical writings 
we find various remarks relating to formal ontology in this sense. The best- 
known example is the discussion of the Law of Non-Contradiction in Meta¬ 
physics T. Other examples include his discussion of whether to-be-something 
is the same as to-be, 1 and his explorations of the formal properties of the 
said-of and present-in relations in the Categories. The ancestry of many of 
these remarks lies in the writings of various pre-Socratic philosophers— 
prominently Parmenides, Heraclitus, Gorgias, Anaxagoras, and the atomists. 

Aristotle’s approach to these matters can be illustrated by his critique of 
Anaxagoras’s central thesis that “in everything there is present a share of 
everything”. 2 This thesis implies, for instance, that in everything which we 
characterize as stone there is a share of blood. What we ordinarily call stone is 
so called, according to Anaxagoras, because stone is the predominant stuff in 
it. A number of scholars have pointed out that Anaxagoras’s views require 
that we distinguish two senses of any homoiomerous term such as ‘stone’: 


** Aristotle, Categories 10, 13bl8-19; De Interpretation 11, 21a25-28; Posterior Analytics A38, 
49a23-24; Topics W.\, 121a22-24; SohisticalRefutations 5, 167al-2. 

2) Anaxagoras B12. ev navri yap jtavTO; potpa eveotiv. Translation in J. Barnes, Early Greek 
Philosophy (Harmondsworth, 1987), 228. 
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a primary sense (pure stone, which is just stone and nothing else), and a 
secondary sense (what is predominantly stone, but also has a share in every¬ 
thing else). 3 

Aristotle was concerned to reject Anaxagoras’s thesis on the ground that it 
implied that contradictories could be false together: 

The doctrine of... Anaxagoras, that there is an intermediate between the terms of a con¬ 
tradiction, seems to make everything false; for when things are mixed, the mixture is nei¬ 
ther good nor not-good, so that one cannot say anything that is true. 4 

What we ordinarily call stone is not stone in the primary sense. Neither is 
it anything else (such as blood) in the primary sense. Aristotle’s argument 
assumes that all the various stuffs with which pure stone is incompatible can 
be grouped together under the label Non-stone, and that this term will also 
have a primary and secondary sense in the way that Stone does. Given these 
assumptions, he concludes that what we ordinarily call stone (i.e. stone in the 
secondary sense) is neither good nor not-good in the primary sense. His con¬ 
clusion appears to be that if we take as subject anything in the secondary 
sense, and if we try to affirm anything of it in the primary sense, then our 
affirmation will be false. No affirmation so constructed will be true. The Law 
of Excluded Middle being a universal affirmation (viz. that everything is 
either A or non-A), it is false on Anaxagoras’s assumptions if both A and 
non-A are taken in the primary sense but the subject ‘everything’ is taken in 
the secondary sense. 

Aristotle’s drastic conclusions do not follow if we take both terms in the 
same sense. On Anaxagoras’s assumptions there are false affirmations to the 
effect that pure stone is pure blood, and also false affirmations to the effect 
that what we ordinarily call stone is what we ordinarily call blood. 

Besides the primary and secondary senses, Anaxagoras’s ontology allows for 
a tertiary sense of terms: in this sense to say that something is A is to say that 
it is in part pure A. In this sense, it is true of everything that it is stone, and 
true of everything that it is blood. Hence, everything that is stone is blood. 
In general, given two terms A and B, both of which name something that has 
a pure form, the universal affirmation All A is B is true. Given that all the 


3) M. Furth, ‘A ‘Philosophical Hero?’ Anaxagoras and the Eleatics’, Oxford Studies in Ancient 
Philosophy 9 (1991), 95-129. 

4) Aristotle, Metaphysics T7, 1012a25-28. Jleycov Ttdvxa eivat Kod pi) eivat, atcavxa aXt|0Ti 
jtoieiv , 6 8’ Ava^ayopov, eivat xt pexap) xri<; avxupaaecoi;, ttavxa tirenSiv oxav yap ptxGfi, 
oiixe aya0ov ovk ayaGov to piypa, coox’ ohSev eiiteiv oAt|0e<;. 
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various stuffs with which stone is incompatible (blood, gold, wood etc.) can 
be grouped together under the label Non-stone, and supposing that each of 
these stuffs counts as pure non-stone, it follows that whatever is in part pure 
A is in part pure non-A; thus in the tertiary sense of “is” whatever is A is 
non-A. The Law of Non-Contradiction (“Nothing that A is non-d”) fails for 
the tertiary sense of “is”. 

Aristotle certainly wished to maintain the Law of Non-Contradiction as 
an ontological principle; and this principle can be given a formal statement 
(“For all A: nothing is A and non-A”). However, his ontology does not con¬ 
tain many other formal theses. In particular, it does not contain any thesis 
stating that all propositions of a given form are true—theses like “For all 
A and B: some A is B”. As we are about to see, conflicts would have arisen 
between Aristotle’s ontology and his logic if his ontology had contained such 
theses. We shall also see that some later thinkers did not escape conflicts of 
this sort. 

Formal Theory of Necessary Consequences 

Some of the theses of a theory of consequences are specific to a particular 
branch of logic, such as the law of conversion for particular affirmatives, If 
some A is B then some B is A. Others are general, and apply equally to all 
branches of logic. In a few passages Aristotle mentions such principles. He 
mentions, for example, the principle that if A necessitates B then the denial 
of B necessitates the denial of A, 5 and the principle that if A necessitates B 
then the possibility of A necessitates the possibility of B. 6 However, he did 
not develop these scattered observations into a theory of necessary conse¬ 
quences. That was done only with the medieval theories of consequences. 

In the Prior Analytics A32, Aristotle notes that, though the syllogism is a 
necessary consequence, there are non-syllogistic necessary consequences. 7 The 
context of this remark suggests that the non-syllogistic necessities which he 
has in mind occur in reasoning where the premises include superfluous mate¬ 
rial or where they fail to include everything that is needed in order for the 
conclusion to follow syllogistically. The point of the chapter is that we must 
learn how to bring such non-syllogistic necessities into syllogistic form, and 
that when in syllogistic form they will incorporate only what is needed, free 


5) Aristotle, Prior Analytics B4, 57bl. 

6) Prior Analytics A15, 34a5-12. 

7 > Prior Analytics A32, 47a3I-40, 
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of any superfluous material. Prior to their formulation as syllogisms, these 
non-syllogistic necessities are portrayed as defective syllogisms. 

A similar interpretation of the statement that necessity has a wider exten¬ 
sion than the syllogism is suggested by the way Aristotle’s commentators 
understood his definition of the syllogism, namely as implicitly identifying 
several classes of necessary non-syllogistic consequence. The commentators 
thought that since Aristotle says the syllogism is discourse in which several 
things have been supposed, there must by contrast be necessary consequences 
from a single supposition, for example enthymemes which, even if their con¬ 
clusions follow with necessity, are not expressed in proper syllogistic form. 
Secondly, since he says a syllogistic conclusion is other than the premises, 
there must by contrast be necessary consequences where the conclusion is 
identical with the premises or with a premise. Abelard cites the ‘ridiculous 
syllogism’ “Every man is risible, but everything risible is risible, therefore 
every man is risible”. 8 

Finally, since he says the conclusion follows of necessity from the premises’ 
being so, there must by contrast be consequences where the conclusion fol¬ 
lows necessarily but not by virtue of the premises, for example cases where 
something superfluous is included among the premises. Abelard cites the 
inference “Everything good is just, every virtue is good and the Sun is in 
Cancer, therefore every virtue is just”. 9 Here again, the non-syllogistic neces¬ 
sities are portrayed as defective syllogisms. 

Anaxagoras’s formal ontology as stated in the third sense I distinguished 
has some surprising implications, some of them in the formal theory of con¬ 
sequences. The Aristotelian laws of Obversion (from affirmatives to negatives) 
turn out to be invalid, and instead Obversion is valid from negatives to affir¬ 
matives. This is so because for Anaxagoras all affirmative propositions are true 
and hence all negative propositions are false. Thus, in Obversion from nega¬ 
tives to affirmatives, “If no / not every B is A then every / some B is non-A”, 
the premise is formally false, and so the conditional is simply valid. By con¬ 
trast, in Obversion from affirmatives to negatives, “If every / some B is A 
then no / not every B is non-A”, the conclusion is formally false and the 
premise is formally true, so the antecedent can be true while the consequent 
is false, and the conditional is not simply valid. 

For Aristotle, the theory of consequences is an investigation that can pro¬ 
ceed without worrying whether it will conflict with formal ontology, because 


8) Peter Abelard, Dialectica, ed. L. M. De Rijk (Assen, 1970), 232:25-30. 

9) Abelard, Dialectica, 233:6-14. 
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his formal ontology does not contain any unqualified theses like “For all A 
and B: Some A is B”. 

Formal Theory of Deductive Reasoning 

The theory of consequences is about logical relations that connect proposi¬ 
tions to one another. Theories of reasoning are about that too, but they are 
also about the various human activities and capacities that can be collected 
under the general description of reasoning. These activities and capacities 
include types of thinking and speech, and the use of certain types of order in 
the presentation of material. 

There can be no doubt that most of what we find in the Prior Analytics 
belongs to a theory of reasoning. The species by which Aristotle differentiates 
the syllogism—demonstration, the dialectical syllogism and the sophistic 
syllogism—are all types of reasoning; so we would expect that their genus is 
construed by Aristotle as possessing characteristics that belong to all reason¬ 
ing. The skills that the book tries to impart to its users (skills of analysis and 
presentation, as well as skills of discovering materials for argument) are related 
to the human capacity for reasoning. Most of this material is not capable of 
formal expression. 

Things are different when it comes to the so-called properties of the syllo¬ 
gism articulated by Aristotle in the opening chapters of the second book of 
the Prior Analytics. He distinguishes three formal semantic properties of syl¬ 
logisms. ‘Syllogism’ here must mean ‘most general syllogistic form having at 
least two premises’. The first is a property of all necessary inferences. The sec¬ 
ond and third appear to be peculiar to syllogisms; and the question is whether 
the ascription of these properties to the syllogism should be seen as being 
based on a theory of reasoning. Here are the three properties. 

First, Aristotle observes that every syllogism has the property that the con¬ 
clusion cannot be false while the premises are true. 10 His argument for this is 
stated in two versions, both appealing to the principle that if it’s necessary for 
B to be when A is, then it’s necessary for A not to be when B is not. In the 
first version of the argument, as I understand it, the principle takes “to be” in 
the sense “to be true”. 11 Thus, what the principle says is that if it’s necessary 
for B to be true when A is true, then it’s necessary for A not to be true when 
B is not true. The argument then goes like this. Suppose that it’s necessary for 


10) Prior Analytics B2, 53bl 1-15. 
n > Metaphysics A7, 1017a31-35. 
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B to be true when A is true. Then it’s necessary for A not to be true if B is not 
true. If we then also suppose that A is true and B is false, then A will be not 
be true as well as being true. As Aristotle says, “it will result that the same 
thing both is [sc. true] and is not [sc. true] at the same time”. Robin Smith 
interprets the argument as resting on the Principle of Non-Contradiction. 12 
But his interpretation is unnecessarily strong. We do not need Non-Contra¬ 
diction in the general form “No A is non-A”. We need only assume that if A 
is true then it cannot also be the case that A is not true, and that if A is false 
then A is not true. 

In its second version, the argument is expressed in relation to the syllogism 
Barbara. It runs like this. Suppose it is true that A belongs to all B and that B 
belongs to all C. It cannot then be false that A belongs to all C, because in 
that case “the same thing would belong and not belong at the same time”. 13 
Here the assumptions are that if a universal affirmation is false then its con¬ 
tradictory is true, and that two contradictory categorical propositions can’t be 
true together. Again, we need not assume the Law of Non-Contradiction in 
its general form. 

Second, Aristotle observes that the premises in a syllogism can (one or 
both) be true. He also observes that the conclusion can be false. 14 These 
observations are loosely stated. More precisely, it can be shown that any most 
general many-premised syllogistic form is such that it can have instances all 
of whose premises are true and can have instances whose conclusion is false. 15 
That the most general many-premised syllogistic forms have these features 
follows from the fact that they are such that the truth of any proper subse¬ 
quence of the premises does not necessitate that of the conclusion. This prop¬ 
erty we may call B-validity. The ascription of B-validity to every syllogism 
presupposes that any propositional form that occurs as the conclusion of 
some such syllogistic form has false instances, and every propositional form 
that occurs as a premise in some such syllogistic form has a true instance. 
Since each one of the four forms of categorical proposition can occur as the 
conclusion or as a premise in a most general syllogistic form, it follows that 
the ascription of B-validity to every most general syllogistic form presupposes 
that each one of the four categorical forms of proposition has true instances 


12) Aristotle, Prior Analytics, translated, with introduction, notes, and commentary by R. Smith 
(Indianapolis, 1989), 186. 
b) p r i or Analytics 53bl6-25. 

14) Prior Analytics’?!!, 53b4-6. 

15) P. Thom, The Syllogism (Munich, 1981), 216-217. 
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and has false instances. Aristotle does not spell this out explicitly, but his pro¬ 
cedures show that he presupposes it. In a simply valid argument the antilo- 
gism sequence (the sequence of premises, followed by the contradictory of 
the conclusion) is such that its members cannot all be true together. In a 
B-valid argument, the antilogism sequence is such that all the members of 
any proper sub-sequence can be true together. This means that no proper 
subsequence of the premises necessitates the conclusion, and the conclusion 
is not by itself necessarily true. In such an argument, nothing is redundant. 
I have argued that B-validity is the property which Bolzano defined as char¬ 
acterising arguments that are irredundantly valid. 16 Amongst other things, we 
can say that such an argument must comply with the stipulation in the defi¬ 
nition of the syllogism which says that the conclusion follows from the prem¬ 
ises’ being so—i.e. from all their being so. 

Third, Aristotle argues that in any syllogism the conclusion can be true 
while all the premises are false. He argues for this at length, case by case. 17 
This property we may call A-validity. All (most general, two-premissed) Aris¬ 
totelian syllogisms, unlike other necessitations, are both B-valid and A-valid. 
In an A-valid argument, the antilogism sequence is such that all its members 
can be false together. In an A-valid argument, no premise is implied by the 
conclusion, and in this sense the argument is not a circular one. The Prior 
Analytics doesn’t make the connection of this property with non-circularity 
explicitly. However, when in B5-7, immediately following the proof of this 
property in B4, Aristotle discusses circular syllogisms, he assumes that there 
cannot be a (most general) syllogism one of whose premises is entailed by its 
conclusion, when he says that there is no other way that circularity can arise 
in syllogisms than by the way he identifies, namely when the conclusion of 
one syllogism together with the converse of one of its premises entails the 
other premise. 18 That way amounts to a loose sense of circularity. The type of 
circularity that he assumes not to exist in a syllogism is the strict sense. 

A connection between circularity in this strict sense and the impossibility 
of deriving a true conclusion from false premises is made in Posterior Analytics 
A12, where Aristotle says: 

If it were impossible to prove truth from falsehood, it would be easy to make an analysis; 

for they would convert from necessity. For let A be something that is the case, then these 


16) Thom, The Syllogism, 180. 

17) Prior Analytics B2-4. 

'si Prior Analytics B5. 
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are the case (things which I know to be the case, call them B). From these, therefore, I 
shall prove that the former is the case. 19 

Barnes comments: 

Suppose “it were impossible to prove truth from falsity”, i.e. (4) If P entails Q then neces¬ 
sarily if Q is true P is true. (I take it that “prove” is being used in the weak sense of “validly 
infer”, and that Aristotle is adverting to the thesis he refutes at length in AnPr B2-4). Then 
“they would convert”, i.e. (5) If P entails Q then Q entails P. (For this use of “convert” 
(antistrepheiri), cf. e.g. Top. I 15, 167bl-3). Hence in order to proved we need only find 
some syllogistic conjunction B such that A entails B and B is true. 20 

Given that Aristotelian syllogisms are both B-valid and A-valid, and that 
these properties reflect Aristotle’s requirements that good deductive reasoning 
be neither redundant nor (in the strict sense) circular (to the extent that these 
requirements can be expressed formally), it is safe to conclude that Aristotle’s 
formal syllogistic was guided primarily by a conception of logic as theory of 
reasoning, and only secondarily by a conception of logic as theory of conse¬ 
quences (because the theses of syllogistic are inter alia formal consequences). 

Let us now examine the implications of Anaxagoras’s ontology for the the¬ 
ory of reasoning. In the third sense of Anaxagorean predication, every affir¬ 
mation is true. Now, every categorical syllogism has an affirmative premise. 
So every categorical syllogism has a premise that must be true. Therefore, no 
categorical syllogism is A-valid (because the conclusion of an A-valid infer¬ 
ence can be true and all its premises can be false). But, all negative proposi¬ 
tions in the third sense are necessarily false. So, no categorical syllogism with 
a negative premise is B-valid (because the premises of a B-valid inference can 
all be true). Furthermore, no categorical syllogism with an affirmative con¬ 
clusion is B-valid (because the conclusion of any B-valid inference can be 
false). Since every categorical syllogism has either a negative premise or an 
affirmative conclusion, it follows that no categorical syllogism is B-valid. No 
categorical syllogism is either B-valid or A-valid. 

On Anaxagorean principles no categorical syllogism whose propositions 
are read in the third sense is either B-valid or A-valid. But both B-validity 
and A-validity are necessary conditions for something to be an Aristotelian 
principle of deductive reasoning. So on the Aristotelian theory of deductive 


19) Posterior Analytics A12, 78a6fF. 

20) Aristotle, Posterior Analytics translated with notes by J. Barnes (Oxford: Clarendon 1975) ad 
78a6. 
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reasoning there are no principles of deductive reasoning that are applicable to 
reasoning with propositions in Anaxagoras’s third sense. 

By contrast, Aristotle’s formal ontology is free of theses according to which 
categorical propositions of one or other form are all true, or all false. So, 
while his theory of deductive reasoning assumes that there are true as well as 
false propositions of each categorical form, these assumptions do not conflict 
with his formal ontology. 


Subsequent History 


Formal ontology in the hands of the Neo-Platonists became a much more 
exciting thing (and a much more dangerous one) than it had been with Aris¬ 
totle. Consider the case of Proclus. John Martin has published some formal¬ 
izations of Proclus, in which universal affirmative statements are read as stating 
that the predicate is ‘caused’ (in Proclus’s sense) by the subject. 21 Martin’s for¬ 
malization leads to the result that Some B is A is true for all A and B where 
these letters stand for anything in Proclus’s chain of emanations. Proclus’s 
ontological hierarchy has the feature that of any two items in it one must be 
included in the other. One simple way to grasp this point is via the formula 
“If some B is not A then every A is B”. The rejection of all e-propositions fol¬ 
lows from this: “If no B is A then some B is not A, so every A is B, so some B 
is A”. This deduction shows that if an e-proposition were to be true its con¬ 
tradictory would also be true. Thus the i-proposition is always true. 

Martin’s Proclus system, like Anaxagoras’s ontology, also has to deny affir- 
mative-to-negative obversion. On the one hand, he wants all e-propositions 
to be false. On the other hand, he requires that some a-propositions are true: 
in the case of the Proclus system, this is because a-propositions are intended 
to be read as statements about ontological causality. Martin notes that obver¬ 
sion must be rejected in his system: 

... A statements are non-trivial, whereas the purported equivalents that are stated as E and 

I statements are trivially true and false respectively. 22 


21) J. N. Martin, ‘Proclus on the logic of the ineffable’, in J. N. Martin, Themes in Neoplatonic 
and Aristotelian Logic (Aldershot, 2004) 65-77, 75. 

22) J. N. Martin, ‘Ammonius on the canons of Proclus’, in Martin, Themes in Neoplatonic and 
Aristotelian Logic, 125-137, 135. 
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Proclus’s system will also have to narrow the class of syllogisms that are both 
B- and A-valid, in the same way as does the Anaxagorean ontology. His 
ontology is such that he cannot admit Aristotelian theses about Obversion or 
about the ways in which truth-values can be distributed across the premises 
and conclusion of an Aristotelian syllogism. In this system, ontology deter¬ 
mines to some extent what can be accepted in logic. 

For other thinkers, logic determines to some extent what must be said in 
ontology. The Persian logician Atlraddln al-Abharl (d.1265) toyed with the 
idea that a universal affirmative proposition is true provided that whatever 
term entailed the subject also entailed the predicate. 23 On this account, it is 
true that all stone men are men (because any term entailing ‘stone man’ also 
entails ‘man’), and also true that all stone men are stone. From these two 
propositions we may infer that some man is stone, by the syllogism Darapti 
(which is valid on the proposed semantics). And by similar reasoning, it can 
be shown that all A is B, no matter what terms we put in the place of A and 
B. In other words, the proposed semantics implies the characteristic formal 
thesis of Anaxagoras’s ontology. 

Consequences and Reasoning 

The Aristotelian conception of logic as theory of reasoning was adopted by 
the Stoic logicians in their logic of propositions, as Bocheriski notes: “Their 
logic of propositions... is formal logic. But it is conceived as being a set of 
rules of arguing”. 24 

In particular, we find in the surviving texts evidence that their logic did 
not tolerate redundant reasoning. Sextus cites the arguments “If it is day it is 
light, it is day, Dion is walking, therefore it is light” and “If it is day it is light, 
it is day, virtue is beneficial, therefore it is light”. (Benson Mates comments, 
ill-advisedly, that Sextus may have made a mistake in reporting these argu¬ 
ments as defective.) 25 

It might seem that Stoic logic exhibits a tolerance for circular reasoning 
because, for example, the third of the Stoic indemonstrables “Not both the 
first and the second; the first; therefore not the second” if its major premise 
is read truth-functionally, is not A-valid: if the conclusion is true, the major 


23) See P. Thom, ‘Abhari on the logic of conjunctive terms’, Arabic Sciences and Philosophy forth¬ 
coming. 

24) J. Bochenski, ‘Logic and ontology’, Philosophy East and West 24 (1974) 275-292, at 284- 
285. 

25) B. Mates, Stoic Logic (Berkeley, 1961), 83. 
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premise must be true (on that reading). The same applies to all the indemon- 
strables if they are read truth-functionally. 

However, the examples used by the Stoics suggest that this reading was not 
the intended one. Rather, the major premise was meant to be read intension- 
ally, as stating that in some sense it is impossible for the first and the second 
to hold together. This, for example, is clearly the intended meaning in Sex¬ 
tus’s example: 

Not both: Plato has died and Plato is living; Plato has died; therefore not: Plato is living. 26 

Later, Martianus Capella says explicitly that the major premise must state an 
incompatibility: 

The third mode is called from incompatibles.... For example. It is not the case both that 
rhetoric is the science of speaking well and that it is not advantageous; but in fact it is the 
science of speaking well; therefore it is advantageous. 27 

The issue of the major premise’s meaning was actually addressed by Galen, 
who distinguishes between statements like “Dion is not both at Athens and 
on the Isthmus” and statements like “It is not the case both that Dion is 
walking and Theon is talking”. The former concerns a relation of conflict; the 
latter concerns “things that sometimes occur together and sometimes do not” 
and these latter statements are “absolutely useless for demonstration”. 28 

What is essentially the Aristotelian conception of a formal theory of rea¬ 
soning is thus still evident in the work of the Stoics. However, with the rise 
of medieval theories of consequences it was forgotten, and the syllogism was 
defined as a formally valid consequence having a middle term. 


26) Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers : translation in Mates, Stoic Logic, 72. oujd 
XE0VT]K£ nJuXTCOV KOU IlXdxCOV oXXk pTlV XE0VT|KE II5UXX0)V Ot>K tXpa £fj IUUXXCOV. 

27) Martianus Capella, DeNuptiis Philologiae etMercurii ed. J. Willis (Leipzig, 1983), 143:6-11 
(416). Tertius modus est, qui appellatur a repugnantibus... hoc modo: ‘non est bene dicendi 
scientia rhetorica et non est utilis; est autem bene dicendi scientia; utilis est igitur’. Cf. Mar¬ 
tianus Capella and the Seven Liberal Arts volume 2 The Marriage of Philology and Mercury trans¬ 
lated by W. H. Stahl and R. Johnson with E. L. Burge (New York, 1977), section 416, 150. 

2S) K. Hiilser, Die Fragmente zur Dialektik der Stoiker: neue Sammlung der texte mit deutscher 
Ubersetzung und Kommentaren 4 (Stuttgart, 1988), 1136:41-42, xrji; xSv tcoxe pear cmvUTcapxo- 

vxrav tcoxe 8e pn awuTcap%ovxcov_TcavxdTcaaw a/priaxo:;. Galen, Institutio Logica English 

translation, introduction and commentary by J. S. Kielfer (Baltimore, 1964), Chapter XIV sec- 
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Medieval theories of consequences are formulated in such a way as to allow 
for consequences that lack some of the properties of the Aristotelian syllo¬ 
gism. This is true even in the British (as opposed to the Continental) tradi¬ 
tion, where a privileged position is held by those consequences (including 
syllogisms) whose consequents are said to be contained or understood in their 
antecedents. 29 

Walter Burleigh, for instance, in his De Puritate Artis Logicae divides con¬ 
sequences into those that are simple (which hold for all time) and those that 
are ut nunc (which hold only for a limited time), and he further divides sim¬ 
ple consequences into those that are natural (where the antecedent includes 
the consequent, and the inference holds by an intrinsic loctts) and those that 
are accidental (such as the inference from the impossible to everything, which 
holds by an extrinsic locus)? 0 The natural consequences include the syllo¬ 
gisms; but even natural consequences turn out to have certain un-syllogistic 
features. Among Burleigh’s general rules of consequences we find one stating 
that “any proposition implies itself with its consequent. For example, Socrates 
is running, so Socrates is running and a man is running”. 31 This is stated as a 
rule applying to all simple consequences, whether they be natural or acciden¬ 
tal. As Burleigh’s example shows, if the conclusion of an inference generated 
by this rule is true then its premise must be true, because the conclusion con¬ 
tains the premise as a conjunct. So even if the rule operates on an inference 
that is A-valid, it generates one that is not A-valid. 

Burleigh’s rule can be extended to the case where there is more than one 
premise: if several premises together imply a conclusion, they also imply the 
conjunction of that conclusion with any of the premises. A language contain¬ 
ing this rule will contain inferences that are not A-valid if it contains infer¬ 
ences that are A-valid. For example, given the syllogistic inference “If every C 
is B and every B is A then every C is A” (which is A-valid) we also have the 
inference “If every C is B and every B is A then every C is A and every C is 
B” (which is not A-valid). In this last inference form, it’s impossible for the 
conclusion to be true while all the premises are false; and because of this, the 
rule cannot but generate inferences that lack one of the essential features of 
the Aristotelian syllogism. 


29) M. Bertagna, ‘La teoria dell’inferenza nelle opere di Richard Ferrybridhge’, Documenti e 
studi sulla tradizionefilosofica medevale 5 (1994), 523-556, at 530-534. 

30) Walter Burleigh, De Puritate Artis Logicae Tractatus Longior with a revised edition of the Trac- 
tatus Brevior edited by P. Boehner (St Bonaventure NY, 1955), 60:28-61:16. 

31) Burleigh, De Puritate, 62:27-29. Quaelibet propositio infert seipsam cum suo consequente. 
Verbi gratia: ‘Sortes currit, ergo Sortes currit et homo currit’. 
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If this rule were to be added to Aristotle’s syllogistic, truth-values would 
no longer be distributed across the premises and the conclusion of a piece of 
non-defective reasoning in the ways that Aristotle says they are in a syllogism. 
An extension to the theory of consequences, if assumed to apply to the the¬ 
ory of deductive reasoning (i.e. to the theory of the syllogism), would deprive 
the latter of its capacity to reflect the intuitive requirement that principles of 
deductive reasoning should not sanction redundant or circular reasoning. 

In Burleigh, syllogistic consequences are contrasted with enthymematic 
ones, the difference being a syntactic one: a syllogism has two premises, an 
enthymeme one. The 16th-century logician Ferdinando de Enzinas of Val- 
lalolid also defined the syllogism syntactically as a good formal consequence 
in which the extreme terms are united by virtue of both being united with 
a middle. 32 And a similar idea is found in Tomas de Mercado: A syllogism 
is a formal consequence in which by virtue of the connection between the 
middle and the extremes there follows a connection of the extremes among 
themselves. 33 

Enzinas takes a syllogism, from the semantic point of view, to be the same 
as a valid consequence. From his definition Enzinas infers that “any bad syl¬ 
logism has some defect impeding its validity, by virtue of which there could 
be a true antecedent and a false consequent”. 34 On his account, syllogistic 
consequences need not be B-valid. The inference “If some B is A and no A is 
B then all B is B” is a most general Enzinas syllogism, but it is not B-valid 
since the premises are mutually incompatible (on standard semantics for cat¬ 
egorical propositions). Equally, an Enzinas syllogism need not be A-valid. 
The inference “If not every B is B and every B is A then every B is A" is a 
most general Enzinas syllogism, but it is not A-valid since the conclusion is 
identical with one of the premises. Forgotten is the fact that it was these 
semantic properties of A-validity and B-validity that made the syllogism seem 
the proper vehicle for deductive reasoning. 


32) Ferdinando de Enzinas, Tractatus syllogismorum (Paris, 1528).: “Syllogismus est consequentia 
bonus et formalis in qua virtute medii uniri cum extremitatibus sequitur unio earandum 

39 Tomas de Mercado, In Logicam magnam Aristotelis Commentarii (Seville, 1571), f.85vb.: 
“ [Syllogismus] est consequentia formalis in qua virtute connexionis medii cum extremitatibus, 
sequitur connexion extremum inter se.” 

34) Enzinas, Tractatus-. “Quilibet sillogismus malus habet aliquem defectum impedientem boni- 
tatem eius ratione cuius poterit dari antecedens verum et consequens falsum.” 
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But there are signs that scholars are starting to remember what was sup¬ 
posed to be special about the syllogism. Dov Gabbay and John Woods, for 
instance, have posited a 

... distinction between what the consequences of a body of data are and what conse¬ 
quences of those data are to be drawn. Aristotle’s view was that what the consequences are, 
are fixed by what we would call a classical consequence relation (nearly enough, it is classi¬ 
cal entailment); whereas the consequences that are (to be) drawn are fixed by what he calls 
syllogistic consequence. Syllogistic consequence is classical consequence (or ‘necessitation’, 
as Aristotle has it) constrained in certain ways. Accordingly, a syllogism is a classically valid 
argument meeting those constraints, two of the most prominent of which are premiss- 
irredundancy and non-circularity. 35 

However, we will have to go beyond Gabbay and Woods’ programmatic 
statement if we are not only to recover Aristotle’s conception of deductive 
reasoning but also to re-theorize it in contemporary terms. 


35) D. M. Gabbay and J. Woods, ‘The practical turn in logic’ in Handbook of Philosophical Logic 
Volume 13, 2nd edition, ed. D. M. Gabbay and F. Guenthner (Dordrecht, 2005), 114. 
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Abstract 


This article discusses the theories of perception of Robert Kilwardby and Peter of John 
Olivi. Our aim is to show how in challenging certain assumptions of medieval Aristo¬ 
telian theories of perception they drew on Augustine and argued for the active nature 
of the soul in sense perception. For both Kilwardby and Olivi, the soul is not passive 
with respect to perceived objects; rather, it causes its own cognitive acts with respect 
to external objects and thus allows the subject to perceive them. We also show that 
Kilwardby and Olivi differ substantially regarding where the activity of the soul is 
directed to and the role of the sensible species in the process, and we demonstrate that 
there are similarities between their ideas of intentionality and the attention of the soul 
towards the corporeal world. 

Keywords 

Robert Kilwardby, Peter of John Olivi, perception, soul, species, intentionality, atten¬ 
tion, history of philosophy, medieval philosophy 


1. Introduction 

When Aristotelian natural philosophy began to be taken up in the medieval 
Latin West, it challenged traditional accounts of the soul, its nature, and its 
relation to the body. From this development there arose discussions concern¬ 
ing the powers of the soul, their operations, and their relations to the soul 
itself. Aristotelian philosophy was not, however, accepted uncritically and 
without philosophical reflection on its presumptions and consequences. Many 
thirteenth-century authors considered Aristotle’s positions more or less prob¬ 
lematic, and they ended up rejecting some aspects of them. 
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One particular case in which Aristotle’s view was widely but not universally 
accepted is sense perception. Aristotle explains perception in accordance with 
his general theory of change. 1 He understands perception as a causal relation 
between the perceived object and the power of the soul. It is a passive process, 
in the sense that the organs and the powers of the senses are acted upon by 
perceptible objects. The objects are in actuality what the powers of the senses 
are (merely) in potentiality, and perception takes place when an external object 
actualizes first the medium between the object and the sense organ and then, 
through the medium, the sense power. 2 

Later Aristotelians accepted the idea that senses are passive powers which 
are actualized from without. They accounted for the causal link between the 
object and the powers of the soul by appealing to visual images, forms, or— 
especially after the works of Robert Grosseteste and Roger Bacon—sensible or 
visual species (species sensibiles) that issue from the object and reach the sense 
organ, thus enabling the subject to perceive the object. 3 There were also vari¬ 
ous ways to account for the nature of the change that the reception of images 
or species causes in the organs and in the powers of the soul. However, these 
differences in details did not change the Aristotelian authors’ understanding 
of perception as a passive process. 

This Aristotelian approach did not receive universal acceptance. There were 
authors who rejected the idea of perception as a passive process on philo¬ 
sophical grounds. In the present article we shall explore ideas from two of 


11 A more detailed presentation of Aristotle’s (and Augustine’s) theory of sense perception and 
the variety of medieval interpretations of it is beyond the scope of the present article. Our aim 
here is to present only the aspects that are relevant in order to understand Kilwardby’s and Oli- 
vi’s positions. 

2) See, e.g., Aristotle, De anima II.5, 418a3-6 & 11.12. For discussion, see, e.g.. Essays on Aristo¬ 
tle’s De anima, eds. Martha Nussbaum & Amelie Rorty (Oxford, 1995); Stephen Everson, Aris¬ 
totle on Perception (Oxford, 1997). 

3) A good description of the passive nature of the soul and of the metaphysical presuppositions 
can be found in Simo Knuuttila, ‘Aristotle’s Theory of Perception and Medieval Aristotelian- 
ism’, in Theories of Perception in Medieval and Early Modem Philosophy , ed. S. Knuuttila & 
P. Karkkainen (Dordrecht, 2008), especially pp. 2-6. See aslo Dominik Perler, ‘Things in the 
Mind. Fourteenth-Century Controversies over ‘Intelligible Species”, Vivarium 34:2 (1996), 
231-253; Leen Spruit, Species intelligibilis: From Perception to Knowledge. Vol. 1, Classical Roots 
and Medieval Discussions (Leiden, 1994), 1-255; David C. Lindberg, ‘Alhazen’s Theory of Vision 
and Its Reception in the West’, Isis 58:3 (1967), 321-341; A. Mark Smith, ‘Getting the Big 
Picture in Perspectivist Optics’, Isis 72:4 (1981), 568-589. Both Lindberg and Smith argue for 
the influence of Alhazen’s De aspectibus, especially on Bacon and the later perspectivists, such as 
John Pecham. 
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them, namely, Robert Kilwardby (ca. 1215-79) and Peter of John Olivi 
(ca. 1248-98). They both knew Aristotle’s thought well, but rather than 
accepting his view, these two authors shared the view that perception is not 
the passive reception of external stimuli but a process in which the soul actively 
brings about its acts of cognition. Perceiving is not something the subject 
undergoes; it is something he or she does. It is not apparent whether Olivi has 
read Kilwardby, but they both ground their views on the same Augustinian 
ideas—such as the ontological superiority of the soul, and the soul’s attentive 
nature with respect to the body and/or the external world. Thus, even though 
their theories are different, they contain certain similarities as well. By discuss¬ 
ing two different versions of the active theory of perception we wish to show 
first of all that there was an alternative to the Aristotelian approach, and fur¬ 
ther that—despite the fact that their philosophical starting point and the 
sources of inspiration were the same—these two thinkers distanced them¬ 
selves from Augustine and from one another. 

We shall begin by taking up certain features of Augustine’s thought, aspects 
that are central to Kilwardby’s and Olivi’s theories. Then, in section three, we 
shall lay out Kilwardby’s view, paying special attention to the nature of species 
and the ontological commitments which justify his theory of the active nature 
of the soul in sense perception. In section four, we shall turn to Olivi, seeking 
to show that although he does not accept Augustine’s theory of perception, 
the Augustinian ideas concerning the ontological superiority of the soul and 
the active nature of perception are central both for his criticism of earlier 
theories and for his own view. Finally, we shall discuss Olivi’s understanding 
of intentionality and attention and argue that there are similarities between 
his idea and Kilwardby’s account of the soul’s relation to the body. 4 


2. The Augustinian Background 

At the time when Kilwardby and Olivi developed their views on sense percep¬ 
tion, discussions on the matter were heavily influenced by Aristotle’s natural 
philosophy and also by Arab innovations that had been transmitted to Latin 
philosophy during the preceding two centuries. Although there was great vari¬ 
ety in the theories of perception proposed in these discussions, there were 
certain general ideas or starting points which were commonly adopted. One 


4) In the following, Jose Filipe Silva is primarily responsible for the section concerning 
Kilwardby, Juhana Toivanen for the section on Olivi. 
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of the most important of these ideas was the passivity of the powers of the soul 
in the process of perception. Both Aristotelian thinkers and the perspectivists 
depicted perception as the cognitive powers of the soul “being acted upon” by 
external objects. 

In addition to the approach emphasizing the passivity of sense perception, 
medieval authors had access to a different tradition in which the soul was 
regarded as being active when it perceives. Boethius, too, criticized the idea of 
the passive nature of sense perception, 5 but Augustine was the most important 
author to transmit the Neoplatonic conception of the active nature of the soul 
to the Middle Ages. It is common knowledge that Augustine did not present 
a systematic account of sense perception. 6 Several of his works, especially 
De Genesi ad litteram, De trinitate, De quantitate animae, and De musica, offer 
explanations of how we come to know exterior objects, but, apart from termi¬ 
nological issues, it is difficult to see how all those explanations come together 
to formulate a coherent and detailed account. 7 In some contexts Augustine 
seems to suggest an extramissive theory, according to which seeing takes place 
by a visual ray that issues from the eyes and travels all the way to the perceived 
object, 8 but his other ideas do not fit with this view. 

Despite the inconsistency of Augustine’s ideas, Kilwardby and Olivi took 
certain principles from his works as starting points for their own theories. 
They considered the ontological superiority of the soul with respect to corpo¬ 
real objects to be central to Augustine’s theory of sense perception. 9 According 
to Augustine’s Neoplatonic ontology, spiritual entities are superior to corpo¬ 
real objects. The soul in itself is a spiritual entity, which is capable of existing 
without the body. It animates the body and provides it with psychological 
functions but remains ontologically distinct from it. 10 


5) Boethius, Philosophiae consolatio, ed. L. Bieler (Turnhout, 1984), v, metr. 4; and pros. 5. 

6) Medieval philosophers were aware of this fact. See, e.g., Robert Pasnau, Theories of Cognition 
in the Later Middle-Ages (Cambridge, 1997), 131. 

^ See M.A.I. Gannon, ‘The Active Theory of Sensation in St. Augustine’, The New Scholasticism 
30 (1956), 154-80. See also Gerard O’Daily, Augustine’s Philosophy of Mind (London, 1987). 
The history of the theory of active perception from Augustine to early fourteenth century is a 
work in progress by J.F. Silva. 

s) See, e.g., Augustine, De trinitate (hereafter trin .) 9.3; De quantitate animae (hereafter an. 
quant.) 23.43. 

9) Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram (hereafter Gn. lift.) 12.16.33; an. quant. 30.59; Gn. lift. 
7.19.25. 

10 > O’Daily, Augustine’s Philosophy of Mind, 7-79. 
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Due to this ontological superiority of the soul, perceptual acts cannot be 
understood as the result of an external object acting upon the soul. Augustine 
sees the capability to act upon something as a sign of superiority, and to be 
acted upon is a sign of inferiority. Thus, when we perceive, an external object 
does not impress its image upon the soul. Instead, the soul makes the images 
of external objects from itself (de semetipsa ) and in itself {in semetipsa)} 1 The 
soul is active in sense perception. 

Another key aspect is Augustine’s definition of sensation as “a bodily 
change (passio corporis) that does not go unnoticed by the soul”. 12 It is not easy 
to understand what exactly Augustine means by this expression. His idea 
seems to be that external objects cause changes in the sense organs, and when 
the soul pays attention to these changes, it reacts by forming in itself images 
of the external objects and thus perceives them. 13 Although Augustine does 
not give a detailed explanation for the ability to perceive external object via 
their effects on the body, it is clear that he defines perception as an activity of 
the soul and not just a passive reception of external stimuli. He maintains the 
commonsensical view that perception presupposes influence from without, 
but perception does not amount to being affected by external objects. The soul 
has to pay attention and to actively cause its cognitive acts. This passage 
becomes important in thirteenth-century discussions. What to make of it is a 
matter of disagreement between our two authors. Whereas for Kilwardby per¬ 
ception consists of a reaction to an affection ( affectio ) in the body and of the 
soul’s awareness of that reaction, Olivi rejects Augustine’s definition because 
it leads, in his view, to the epistemological problems of representationalism. 


3. Kilwardby’s Theory of Sense Perception 

Kilwardby discusses human cognition in several of his works, but the more 
detailed account of sense perception is found in a work written around 1250, 
De spiritu fantastico (hereafter DSF). In this work, Kilwardby explains the 
perceptual process in terms of physiological and psychological elements, with 


111 trim 10.5.7; Gn. Litt. 12.16.33. 

12) “[• • •] sensus sit passio corporis per seipsam non latens animam.” {an. quant. 25.48, PL 32, 
col. 1063.) See also an. quant. 23.41; Augustine, De musica (hereafter mus.) 6.5.9-12. 

131 For discussion concerning Augustine’s idea of paying attention, see Deborah Brown, 
‘Augustine and Descartes on the Function of Attention in Perceptual Awareness’, in Conscious¬ 
ness: From Perception to Reflection in the Flistory of Philosophy, ed. S. Heinamaa, V. Lahteenmaki, 
P. Rentes (Dordrecht, 2007), 153-75. 
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special explanatory value to be given to the latter. The sensory soul is divided 
into sensitive power (further divided into common and proper senses), 14 which 
operates in the presence of the object, and imaginative power, which operates 
in its absence. The central focus of Kilwardby’s theory of sense perception is 
to explain how image of the object in the sensory soul follows the species 
received in the sense organ in such a way as to offer an account which accom¬ 
modates the doctrines of both Aristotle and Augustine on the matter. 15 

The attempt of conciliation is not original with Kilwardby, even though his 
acknowledgement of the different nature of the Aristotelian and Augustinian 
accounts of sense perception and the systematic presentation of arguments for 
and against both accounts is of some relevance. But the insight of Kilwardby’s 
contribution is the emphasis he places on the activity of the soul with respect 
to sensible objects exclusively from the viewpoint of the sensory soul, 
that is, without the interference of the intellective soul. 16 Now, whereas 
the sources and the conciliatory tone of Kilwardby’s theory 17 as well as the 
description of the process have been the subject of other studies, 18 the present 
text deals with these issues only insofar as they are necessary for our intended 
purpose: to shed some light on what the activity of the soul amounts to, on 
its philosophical justification, and on some of the difficulties arising from 
such a theory. 


14) DSF 141. Whereas each of the proper senses knows “the individual sensible things appropri¬ 
ate to it” (DSF 154), the common sense is responsible for the reception (or apprehension) and 
judgment of all individual sensible things while they are present (DSF 280). 

15) The sense organ includes the whole physiological system, i.e., corporeal spirits (vital and 
animal), brain ventricles, etc (DSF 173). 

16) See, e.g., DSF 109. This exclusion can only be fully understood in face of Kilwardby’s plural¬ 
ism of the human soul. For a detailed discussion, see J.F. Silva, The Human Soul in Robert 
Kilwardby’s Natural Philosophy and Theology (Unpublished PhD dissertation. University of 
Porto, 2009). As Z. Kuksewicz’s article makes clear, the conciliation was attempted mostly with 
respect to the intellect; ‘Criticisms of Aristotelian Psychology and the Augustinian-Aristotelian 
Synthesis’, in The Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy: From the Rediscovery of Aristo¬ 
tle to the Disintegration of Scholasticism, 1100-1600, ed. N. Kretzmann et al. (Cambridge, 1982), 
623-628. 

17) P.O. Lewry, ‘Robert Kilwardby on Imagination: The Reconciliation of Aristotle and Augus¬ 
tine’, Medioevo 9 (1983), 1-42. 

1S) J.F. Silva, ‘Robert Kilwardby on Sense Perception’, in Theories of Perception in Medieval and 
Early Modern Philosophy, ed. S. Knuuttila & P. Karkkainen (Dordrecht, 2008), 87-99. See also 
J.R. Veenstra, ‘The Subtle Knot. Robert Kilwardby and Gianfrancesco Pico on the Imagination’, 
in Imagination in the Later Middle Ages and Early Modem Times, ed. L. Nauta & 
D. Patzold (Leuven, 2004), 1-20. 
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The Aristotelian aspect of Kilwardby’s theory, which he explicitly acknowl¬ 
edges, is the dependency of our knowledge of material objects on the sensible 
species that are issued forth from the sensible objects and arrive at the senses, 19 
since the sensory soul is empty of images prior to the use of the senses. 
The sensible object generates from itself a likeness ( similitudo ), or species, 
or image (j ymago), or form, 20 which first moves the medium and then the sense 
organ in such a way that it makes itself known by making “its likeness present 
to the knower”. 21 For Kilwardby there must be a change in the sense organ 
(DSF 123-24), as he explicitly denies the Augustinian extramission theory of 
the visual rays. 22 Moreover, Kilwardby objects to the view of those to whom 
the role of the species is to excite the soul; such a view, which he attributes to 
Boethius even though his target is most likely Richard Fishacre, seems to have 
become a trend in medieval Augustinian philosophical psychology, especially 
after Fishacre and William of Auvergne. 23 


19) DSF 76. DSF 31; 43 (in both places Kilwardby refers to Augustine’s Gn. lift. 12.11). See also 
Robert Kilwardby, De ortu scientiarum, ed. A. Judy (Oxford, 1976), chapter IV, §7, 11. Only 
material objects “can be brought into the senses.” (DSF 35, translated by A. Broadie in Robert 
Kilwardby O.P., On Time and Imagination (Oxford, 1993), (hereafter OI) 35, 79.) All transla¬ 
tions of DSF are by Broadie, with emendations in italics by J.F. Silva. 

201 Kilwardby identifies them (see, e.g., DSF 4) as does Roger Bacon, De multiplicatione specierum, 
ed. D.C. Lindberg, in Roger Bacon’s Philosophy ofNature. A Critical Edition, with English Trans¬ 
lation, Introduction, and Notes, of De multiplicatione specierum and De speculis comburentibus 
(Oxford, 1983), 1.1, 2, lines 23-26. We shall not examine here the nature of the species. 
n “[...] per sui similitudinem presentem cognoscenti.” (OI 4, 72; DSF 4, 56.) 

22) DSF 172-175. For Kilwardby, Augustine’s extramission theory should be understood as 
meaning only that the corporeal spirit, which is somehow luminous, is present in the eyes. The 
same theory is refuted in Quaestiones in Librum Primum Sententiarum, edited by J. Schneider 
(Munich, 1986), (hereafter QLIS), 89, 278.22-3. In DSF 213, Kilwardby argues that only cats 
are endowed with the power to illuminate the medium. 

23) DSF 20-22. For William, see De universo, in Opera omnia, ed. F. Flotot, with Supplementum 
by Blaise Le Feron (Orleans-Paris, 1674; reprinted Frankfurt am Main, 1963), vol. 1, 929-930; 
J.-B. Brenet, ‘Introduction’, in Guillaume d’Auvergne. De TAme (VII.1-9) (Paris, 1998), 23. The 
existence of such a view is also acknowledged in John Pecham, Tractatus de anima, ed. G. Melani 
(Florence, 1948), c. Ill, 10; Matthew of Aquasparta, Quaestiones disputatae de fide et de cognitione 
(Florence), q. Ill, 259-67, and Peter of John Olivi (see below), among others. The identification 
with Fishacre follows from the similarities of Kilwardby’s objection in DSF 11—that it would 
lead to an unnecessary duplication of images, and to the admission of innate images of sensible 
objects—and his criticism of the double memory in QLIS 59-62. See footnote 41 below. 
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Kilwardby on Augustine versus Aristotle 

Having accepted the Aristotelian principle that all our knowledge of sensible 
objects must come from sense experience, Kilwardby faces the claim, made by 
the Aristotelians ( Aristotelici ), that the action of the object is not limited to the 
medium and the sense organs but includes also the sensory soul: 

[Sensible things themselves first change the medium, then the sense organ, thirdly the soul 
itself or the sensory power. For [the sensory thing] makes an impression of its likeness 
continuously right through the media up to the soul itself [...] Assuming this, it should be 
said that it is not absurd that the mind or soul should be moved by the organ or the sensible 
thing because the sensory soul is in potency to the sensible species, and the organ and the 
soul have that species in the act. And that act has a natural potential towards the fulfilment 
of that potential. Perhaps Aristotelians would say this, for to judge from those of his writ¬ 
ings which have reached us he does not seem to have thought differently. 24 

According to these Aristotelians, the exterior object is responsible for causally 
moving the soul, and sense perception is the result of the actualization of the 
sense power by the sense object via the species. 25 The action of the sensible 
species is not limited to the sense organ; it impresses itself in the sensitive 
power (DSF 70 and 78), making the object the cause of our perceptual con¬ 
tent. If that is the case, then, it is not compatible with Augustine’s account: 

If the Philosopher means that some thing radiates from the sensible object and that this 
[some thing] transits through the sense organ, and is then united with the spirit in such a 
way that what is bodily acts upon the spirit, and that the species in the spirit is essentially 
different from [both] the spirit and the thing which emitted it, then they [Aristotle and 
Augustine] do not seem to agree. 26 


24) “Posset aut< :m dici ad illam quod spiritus sensitiuus non efficit in se ymagines rerum sensi- 
bilium, set potius ipsa sensibilia immutantia primo medium, secundum organum sensitiuum, 
tercio ipsum spiritum uel potenciam sensitiuam. Facit enim impressionem sue similitudinis con¬ 
tinue per omnia media usque in animam ipsam. [...] Et hoc tenendo, diceretur quod non est 
inconueniens animam uel spiritum moueri ab organo uel sensibili, eo quod spiritus sensitiuus est 
in potencia ad speciem sensibilem, et organum ac sensibile habent illam in actu. Et iste actus 
habet ordinacionem naturalem ad complendum illam potenciam. Istud forte dicerent Aristoti- 
lici, quia non uidetur ipsum aliter sensisse ex scriptis eius que ad nos hucusque uenerunt.” 
(OI 97, 92; DSF 97, 75.13-26.) 

25) DSF 69, 70.23-30. See also DSF 70, 70.31-33; DSF 112, 79-80.36-02. 

26) “Si autem velit Philosophus quod res aliqua irradietur a sensibili, et haec transeat per orga¬ 
num sensus, et inde uniatur spiritui, tamquam corpus sic agat in spiritum, et species in spiritu 
sit aliud essentialiter a spiritu et ab extra ei immissum, non videntur concordare.” (QLIS 68, 
202.125-8; translation by J.F. Silva.) 
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But there is a way out: to accept that the soul does not have in itself the species 
of material objects prior to the use of the senses and that the soul only gets to 
know these objects through the reception of their species in the sense organs 
does not mean for Kilwardby that the receptivity of the sense organs must be 
extended to the sensory soul. 27 Sense organs are passive with respect to the 
likenesses generated by the object, “by means of which [i.e., likenesses] the 
sensible things are sensed”, 28 but the soul does not receive these likenesses or 
species as a patient receives from an agent. 29 The being-affected which accord¬ 
ing to Aristotle and Augustine takes place in perception is a state of the body 
only, not of the sensory soul, 30 as the soul cannot be affected by the material 
object and its species. 31 There is no action of the body upon the soul but rather 
an action of the soul, assimilating itself to the affection of the body. 32 

Kilwardby’s restriction on the change caused by the object is motivated by 
a basic ontological commitment according to which the world was created 
as having a hierarchic ordination; within such creation, inferior and material 
things, such as bodies, do not act but rather are acted upon by superior and 
immaterial things, such as souls. If this is so in the macro-cosmos (in mundo 
maiori), it is also the case among human beings (which comprise of a kind of 
cosmos or world on their own). 33 Therefore, 


27) The being acted upon (passio ) “non est nisi impressio similitudinis obiecti in ipso organo 
facta.” (DSF 103, 77.21-2; emphasis added.) 

2S) “Set cognicionem sensualem a sensibilibus causari, non uidetur aliud nisi quod species 
sensibilium, per quas sentiuntur, ingerantur sensibus per ipsa sensibilia.” (OI 76, 88; DSF 76, 
71.27-29.) 

29) “Item, in 6 De musica, capitulo 14, ubi declarat quomodo anima non patitur a corpore, set 
omnino facit in illo et de illo [...] Ex hiis omnibus constat Augustinum intedere quod spiritus 
sensitivus dum sentit non recipit ymagines sensibilium a corpore tanquam patiens ab agente.” 
(DSF 54, 67.6-16.) 

30 > DSF 114; 118; 122. 

31) DSF 103, 77.34-5. In Quaestiones in Librum Secundum Sententiarum, ed. G. Leibold 
(Munich, 1992) (hereafter QLIIS), 160, 445.111-2, where he is discussing whether the body 
can affect the soul, Kilwardby turns to Augustine’s mus. 6.5.8 and Gn. lift. 12.16.33 as two 
authoritative instances where Augustine denies in an absolute manner the possibility of some¬ 
thing as spiritual as the soul being affected by something as material as the body. See also QLIIS 
162 where he refers to the mus. 6.5.9; 4.7. 

32) “[...] actione animae se ipsam assimulantis passioni factae in corpore, et non actione corporis 
in animam.” (QLIS 68, 203.141-142.) 

33 > DSF 56, 67-8.28-05. 
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in Augustine’s view what is inconvenient is not that a soul as having such and such a func¬ 
tion should be said to be acted upon by a body, but that a soul qua soul, and qua more 
excellent than the body by nature, should be said to be acted upon by a body. 34 

Following Augustine, Kilwardby argues that it is impossible for the body, the 
sense object, and the species 35 —each of which is lower on the scale of being 
than the soul—to act upon the soul, to go beyond their corporeal nature. 36 
The less noble, i.e., that which is material (the object and its species), 
cannot bring about as an efficient cause a spiritual (i.e., non corporeal) image 
of itself in that which is more noble, the soul (DSF 62). Now, if neither 
the body, nor the object, nor the species can act upon the soul, how can per¬ 
ception be explained? 

The sense organ is affected by the species flowing from the sensible object, 
but contrary to what he takes to be the Aristotelian model, Kilwardby argues 
that the soul actively reacts to this affection, assimilates itself (assimilat se) to or 
involves itself (conuoluendo se) with the species received in the sense organ, 
“makes itself like that organ, and makes in itself an image similar to the one in 
the organ” (DSF 117). 37 This image 


34) “Non enim inde est incoueniens Augustino, quia spiritus unde tabs uel tabs officii pati dica- 
tur a corpore, set quia spiritus unde spiritus et unde natura dignior corpore.” (OI 52, 83; 
DSF 52, 66.32-4.) 

35) If a body stands low on the scale of being, the species, as an accident, is even lower on that 
scale (DSF 60, 68.30-3). With arguments taken mainly from Augustine’s Gn. lift., Kilwardby 
argues that the soul is worthier (prestantiof) than the body (DSF 53) in such a way that even 
the image of the body in the soul is worthier than the body considered in its own substance 
(DSF 89). The body can act upon the soul by resistance only, and this resistance and difficulty is 
the source of pain (DSF 120). Cf. mus. 6.5.9. 

3 ® “Actio sensibibs uel ymaginis eius non ascendit ultra limites corporalis nature.” (DSF 103, 
34-35.) See also DSF 47, where Kilwardby refers to Gn. lift. 12.16. This excerpt is followed by 
a series of references to other texts of Augustine (namely Gn. lift. 12.20; mus. 6.5 & 5.9) where 
the same principle is stated: “These words and similar ones of Augustine clearly intend to show 
that a body does not impress a sensible image in the sentient spirit .” (DSF 50; emphasis added.) 
There is an impossibility of, as Cees Leijenhorst calls it, “upward causality”; ‘Cajetan and Suarez 
on Agent Sense: Metaphysics and Epistemology in Late Aristotelian Thought”, in Forming the 
Mind: Essays on the Internal Senses and the Mind/Body Problem from Avicenna to the Medical 
Enlightenment, ed. H. Lagerlund (Berlin, 2007), 238. 

37) DSF 117; see also DSF 103. The image in the soul is not the same as the image in the sense 
organ: “[...] hie similitudo de similitudine que erat in organo non eadem omnino.” (DSF 118, 
81.8-9.) 
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comes into existence by virtue of the sensory soul embracing, and involving with, the 
species found in the organ. It is in this way that one should understand the physical 
doctrine concerning the way sensing occurs, and then Aristotle’s doctrine will accord 
with Augustine’s. 38 

Augustine is right in asserting that the image of a sensible object in the soul is 
not the result of the action of the sensible object bringing about its likeness but 
rather of the soul’s motion running counter to the effect on the body, which 
is brought about by the sensory stimulus. 39 Motion must here be understood 
as the process which leads to the image (i.e., the process by which the image 
comes to be in the soul) or the image itself, as that which is acquired by the 
process. 40 The point can be extended thus: 

If, however, you wish to have it in the Augustinian way, it can be said that [...] the spirit 
forms in itself and from itself the image of the exterior thing in the imitation of the image 
received in the sense [organ] . 4I 


3S) “Fit autem ipsa a spiritu sensitiuo complectente et conuoluente secum speciem in organo 
inuentam. Et sic est intelligenda doctrina phisica de modo sentiendi, et tunc concordabit cum 
Augustino.” (OI 113, 97; DSF 113, 80.12-5.) 

391 “[...] sentire in corpore non est aliquidpati a corpore, set in eius passionibus attencius agere.” 
(OI 54, 83; DSF 54, 67.10-1.) Kilwardby grounds this statement in a passage of the mus. 6.5. 
See also QLIS 35, 84-5.152-75; and QLIS 68, 203.135-143. The image in the soul is made, not 
as the result of a ‘physical response to exterior impressions’, as Veenstra (p. 10) argues, but the 
spiritual motion of the soul. It is not the animal spirit which assimilates itself to the impressions 
in the sense organs (see Veenstra, p. 11), but the sensory soul or the incorporeal sensitive spirit, 
to use Kilwardby’s terminology. As Kilwardby makes clear, the image is found in the corporeal 
spirit only because the sensory soul imprints it there in order to motivate the corporeal spirit to 
carry on its ‘orders’. 

401 DSF 150, 90.3-5. See Augustine, mus. 6.11.32, 68-9. On this motion, see DSF 166, 93.29- 
31; DSF 167, 94.5-7; and De Tempore 65. 

40 “Sin autem vis tenere modum Augustini, dici potest quod [...] spiritus in se format et de 
se imaginem rei forinsecae ad imitationem imaginis receptae in sensu.” ( Quaestiones in Librum 
Tertium Sententiarum, Teil 1: Christologie, ed. E. Gossmann (Munich, 1982), (herafter QLIII1S) 
44, 189-190.103-7; emphasis added, translation by J.F. Silva). Kilwardby here is reacting to the 
two theses, probably from Richard Fishacre, that (i) the soul has many species of the same object, 
some innate, others acquired by sense perception; (ii) the sensible species serve the purpose of 
exciting the soul to look within itself for the images of sense objects: “[...] ut excitata quodam- 
modo per illas quae in sensu sunt, convertat se super illas intuendas quas in se habet”. Fishacre’s 
text (In I Sent., d.3) reads: “Cum ergo species sensibiles veniunt ad cor, excitatur anima per has 
ad intuendum species intelligibiles in se ipsa”; R. James Long, The Problem of the Soul in Richard 
Fishacre’s Commentary on the Sentences (Unpublished PhD dissertation, University of Toronto, 
1968), p. *31. Kilwardby accepts these with respect to the soul of Christ but not the human 
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The soul, by conforming itself to the sensible species in the sense organ, makes 
in and from itself—i.e., by means of its own natural power and out of its 
substance—the images of sensible things. 42 The image in the soul is, therefore, 
nothing but the soul assimilated to the cognizable exterior thing. 43 At the 
centre of Kilwardby’s theory of sense perception is what one may call the cha¬ 
meleonic capacity of the soul: as with the chameleon ( chamaeleo ), the colour 
in the environment is merely the necessary but not the sufficient cause of 
change; in fact, it is the nature of the chameleon that is the efficient cause 
of change. 44 For Kilwardby, the sensible object is the causa sine qua non of 
sense perception, the necessary condition for the image in the sensory soul to 
come into existence; 45 but the efficient cause per se of perception is the sensory 
soul (DSF 116). 

What is particularly important to emphasize is that Kilwardby makes this 
image-formation the result of the attention (attencio) that the soul devotes to 
the body. Sense perception is an intentional process, and intentionality, here, 
is meant to convey the state of the soul as the form and the “ruler” of the body. 
Intentionality thus means the soul’s attentiveness to the body; 46 it expresses 
not the images’ way of being in the soul but the relation of the soul to the 
body. The soul attends to the affections of the body—which do not pass 
unnoticed by the soul (DSF 102)—and directs itself towards the sensible 
objects, which are the cause of those bodily affections, in order to protect 
the body, which is the instrument of the soul for knowing sensible things 
(DSF 101). Due to this attention, the soul ‘automatically’ makes (i.e., without 


42) “[...] spiritus ipse senciens in se formet corporalium et sensibilium ymagines.” (DSF 68, 
70.15.) See also DSF 134. 

43 > DSF 103, 77.15-25; 125, 83.23-6. See also QLIS 68, 202.109-12. 

44) QLIIS 157, 432.101-3 (however, here Kilwardby says only that the chameleon changes 
according to the diversitatem colomm quos videt). The image of the chameleon, applied to an 
explanation of the process of sense perception, is used by Augustine in trin. 11.2.5. 

45) “Est autem ymago in organo uel organum ymagine formatum causa sine qua non fieret 
ymago in spiritu sentiente, set causa eius effectiua non est.” (DSF 103, 77.32-34.) “[...] tarn 
cognicio intellectiua quam sensitiua causatur a rebus sensibilibus sicut a causa sine qua non 
fieret, non tamen sicut a causa principaliter et per effectiua cognicionis et informatiua anime, set 
sicut ab instrumento necessario uel occasione necessaria.” (and DSF 123, 82.28-32.) See Veen- 
stra, ‘The Subtle Knot’, 9; Silva, ‘Robert Kilwardby’, 93. 

4 ® See mus. 6.9; Gn. lift. 8.21.42; O’Daly, Augustine’s Philosophy of Mind, 44; DSF 119. 
On intentionality, see Dominik Perler, Theories de I’intentionnalite au moyen Age (Paris, 2003); 
Richard Sorabji, ‘From Aristotle to Brentano: the Development of the Concept of Intentionality’, 
Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy. Supplementary Volume, 1991, 227-259. See also Ancient 
and Medieval Theories of Intentionality, ed. Dominik Perler (Leiden, 2001). 
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being aware of itself making) images of every sensory impression affecting the 
body (DSF 125). Attention is then what makes sense experience possible. 

Sensation combines passive and active aspects: there is passivity because 
sense organs are receptive to sensible species (DSF 57), and there is activity in 
the soul’s assimilacio to the body’s passio , 47 Now, only after the soul finishes 
making the image, the sensory soul becomes aware of (turns its eye, or pays 
attention, to) itself assimilated to the species in the sense organ. 48 Taking the 
common Aristotelian example of the wax and the seal, Kilwardby argues that 

if you place a seal before wax so that it touches it, and you assume the wax has a life by 
which it turns itself towards the seal and by striking against it comes to be like it, by turning 
its eye upon itself it sees in itself the image of the seal. 49 

The contrast with an Aristotelian passive account is clear. In Kilwardby’s the¬ 
ory it is as it were the wax which, by pressing itself against the seal, makes itself 
like the seal. The sensory soul, he continues, sees itself se talem, i.e., as having 
the image of the object. Kilwardby’s reading of the example reveals how he 
unequivocally attributes the initiative to the sensory soul which presses itself 
against the seal rather than receiving the motion from outside and, further¬ 
more, that what the soul sees is the image (of the thing) in itself. Although 
the soul perceives the image (sentitur ymago) it has made in and by itself 
(DSF 125), and it perceives the external object by means of this image, 50 
the terminus of the intention of the soul (the intencio sentiendi) is neither the 
image in itself nor the species informing the sense organ, but it is the sensible 


47) QLIS 68, 203.135-143. See also QLIS 35, 84-5.152-75; mus., VI.5.9-10, 27-31; O’Daly, 
Augustine’s Philosophy of Mind, 84-5; L. Spruit, Species intelligibilis, 180-2; DSF 102, 77.2-3. 

4S) DSF 104. The sensory soul does not, in Kilwardby’s view, distinguish between the species in 
the sense organ and the image in the soul. Kilwardby points out, as does Augustine in trin. 
11.3.6, that only reason can distinguish between these two images. 

49) “[...] si posueris sigillum coram cera et ita quod tangat earn, et posueris ceram habere uitam 
qua se conuertat ad sigillum, et inpingendo in illud assimilet se illi, et in se aciem reflectendo 
uideat in se ymaginem sigilli.” (OI 103, 94; DSF 103, 77.27-8.) See trin. 11.2.3; QLIIS 138, 
368-69.173-90. In DSF 116-17, Kilwardby offers a second way to read the analogy: it is not the 
seal itself that is the efficient cause of the image in the wax; rather, that which impresses the seal 
upon the wax is the efficient cause per se of the image. In the same way, only incidentally is the 
image in the sense organ the efficient cause of the image in the soul. Rather, the sensory soul is 
per se the efficient cause of this image coming to be in itself. 

50) “Et sic sendt sensibile forinsecum per ymaginem quam in se formauit.” (DSF 103, 77.31-2.) 
See also DSF 104, and especially DSF 110-111. 
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thing. 51 Intentionality, then, also means that the image in the soul is an image 
of the sensible object, and the intention of the soul is directed to the extra-mental 
object, not to the image by the means of which the object is perceived. 

Kilwardby assumes that for the soul to assimilate itself to (i.e., to make itself 
like) the species in the sense organ is to assimilate itself to the sensible object 
(DSF 124); the reasoning seems to be that if the species in the sense organ is 
a likeness of the sensible object, and the image in the soul is a likeness of the 
species in the sense organ, then the image in the soul is a likeness of the sen¬ 
sible object. Kilwardby is clearly trying to avoid portraying the image in a 
strong representationalist sense: what the soul perceives is the object, not the 
species in the sense organ or itself as such, but itself as having the image of 
the object. 

There is another benefit in such an account: as perception requires, in 
addition to the soul’s attention towards the effects of the body—the soul’s 
turning to itself—the soul does not get confused even in the presence of many 
stimuli, since 

the species of many sensed things may exist simultaneously in one corporeal spirit, though, 
of them all, only those to which an intention of the soul {intencio animi ) directed on some 
occasion are perceived {apparent)? 2 

All the images of the sensory impressions made by the soul are stored in the 
power of memory (and thus can be present in the corporeal spirit by the action 
of the sensory soul, not the other way around), but only those images upon 
which the soul directs its attention are perceived. In the same way, when a 
human being is asleep, the species flowing from the sense objects continue 
to impress the sense organs, but these impressions do not cause any acts of 


51) “Set adhuc dices: Si spiritus sentiens primo conuertit aciem in se et deinde in suum organum, 
quare non dicitur sentire se et organum? Responsio. Quia non conuertit aciem in hec nisi in 
quantum sunt informata a sensibili, nec in hiis sistit acies, set transit in sensibile; nec in hiis 
terminatur intencio sentiendi, nec actio ipsa, set sensibile et finis quod extra est. Et ideo illud 
solum recte dicitur sentiri.” (DSF 110-111, 79.21-6.) 

52) “[...] multorum sensatorum species simul sunt in uno spiritu corporeo, de quibus non appar¬ 
ent nisi illi in quas aliqua occasione dirigitur intencio animi.” (OI 203, 123; DSF 203, 104.25- 
7.) As Cees Leijenhorst remarks, to explain why not all objects affecting the sense organs are 
perceived was a problem for an Aristotelian theory of sense perception; ‘ATTENTION PLEASE! 
Theories of Selective Attention in Late Aristotelian and Early Modern Philosophy’, in Mind, 
Cognition and Representation. The Tradition ofCommentaries on Aristotle’s De anima, ed. P.J.J.M. 
Bakker & J.M.M.H. Thijssen (Aldershot, 2008), 205. 
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perception without the attention of the soul. 53 They remain for some time in 
the sense organs and then disappear, just as when we look for a long time at a 
strong light, the impression remains even after we cease to look at it (DSF 
202). The passivity of the sense organ explains the persistence of after-images 
but not the persistence of those images in the soul (perception includes physi¬ 
ological changes, but it is not limited to these, nor are the physiological 
changes the cause of the acts of the soul). 

What Kilwardby allows himself to say, as he defends the species in medio 
doctrine, is that the affection of the sense organs and the formation of images 
are constantly taking place: the body is affected by different species, and the 
soul continuously reacts to those affections, forming the images of those like¬ 
nesses that are impressed (in the sense organ). However, it is only sometimes 
that the soul pays attention to (ergo perceives) some of those images (no rea¬ 
son being given for the perception of some rather than others). The soul forms 
the image and only then senses it, whether this is done in two successive 
instants of time or simultaneously, although the formation is naturally prior 
to the sensing (DSF 125-27). The soul is able to form an image which corre¬ 
sponds to the extra-mental thing because it is naturally endowed with such a 
capacity (DSF 127; it is, he says, “led by a natural instinct”, DSF 128), but it 
only senses the image once it turns its eye upon itself. But because the soul is 
not aware of its own motion of reaction (i.e., image formation), Kilwardby 
strengthens his claim that the external object is an immediate object of percep¬ 
tion, whereas the image and the motion through which it is formed are just 
the means by which the object comes to be in the soul of the perceiver. 

However, this explanation gives rise to problems of its own, since it seems 
to imply that the soul makes images of corporeal objects of which it is not 
aware and that it is not aware that it makes them. With respect to this latter 
aspect, the wax-example offers significant evidence: the soul is aware of the 
object (via species in the sense organ) only by being aware of the image it 
has made in and by itself. Kilwardby seems to be implying that the sensory 
soul does not know itself except insofar as it perceives an external object, 
as it only turns to itself when informed by the image of that object; one 
may wonder how and why the soul turns its eye to itself, if it is not aware 
of itself having such an image. Kilwardby himself does not raise the question, 
and it seems difficult to point out an answer which would convincingly 
dismiss the problem. 


53) Moreover, during sleep no image-formation takes place, due to the inactivity of the senses. 
On sleep and attention, see DSF 268-269. 
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Furthermore, Kilwardby describes how some rather than other images 
receive the attention of the soul (that is, with the soul turning to those images) 
but not why the soul selects those images as the targets of its attention. In the 
only attempt to formulate an explanation, Kilwardby says that it is due to the 
intensity of one (e.g., ray) above the others. 54 Kilwardby’s expression is plain: 
“according as the affection of the body is greater or less, the attention of 
the soul which goes forward to meet the affection will be greater or less”. 55 
Now, if the intensity of the reaction is proportional to the intensity of the 
affection, that is, if the soul reacts differently to a bright light than to a dim 
one (DSF 100), this seems to assess a causal relation that goes beyond what 
Kilwardby wishes to admit: the intensity of Xseems to be the cause of the soul 
attending to Xrather than Y. Kilwardby, however, justifies the proportionality 
of the reaction with the need of the sensory soul, as the form of the body, to 
protect and preserve the body it informs. 56 

To conclude, Kilwardby restricts the influence of sensible species to their 
effect on the sense organs and grants to the active nature of the sensory soul, 
which attends to the bodily affections, the role of the true cause of percep¬ 
tion. 57 Following Augustine, Kilwardby equates the spirituality of the soul 
with its superiority and activity: the soul is active with respect to the body, and 
the soul’s impassibility is grounded on its ontological superiority. In following 
this approach, Kilwardby sides with a more Augustinian view on sense percep¬ 
tion, and his distinction between the soul as the efficient cause per se of percep¬ 
tion and the object as the incidental cause might be at the root of Olivi’s 
distinction between the apprehensive powers of the soul as the efficient cause 
of perception and the object as the terminative cause. 


4. Peter of John Olivi on the Active Nature of Perception 

Olivi’s theory of perception has been studied to some extent in earlier scholar¬ 
ship. He is known as the first thinker to present a thorough criticism of species 
theories of perception, which presuppose that the soul is passive with respect 


54) DSF 203. In this passage, Kilwardby remarks that of the many rays which reach the eye at 
a certain moment, one excels over the others in such a way that it outshines the others—which 
I take to mean that its image is formed, although not necessarily attended to. 

55) “[...] et secundum quod maior uel minor est affectio corporis, erit et maior et minor attencio 
spiritus occurrentis.” (OI 102, 93; DSF 102, 76.35-7.) 

56) DSF 99-101. See also QLIII1S 46, 216.633-635. 

57 > DSF 92. See also DSF 198. 
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to external objects in sense perception. His criticism has been shown to stem 
from both ontological and epistemological problems that he sees in species 
theories. Moreover, the central ideas that form the basis of his own theory 
have been discussed in literature. 58 

Yet, as earlier scholarship has almost exclusively depicted Olivi’s view as a 
critical reaction to intramissive species theories—such as those presented by 
Aquinas and the so-called perspectivists—it has presented a somewhat biased 
picture of his thought. The similarities between his view and the other propo¬ 
nents of the active nature of the soul in perception have been neglected, and 
the fact that his criticism is not aimed only at species theories has not been 
noted with sufficient clarity. Olivi’s discussions concerning the ontological 
and epistemological problems of various kinds of species theories is a part of a 
larger scale critical engagement with many different types of theories of per¬ 
ception which were defended during the thirteenth century. His criticism 
comes from two directions. First, he argues that all theories that incorporate 
sensible species are in fact versions of representationalism, and as such they 
have to be rejected as inadequate in accounting for cognitive processes. 
Second, he argues that the soul must be active in perception, and therefore the 
soul cannot be acted upon by objects. The latter aspect of his criticism has 
been less studied in the literature. It stems ultimately from his understanding 
of the ontological superiority of the soul, which is closely related to his con¬ 
ception of the freedom of the will and thus theologically loaded, but it has also 
philosophical consequences. 

Coming from these two directions, Olivi ends up rejecting not only species 
theories but all kinds of views that depict perception as a passive reception of 
external stimuli. Moreover, his epistemological worries lead him to also criti¬ 
cize Augustinian theories and even to reject Augustine’s own definition of 
perception. Although Olivi accepts Augustine’s ideas concerning the onto¬ 
logical superiority and impassibility of the soul 59 and uses an Augustinian 
conception of the active nature of the soul to criticize passive theories of 


5S) Pasnau, Theories of Cognition, 121-4, 130-4, 168-81; Perler, Theories de I’intentionnalite, 
43-75; Spruit, Species Intelligibilis, 215-24; Katherine H. Tachau, Vision and Certitude in the Age 
of Ockham: Optics, Epistemology and the Foundations of Semantics 1250-1345 (Leiden, 1988), 
3-26, 39-54; Juhana Toivanen, Animal Consciousness: Peter Olivi on Cognitive Functions of the 
Sensitive Soul (Jyvaskyla, 2009), 60-73. 

591 Petrus Ioannis Olivi, Quaestiones in secundum librum sententiarum, ed. B. Jansen, Bibliotheca 
franciscana scholastica medii aevi IV-VI (Florence, 1922-26) (hereafter 11 Sent) q. 58, 437-515 
(esp. 461-515) andq. 72-4, 1-135. 
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perception, he rejects Augustine’s view by appealing to epistemological and 
phenomenological considerations. 

In the rest of the article we shall analyse (i) Olivi’s use of Augustinian ideas, 
(ii) the criticism he aims against earlier theories of perception, and (iii) the 
reasons why he diverges from the Augustinian view. In this way, we intend to 
enrich the existing picture of Olivi’s theory of cognition. It needs to be noted 
that we shall not present a thorough analysis of Olivi’s own theory because 
that has been done sufficiently elsewhere. 60 However, we will (iv) suggest a 
new interpretation of Olivi’s conception of attention which enables the 
soul to bring about intentional acts of cognition. This interpretation will solve 
a problem within his theory of perception, which has been pointed out in 
literature. 

By comparing Olivi’s view to that of Kilwardby’s, we want to argue that 
despite its originality, the former view is not isolated but grows from a medi¬ 
eval Augustinian tradition of emphasizing the active nature of the soul. How¬ 
ever, in certain respects Olivi is more radical than Kilwardby as a defender of 
the active nature of the soul in sense perception. He rejects the idea that the 
soul perceives external objects by the bodily changes which they cause. He 
thinks that the soul must be capable of apprehending external objects directly 
and immediately, since otherwise it would perceive only internal representa¬ 
tions of those objects, and this would lead to epistemological problems of 
representationalism. The soul intentionally turns itself directly to the external 
world. In this way, Olivi rejects the Aristotelian scheme more thoroughly than 
anyone before him by appealing to Augustinian notions. Yet he does not 
accept Augustine’s ideas in full either, preferring to develop his own view. 

The Ontological Superiority of the Soul 

The most extensive discussions concerning sense perception in Olivi’s works 
can be found in questions 58 and 72-4 of the second part of his Summa quaes- 
tionum super Sententias . 61 The ontological superiority of the soul is dealt with 
especially in questions 72-4, where Olivi discusses the relation between 
corporeal objects and the spiritual powers of the soul and the efficient causes 
of cognitive acts. Like Kilwardby, he draws on Augustine, claiming that 


60) See note 58 above. 

61) Question 58 is written between 1277-9 in Narbonne, and it is explicitly directed against 
some unnamed Averroists ( Averroistae ); Sylvain Piron, ‘Olivi et les averroi'stes’, Freiburger 
Zeitschrift fur Philosophic und Theologie , 53-1 (2006), 251-309. According to Sylvain Piron’s 
unpublished dissertation, questions 72-4 date from 1281-2, when Olivi was in Montpellier. 
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corporeal objects cannot act upon the spiritual soul or its powers, since the 
soul is ontologically superior to the body and to corporeal objects of the exter¬ 
nal world. 62 Although he acknowledges that the soul is a form of the body, his 
view on the relation between the two is far from Aristotelian hylomorphism. 
The soul is a spiritual entity, one that is composed of so-called spiritual matter 
that is informed by sensitive and intellectual forms. It is connected to the body 
because the sensitive form of the soul is a form of the physical body as well, 
but it still retains a certain level of independence with respect to the body. 63 
Olivi makes a sharp distinction between spiritual beings and corporeal objects, 
appealing to the distinction between two kinds of matter—the spiritual mat¬ 
ter of the soul and the corporeal matter of the body. The soul, being a spiritual 
entity, is ontologically superior to the body, and this ontological superiority 
applies to the sensitive powers of the soul (the external and internal senses) as 
well as to the intellectual powers (the intellect and the will). 64 

The independence of the soul with respect to the body is best seen in Olivi’s 
arguments for the idea that corporeal objects cannot cause changes in the soul 
and its powers. His arguments are based on the separation of corporeal and 
extended objects from spiritual and unextended entities—a distinction which 
reminds one of Descartes’ res extensa and res cogitans , 65 According to Olivi, the 
cognitive powers and acts of the soul are spiritual and simple: 

For, a simple and spiritual act cannot be caused (influxive gignt) by an extended and corpo¬ 
real species. But all cognitive acts are simple and spiritual. This is clear because [...] every 
being that is capable of cognition, as such, exceeds infinitely everything that lacks cognition 
and a power of cognizing. It is clear also from the immediate subject of an act of cognition. 
As has been said, an act of cognition can primarily and immediately exist only in a simple 
and spiritual power of the soul. 66 


621 IISent. q. 72, 15-39. 

63) For discussion on Olivi’s conception of the metaphysics of the soul, see Robert Pasnau, 
‘Olivi on the Metaphysics of Soul’, Medieval Philosophy and Theology 6 (1997), 109-132; Mikko 
Yrjonsuuri, ‘The Soul as an Entity: Dante, Aquinas, and Olivi’, in Forming the Mind, 82-9; 
V. Mauro, ‘La disputa de anima tra Vitale du Four e Pietro di Giovanni Olivi’, Studi medievali 
38:1 (1997), 89-138. 

64) See, e.g., IISent. q. 54, 282-3; ibid., q. 58, 461-515. 

65) Tachau, Vision and Certitude, 46. 

66) “Quarto, quia actus simplex et spiritualis non potest influxive gigni a specie extensa et corpo- 
rali. Sed omnis actus cognitivus est simplex et spiritualis. Quod clamat non solum communis 
ratio cognitionis, quae in tantum est nobilis ut Deo proprie ascribatur et per quam omne cogno¬ 
sces, in quantum tale, in infinitum excedit omne quod caret cognitione et potentia cogno- 
scendi. Immo etiam clamat hoc eius immediatum subiectum, quia sicut dictum est, non potest 
primo et immediate esse nisi in simplici et spirituali potentia animae.” (II Sent q. 73, 83-4.) 
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Corporeal and extended objects (or species) cannot bring about the acts of the 
soul because the latter belong to a higher ontological level, which Olivi marks 
off by using the concepts of simplicity and spirituality. Cognitive acts of the 
soul require that the powers of the soul be simple and spiritual. 

We cannot provide a detailed discussion of these two concepts in this con¬ 
text. However, in order to understand how they are related to Olivi’s idea of 
the ontological superiority of the soul, a few ideas must be clarified. First, 
Olivi thinks that the simplicity of the soul accounts for the soul’s ability to 
have cognitive acts, even in the case of non-human animals: 

Augustine says that the acts are received in the powers of their [viz. brute animals] souls 
because the organs are not susceptible to these kinds of simple acts or species unless they are 
informed by simple powers. [...] Since the acts are simple [...] the subject which receives 
them must have substantial simplicity by which it can be prepared to receive and to sustain 
them. This is the simplicity of the soul, and its powers, and the simple imposition of the 
powers to the organs. Thus, insofar as the organs have one simple substantial form and one 
simple sensitive being, they are capable of having the nature of a single subject (habere 
rationem unius subjecti), which is, as it were, simple in relation to the acts, although the 
organs are extended. 67 

Simplicity in this sense does not mean lack of distinct parts because the soul 
as a whole is simple, although it is composed of several partial forms and pow¬ 
ers. It does not primarily even mean lack of extension, even though the soul 
and its powers are in themselves unextended. As Olivi puts it, “the soul is not 
simple by the simplicity of smallness, which is the kind of simplicity of a point 
[...] Rather, it is simple by a spiritual simplicity, and it has in itself the mag¬ 
nitude of essence, power, and composition of diverse formal natures.”. 68 
Unlike a point, which lacks extension but still belongs to the genus of quantity 
and does not exclude corporeality, 69 the soul and its powers are simple in a 


67) “Dicuntur tamen ab Augustino recipi in earum potentiis, quia organa non sunt susceptiva 
huiusmodi actuum aut specierum simplicium, nisi prout sunt informata ipsis potentiis simplici- 
bus. [...] Quia cum ipsi actus sint simplices [...] oportet quod subiectum in quo recipiuntur 
habeat aliquant simplicitatem substantialem per quam possit ordinari ad receptionem et susten- 
tationem illarum. Haec autem est simplicitas ipsius animae et potentiarum eius et simplex infor- 
matio organorum ab eis. Unde licet ipsa organa sint extensa, prout tamen habent unam formam 
substantialem simplicem et unum esse sensitivum simplex, possunt habere rationem unius sub- 
iecti quasi simplicis respectu ipsorum actuum.” (IISent. q. 58, 512-3.) 

6S) “Anima non est simplex simplicitate parvitatis, qualis est simplicitas punctalis [...] sed potius 
est simplex simplicitate spirituali habente in se magnitudinem essentiae et virtutis et composi- 
tionem diversarum naturarum formalium.”(//Se«f. q. 49, 17.) 

®> II Sent. q. 58, 456. 
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spiritual way, and the spiritual simplicity distinguishes them from the lower 
ontological level of corporeal objects. 

Spirituality and simplicity often go hand in hand, but Olivi seems to think 
that neither of them can be reduced to the other. There are simple things, such 
as points, which are not spiritual, and spiritual things which are not simple— 
at least not in all the possible senses of simplicity. Olivi uses these concepts to 
rule out a special ontological class of things. The soul and its cognitive acts 
have a “simple and spiritual being, that is, an animated, living, and sensitive 
being” which cannot be attributed to corporeal matter because “to attribute 
such a kind of being is to elevate corporeal matter to participation in the most 
united kind of being which transcends all corporeal and extended being. It 
would give the matter a kind of substantial being that is much higher than 
some corporeal being.” 70 It is easy to see that Olivi is distinguishing extended 
and passive matter from living, simple, unextended, and active soul—in a way 
that comes very close to Descartes’ two substances. 

Olivi presents philosophical arguments in favour of the spirituality of cog¬ 
nitive acts, but for the most part this is almost a presupposition for him. For 
instance, when he argues that the cognitive powers of the soul are not passive 
with respect to external objects, he first presents several arguments to the con¬ 
trary, and one of the most important of these counter-arguments purports to 
show that external objects are capable of causing cognitive acts of the soul 
because they are capable of bringing about simple and spiritual effects. 71 Olivi 
rejects this argument, but the fact is that Olivi’s own view and the counter¬ 
argument concur in their starting point: cognitive acts are simple and spiri¬ 
tual. The same tendency to take this idea as evident is present throughout 
Olivi’s discussion of sense perception. 72 

Because corporeal and extended objects can bring about only corporeal and 
extended effects, they are incapable of causing anything directly in the soul, 
and therefore they cannot be efficient causes of cognitive acts. 73 It is important 
to note that Olivi does not deny that corporeal objects are capable of bringing 
about changes in the sense organs. The human (and animal) body is a corpo¬ 
real object, and therefore there is nothing problematic in the idea that external 


701 “[...] esse simplex et spirituale, id est, animatum seu vivum et sensitivum; quia dare tale esse 
est elevare materiam corporalem ad participationem esse unitissimi transcendentis omne esse 
corporale et extensum, et ideo hoc est dare materiae quoddam esse substantiale longe altius 
quam sit aliquod esse corporale.” (IISent. q. 73, 88.) 

71) IISent. q. 58, 400-3, 437-61. 

72) See, e.g., IISent. q. 58, 502. 

73 > IISent. q. 58, 437-9, 452-6, 461-515; ibid., q. 72, 18-24; ibid., q. 73, 82-90. 
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objects cause changes in it. For instance, Olivi explains the fact that looking at 
the sun too long destroys our eyes by appealing to corporeal changes that the 
sun causes in the eyes, and he seems to allow for other kinds of influences as 
well. 74 What Olivi denies is that the bodily changes that external objects bring 
about in the sense organs would amount to perception. The soul’s cognitive 
activity takes place primarily in the soul and only secondarily in the body: 
“For a cognitive act is primarily and immediately in the power and not in the 
organ. This is why it cannot be in the organ in any way unless the organ is 
informed by the cognitive power by a natural priority.” 75 The ontological supe¬ 
riority of the soul leads to a certain type of substance dualism, and Olivi’s criti¬ 
cism of theories which depict sense perception as a passive process in which the 
soul is acted upon by external objects is partly based on a dualistic ontology. 

Criticism of Earlier Theories of Perception 

Since the soul cannot be acted upon by external objects, it has to be active in 
its cognitive processes—that is, it has to cause its own acts. From this Augus- 
tinian starting point, Olivi tackles different kinds of theories of perception 
which have as a common feature that they depict perception as a passive pro¬ 
cess. Then again, part of his criticism is based on epistemological consider¬ 
ations: he thinks that species theories of cognition are incompatible with direct 
realism and that they lead to problems of representationalism. This line of 
thinking applies also to certain theories which acknowledge that the soul is 
active but which explain the process of perception by appealing to sensible 
species. Because Olivi’s criticism stems from these two directions, he rejects 
certain commonly accepted features of both passive and active theories of per¬ 
ception, and although he is a fierce opponent of species theories of cognition, 
the species doctrine is only a partial target of his critique. There are three types 
of theories that he finds problematic, 76 namely, those that portray the cogni¬ 
tive acts of the soul as being caused by: 

(a) external objects, 

(b) species which are caused by objects, and 

(c) species which are caused by the powers of the soul. 


74) See, e.g., IISent. q. 58, 480, 484; ibid., q. 61, 582. 

75) “Nam actus cognitivus primo et immediatius est in potentia quam in eius organo, unde nec 
in organo potest aliquo modo esse, nisi sit informatum per ipsam potentiam cognitivam et hoc 
prius naturaliter.” (IISent. q. 73, 83.) 

7 « II Sent. q. 58, 461-2. 
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Olivi’s criticism of these views appears first in question 58, where his primary 
intention is to defend the freedom of the will. He notes that many have come 
to believe that the will is a passive power because they think that all the other 
powers of the soul are passive. 77 By contrast, Olivi thinks that the will can be 
genuinely free only if it is active, which means that it has to be capable of caus¬ 
ing its own acts. 78 In order to defend this idea, Olivi adopts an original strat¬ 
egy: he points out that not only the will but also all the other powers of the 
soul can be understood as active in this sense. The idea of the active nature of 
even the sensitive powers of the soul is not original, to be sure. We have 
already seen that, for instance, Kilwardby argues in its favour. But Olivi differs 
from Kilwardby as he uses the idea to underscore the freedom of the will. 

Theories of the types (a) and (b) depict the soul as passive with respect to 
external objects: the acts are caused by the objects either directly or by the 
mediation of a species. Olivi rejects these views by appealing to the active 
nature of the soul in sense perception and by arguing that corporeal objects 
cannot cause changes in the soul due to the ontological superiority of the soul: 
“For, a corporeal species, which has location and extension, cannot produce a 
simple, spiritual, and vital ( vivus ) act of seeing. But the species which is gener¬ 
ated by the object in the organ is corporeal.” 79 

Olivi also points out that the theories of type (b) entail epistemological 
problems of representationalism, as they postulate intermediary sensible 
species. He thinks that if perception were mediated by species, the species 
would be the immediate objects of our perception instead of external objects. 
He understands species as certain kinds of internal representations of external 
objects; these representations veil us from actually perceiving external objects. 
Ultimately this leads to scepticism about the reliability of our cognitive 
capacities. 80 

Whereas the general Aristotelian view is that perception is an actualization 
of a passive potency inherent in the soul, Olivi thinks that perception is a 


771 IISent. q. 58, 461. See also ibid., q. 74, 124. 

7S) Bonnie Kent, Aristotle and the Franciscans: Gerald Odonis’ Commentary on the “Nicomachean 
Ethics” (Ann Arbor: UMI, 1984), 184-205; Mikko Yrjonsuuri, ‘Free Will and Self-Control in 
Peter Olivi’, in Emotions and Choice from Boethius to Descartes, ed. H. Lagerlund & M. Yrjon¬ 
suuri (Dordrecht, 2002), 99-128. 

79) “Quia a specie corporali situm et extensionem habente non potest produci actus videndi 
simplex et spiritualis et vivus. Sed species genita in organo ab obiecto est huiusmodi.” (II Sent. 
q. 58, 489) 

801 See II Sent. q. 58, 464-70; ibid., q. 73, 83-97; ibid., 74, 122-4, 130-1. For discussion, see 
Tachau, Vision and Certitude, 3-26, 39-54; Pasnau, Theories of Cognition, 236-47. 
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process in which the perceiving subject is active. It is something the subject 
does, not something he or she undergoes. Olivi claims that this is evident to 
us also from experience: “Moreover, we experience inwardly within ourselves 
that those acts [i.e., acts of the powers of our souls] issue from us and that we 
really perform them.” 81 

Olivi’s criticism of passive theories of perception has to be understood 
against this background. He thinks that action belongs to the agent, not to the 
patient. Thus, if perception amounted to being acted upon, the cognitive act 
would not belong to us but to the object: 

Because then understanding, perceiving, and desiring taken actively should be attributed to 
the objects and not to the powers, just as enlightening and heating are attributed to the sun 
or to fire rather than to the illuminated air. 82 

Olivi thinks that any activity belongs properly to the agent and not to the 
recipient, that is, activity belongs to the active party which brings the action 
about and not to the passive recipient of the action. Thus, his claim amounts 
to saying that if the act of seeing an apple is caused solely by the apple, we 
should say that the apple is seeing because it is active in the process of percep¬ 
tion. Moreover, he argues that an act receives its essence completely from the 
agent that produces it; thus there would be no reason to think that only human 
and non-human animals are capable of cognition if external objects were capa¬ 
ble of producing cognitive acts. A perceptual object would in this case, in 
principle, be capable of bringing about an act of cognition, not only in our 
cognitive powers but in everything else it happens to act upon. 83 

This idea may sound idiosyncratic, and in fact it presupposes the active 
nature of perception as a premise without proving it. Yet, it shows clearly how 
strongly Olivi conceives of cognitive acts as activity, not passivity. Our acts of 
perception cannot be caused by objects just because they are active. 

Philosophically, the most interesting line of the critique, however, is based 
on Olivi’s conception of the necessity of paying attention in order to be able 
to perceive: 


81) “Praeterea, nos intime experimur in nobis actus istos procedere a nobis et quod nos vere 
operamur illos.” {IISent. q. 58, 463-4. See also ibid., q. 72, 24; ibid., 38; ibid., q. 74, 124.) 

82) “Quia tunc intelligere aut sentire vel appetere active accepta potius deberent attribui ipsis 
obiectis quam ipsis potentiis, sicut et illuminare aut calefacere potius attribuitur soli vel igni 
quam aeri illuminato.” {IISent. q. 58, 463.) 

83 > II Sent. q. 58, 463-6. 
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Moreover, if the efficient principle of the act is only the species and not our power in any 
way, [I ask] why it is always necessary for there to be an actual orientation ( aspectus) to the 
object? And why are a kind of virtual stretching out of the power to the object and a kind 
of strong effort ( conatus ) of the power to understand, or to perceive, more intensively and 
efficaciously always necessary? 84 

We shall return to this below, but it is important to note that the starting 
point for Olivi’s criticism of the idea that the cognitive acts of the soul are 
caused by the species is the active nature of sense perception. The soul is 
depicted as directing itself, reaching out to external objects, and trying to 
make its perceptions better. 

Finally, Olivi does not accept theories of type (c), according to which the 
cognitive acts of the soul are brought about by species which are caused by the 
powers of the soul. He rejects this position even though it depicts the soul as 
active. Even if we suppose that the species which are generated by the soul 
might not veil the external objects from us, there is no reason to suppose that 
perception takes place by the mediation of species. Olivi’s first line of criticism 
is based on the principle of parsimony: if the powers of the soul are capable of 
producing a species which then causes a cognitive act, why are these powers 
not capable of producing a cognitive act in the first place? Moreover, he thinks 
that in order for the soul to produce a species representing a particular object, 
it would first have to look at the object. Otherwise there would be no explana¬ 
tion for the similarity between the species that is brought about by the soul 
and the object which the species should represent. However, looking at the 
object is already a cognitive act. Thus, even though not all versions of species 
theory deny the active nature of the soul or lead to epistemological problems, 
sensible species are still superfluous, according to Olivi. 85 

The same idea is also used to oppose a variation of theory (c) which claims 
that the powers of the soul must be excited by the objects before they can 
bring about species. Olivi points out that the only way external objects can 
excite the powers of the soul is by their similitudes. Understood in this way, 
there is no difference between theories (c) and (b), and the critique against the 
latter applies also to the former. Moreover, in order to have any role in the 


84) “Praeterea, si actus non est aliquo modo a potentia nostra tanquam a principio effectivo, 
sed solum ab ipsis speciebus: ad quid igitur requiritur semper actualis aspectus et quaedam 
virtualis protensio ipsius potentiae ad obiectum et quidam vehemens conatus ipsius ad intentius 
et efficacius intelligendum vel sentiendum?” {II Sent. q. 58, 466.) See Perler, Theories de 
Vintentionnalite , 61-71. 

S5) IISent. q. 58, 473; ibid., q. 74, 122-3. 
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process of perception, the excitative activity of the objects must somehow 
affect the powers of the soul. Olivi thinks that there are only two options: 
either the soul perceives the excitation or not. In the latter case the excitation 
has no role whatsoever, and in the former case we come back to the problems 
pertaining to theories of type (b). 86 

Olivi’s description of the theory of the type (c) does not exactly match with 
Kilwardby’s view. There are no sensible species coming from the object to the 
sense organs in the first version of (c), and the second version appeals to an 
idea that Kilwardby explicitly rejects, namely, that the external objects some¬ 
how excite the soul to produce species. Nevertheless, there are some affinities 
between (c) and Kilwardby’s idea that the soul causes a species which then 
brings about the act of the soul. Both seem to fall under Olivi’s epistemologi¬ 
cal criticism: 

When a power looks at a species, it either extends its gaze (aspectus) beyond the species and 
looks at the thing, or it does not extend its gaze. If it does [...] it looks at the object in itself 
after looking at the species, and so it will see the object in two ways, namely, by the species 
and, in addition to this, in itself without the species. But if it does not extend its gaze, it 
does not see the object as being present. It sees it only in the same way as we say that we see 
a thing when we cognize it as absent. 87 

This line of criticism is aimed against the idea that cognitive acts of the soul 
are caused both by the soul and the external object. Even though there are 
differences between this idea and Kilwardby’s view, it seems that Olivi is in a 
position to criticize Kilwardby’s view. 

Criticism of Augustinian Ideas 

Augustine’s works contain two general accounts of sense perception, although 
it remains unclear which of them Augustine favours. The first account is 
roughly the view which Kilwardby advances: external objects cause bodily 
changes, the soul apprehends these changes by an active process, and external 
objects are perceived somehow by apprehending the bodily changes. Accord¬ 
ing to the alternative—the extramissive visual ray theory—the soul sends 


8 « IISent. q. 58, 474-7; ibid., q. 72, 26. 

87) “Praeterea, quando potentia aspicit speciem, aut ultra earn transit suus aspectus ad aspicien- 
dum rem aut non. Si transit [•..] ergo post inspectionem speciei inspiciet obiectum in se ipso, et 
ita videbit eum duobus modis, scilicet, per speciem et ultra hoc absque specie in se ipso. Si autem 
non transit, igitur non videt praesentialiter obiectum nisi solum illo modo quo dicimur videre 
rem, quando earn cogitamus absentem [...]” (IISent. q. 58, 469.) 
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forth visual rays which reach external objects and thus enable the soul to 
perceive them. 88 

Olivi accepts neither of these accounts (although his own view includes 
elements which are in certain respects reminiscent of visual ray theories). 
We have seen how Kilwardby makes use of sensible species as carriers of infor¬ 
mation from external objects to sense organs. Although there are no indica¬ 
tions that Olivi is familiar with Kilwardby’s theory—at least he never refers to 
his works explicitly 89 —he presents arguments against principles which are 
essential for Kilwardby. In particular, he takes up the Augustinian idea that 
“sensation is a bodily change that does not go unnoticed by the soul”. 90 He 
reads this idea in a similar way to that of Kilwardby: an external object causes 
a bodily change which the soul notices thus perceiving the object which has 
caused the change. Olivi makes only a brief comment on this idea, but it is 
loaded with philosophical acuteness: 

Yet this formulation seems to mean that the bodily change (passio corporis) is the object that 
is perceived [...] Furthermore, “does not go unnoticed by the soul” ( non latere animam ) 
means only absence of unnoticing, or it means in addition to this some actual knowledge 
on the part of the soul. But the former cannot be true, since there cannot be absence of 
unnoticing when there is no knowledge and since it would then not add anything real to 
the definition [of perception] [...] But if it means actual knowledge in addition to this, this 
actual knowledge means the whole essence of an act of perception. Therefore, it adds a 
complete act of perception to the bodily change, and not just in any way, but in such a way 
that the bodily change is the object of the act. Therefore, this definition has a vice of con¬ 
trariety, and in addition to this it has a vice of being nonsense. 91 


881 For discussion on the history of visual ray theory, see David C. Lindberg, Theories of Vision 
from al-Kindi to Kepler (Chicago, 1976), 3-67. 

89) Note, however, that Olivi employs the metaphor of active wax which can be found in DSF, 
although the context is somewhat different. See IISent. q. 58, 415-6; ibid., 506-7. 

901 “sensus est passio corporis per se ipsam non latens animam.” (IISent. q. 58, 484.) Olivi refers 
to De quant, an. 25 and Mus. 6. 

91) “Et tamen in hoc dicto includi videtur quod ipsa passio sit ipsum obiectum quod sentitur 
[...] Hoc etiam, scilicet, non latere animam, aut dicit solam negationem latentiae aut ultra hoc 
dicit aliquam actualem notitiam ipsius animae. Primum autem nullo modo stare potest; turn 
quia negatio latentiae non potest esse ubi nulla est notitia; turn quia tunc nihil reale adderet in 
definitione [...] Si autem ultra hoc dicit actualem notitiam, sed ilia actualis notitia dicit totam 
essentiam actus sentiendi. Ergo ad passionem additur totus actus sentiendi, et hoc non qualiter- 
cunque, sed ut habens ipsam passionem pro obiecto. Ergo haec definitio habet in se vitium 
contratietatis et ultra hoc vitium nugationis.” (II Sent. q. 58, 484. See also ibid., q. 74, 


113-4, 123-4.) 
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In short, Olivi’s idea is that non latere animam may mean either (i) absence of 
unnoticing without any actual noticing, in which case it means nothing, or 
(ii) some kind of actual noticing of the bodily change. The first option cannot 
be true on the grounds that it does not add anything to the definition of per¬ 
ception: there is a bodily change, but the soul does not notice it. And the 
problem with the second option is that in order to actually notice the bodily 
change, the soul has to bring about a cognitive act, the object of which is the 
bodily change. The only way in which the soul can notice the bodily change 
is by perceiving it. Neither of these options helps to account for a perception 
of external objects. In other words, Olivi argues that if Augustine (and by 
consequence, Kilwardby) are correct, we are able to perceive only the bodily 
changes which external objects cause in our sense organs. It is easy to see how, 
in Olivi’s view, this leads at the very least to problems of representationalism; 
at the worst it prevents us from seeing even a representation of an external 
object, for bodily changes are (supposedly) quite different from the objects 
which cause them. 

Olivi sees an important tension within the Augustinian theories of percep¬ 
tion. Corporeal objects are incapable of acting directly on the soul, due to the 
ontological superiority of the soul. Although they are capable of causing bodily 
changes, these changes still remain on a lower ontological level, and, as such, 
they cannot actualize the powers of the soul. The soul needs to notice the 
bodily changes in order for them to have any effect on it, and Olivi points out 
that in order for the soul to be able to perceive the bodily changes, it has to be 
fully capable of cognitive action by itself. It has the ability of cognizing things 
that are external to it, and it cannot be aided by anything corporeal in its cog¬ 
nitive processes. Olivi’s idea is that, Augustine notwithstanding, the ontologi¬ 
cal superiority of the soul in fact makes bodily changes superfluous. This 
consequence may seem counter-intuitive, but as we shall see, Olivi is willing 
to accept it. 

Olivi also rejects Augustine’s ideas concerning extramission. Extramissive 
theories of perception were fairly popular in antiquity, but medieval philoso¬ 
phers did not usually regard them as a valid alternative. This attitude was not 
changed by the fact that Augustine might be taken as a proponent of an extra¬ 
missive theory. Olivi paraphrases Augustine’s position as follows: 

[...] on this matter [Augustine] said something that nobody these days follows. One of 
these things is the idea of corporeal rays proceeding from the eye all the way to the objects. 
He says that these rays are kinds of bodies—like rods that are emitted from the eyes and 
invigorated by them [...] He also says that the act of vision takes place in the place where 
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the object is seen (that is, where the rays are terminated) rather than in the eyes, whence the 
rays spring forth. 92 

Olivi points out that Augustine did not present a unified theory of 
perception , 93 and his ideas need not be accepted: “it is not necessary to follow 
Augustine in this matter .” 94 He does not develop a thorough criticism of visual 
ray theories, but the two central principles that he rejects are presented in the 
passage above: the idea that there is a real emission of corporeal particles from 
the eyes to the object, and the ensuing idea that the act of perception takes 
place in or at the object. Olivi agrees that the powers of the soul must reach 
the objects somehow, but he denies the emission of particles. Moreover, the 
perceptual acts of the soul can take place only in the soul, and as the soul can 
be only in the body (leaving aside separate existence after death), the percep¬ 
tual acts of the soul can take place only in the body. This is attested to by our 
experience as well, since we feel that the acts of perception take place in the 
organs of our bodies and not outside our bodies . 95 

It is noteworthy that Olivi’s criticism of visual ray theories pertains only to 
the physiological and metaphysical aspects of the theories. For, in fact, his 
own theory incorporates certain psychological aspects of a visual ray theory, as 
we shall shortly see. 

Attention and Intentionality 

Olivi is aware of the originality of the theory of perception which he presents 
as an alternative to the views he criticizes . 96 Although some elements of his 
view are taken from earlier theories, he rejects certain central principles of 
Aristotelian natural philosophy and revises some of the ideas he takes from 
Augustine to the extent that they cannot properly be called Augustinian. 

The central aspect of Olivi’s theory of perception is the attentive nature of 
the soul. Perception is possible because the soul pays constant attention to the 


92) “[...] in hac materia [Augustinus] quaedam dixit quae nullus hodie sequitur, ut est illud de 
radiis corporalibus ab oculo usque ad obiecta progredientibus. Quos radios dixit esse quaedam 
corpora quasi quasdam virgas ab oculis emicantes et ab eis vegetatas [...] Dixit etiam quod actus 
visionis potius fit in loco ubi est res visa, ubi scilicet terminantur isti radii, quam in loco oculi, 
unde scilicet erumpunt isti radii.” {IISent. q. 58, 482.) 

93) IISent. q. 73, 55-6; ibid., q. 74, 113. 

94) “[...] in hac parte non est necessarium Augustinum sequi.” (IISent. q. 58, 484.) 

95) See, e.g., IISent. q. 58, 482-94 passim ibid., q. 73, 55-69. 

96) IISent. q. 58, 515. 
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body and to the external world. It has an ability to direct its attention in vari¬ 
ous “directions”—to various external senses (and through them to the percep¬ 
tual qualities of external objects), to memories, to things that the subject 
imagines, to intellectual thoughts, and so forth. When we pay attention to an 
external object, the soul brings about a cognitive act pertaining to that object, 
and we perceive it . 97 

Perception requires that our senses somehow reach objects. Olivi accounts 
for the connection between the soul and external objects by claiming that the 
powers of the soul are capable of virtually reaching out to objects: 

[...] a power can be present to something either essentially or virtually. This is to say that it 
can be present to something in such a way that its essence is really beside that thing, or in 
such a way that the orientation ( aspectus ) of its power is so efficaciously directed to the thing 
that it, as it were, really touches the thing. If the power is not present to its object or patient 
in this second way, it cannot act, even if it were present to it by its essence or according to 
the first way. Visual power is present to a thing that is seen from a distance in this [second] 
way. [...] This [kind of] presence suffices for an act of seeing [.. ,] 9S 

Although the idea of virtual presence may seem idiosyncratic, Olivi’s basic 
idea is clear. The soul can pay attention to the external world, and by the 
intentional directing of its cognitive powers to external objects, it is capable of 
acquiring information from them. Olivi’s way of explaining the soul’s capacity 
to reach out to the external objects is in certain ways reminiscent of a visual 
ray theory. Although he explicitly denies the theory, he incorporates some of 
its most general intuitions and revises only the metaphysical basis of the view. 
Thus he takes seriously the idea that perception is something we do, since we 
have to pay attention in order to perceive, and he thinks that our senses are 
able to reach external objects directly by intentional directedness towards 
them. The idea of virtual reaching out is in many ways close to visual ray 
theories, but it differs from them in the fact that no real emission of corporeal 


97 > See, e.g., IISent. q. 59, 555; ibid., q. 73, 63-4, 89; ibid., q. 74, 130; Petrus Olivi, Quodlibeta 
quinque , ed. S. Defraia, Collectio Oliviana VII (Grottaferrata, 2002) 1.7, 25-6. 

9S) “[•••] virtus aliqua potest esse prasens alicui aut essentialiter aut virtualiter, hoc est dictu, 
quod potest esse prasens alicui per hoc quod sua essentia est vere iuxta istum aut per hoc quod 
aspectus sua virtutis ita efficaciter est directus in ipsum acsi realiter attingeret ipsum. Si autem 
hoc secundo modo virtus non sit prasens suo obiecto vel patienti, non poterit agere, etiamsi per 
essentiam suam seu iuxta primum modum esset prasens illi. Hoc autem modo virtus visiva est 
prasens rei visa distanti ab ipsa. [...] hac prasentia sufficiat ad actum videndi [...]” {II Sent. q. 
58, 486-7.) 
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particles takes place and in the fact that the acts of perception take place in the 
organs of the senses. 

As the perceptual acts of the soul are caused solely by the soul, one might 
ask why objects are needed in the first place, if the soul is capable of causing 
its cognitive acts entirely by itself. Olivi thinks that objects are not efficient 
causes of cognitive acts but that they are necessary for perception. In order to 
account for the role of the object, he invents a new type of causality, which he 
calls “terminative causality” (causa terminativa). His idea is that objects func¬ 
tion as end-terms of intentional acts of the soul. The acts of the soul are 
brought about by the soul, but they receive their contents from the objects 
they pertain to: the acts receive their genus from the power of the soul, but 
they receive their species from the object. My act of seeing a cat is an act of 
seeing because it is brought about by my sense of sight, and it is an act of seeing 
the cat because the cat functions as the end-term for the act." 

According to Olivi, intentionality is a fundamental feature of perception, 
and it cannot be reduced to other more elementary features . 100 Although this 
view is in many ways original and exceptional in the thirteenth century, the 
idea of intentionality is not entirely without precursors. As we have seen, both 
Kilwardby and Augustine think that the intentional relation between the soul 
and the body, i.e., the soul’s permanent attention to the body, explains why 
the soul notices corporeal changes in the sense organs. Although perception of 
an external object requires a sensible species within the soul, the formation of 
this species presupposes intentionality. To be sure, Olivi goes further than 
Kilwardby as he claims that the soul is capable of paying attention directly to 
external objects through a distance, but both of them take the philosophically 
crucial step and account for the soul’s ability to cross the line between spiritual 
and corporeal levels by appealing to intentionality. 

The idea of the soul’s constant attention also answers a problem that has 
been raised with respect to Olivi’s theory . 101 According to Olivi, an inten¬ 
tional act of perception becomes possible only if the soul pays attention to the 
object which it perceives. At the outset this idea seems problematic because he 
does not seem to give any explanation for the initial emergence of the soul’s 
attention towards certain objects instead of others within one’s perceptual 


99> II Sent. 72, 36-7; See also Petrus Ioannis Olivi, ‘Epistola ad fratrem R’, ed. S. Piron, 
C. Kilmer & E. Marmursztejn, Archivum franciscanum historicum 91:1-2 (1998), 13, 55. 
ioo) p er l er> Theories de I’intentionnalite, 43-71. It has been claimed that Olivi’s view is original in 
thirteenth-century discussions. See, e.g., Perler, Theories de I’intentionnalite, 67 and 71. 
ion p er l er> Theories de I’intentionnalite, 71-2. 
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field. For instance, if I want to see an apple, I have to pay attention to it. But 
how am I able to pay attention to the apple? One might claim that I pay atten¬ 
tion to the apple because I have seen apples before, and I want to see one 
anew. However, this answer cannot be applied to my first act of seeing an 
apple. The attention by which I saw an apple cannot be based on yet another 
attention because that would lead into infinite regress, and it cannot be caused 
by the apple, as the soul cannot be acted upon by corporal objects. 

In fact, Olivi provides an answer to this problem. We just have to turn to 
his discussions concerning angelic cognition in order to find it. In question 36 
of Summa ' 02 he points out that we do not have to intend to perceive a certain 
object in order to be able to perceive it, for: “we can direct our eyes without 
having an intention to determinately see those things that are at the time 
before our eyes.” 103 Although Olivi speaks only about directing the eyes, the 
idea applies also to directing one’s attention. When we actually remember a 
certain object and want to see it, we simply open our eyes, pay attention to our 
visual field, and hope for the best. We can pay attention to the external world 
without fixing our attention to any definite object, and the objects that hap¬ 
pen to be present function as the end-terms of our attention, thus enabling us 
to perceive them. 

Already this idea eases the problem. But Olivi has an even more profound 
answer. It is based on a possibility of paying attention to the external world 
without actually perceiving anything: 


[...] although the intellect or the power of hearing is directed forcefully to somewhere, 
nevertheless in the power of hearing remains some unnoticeable ( occulta ) directedness to 
the whole hemisphere—in such a way that if a vehement sound goes off somewhere, the 
power of hearing perceives it quickly. The power of hearing does not need to be directed to 
the sound anew because the preceding unnoticeable directedness suffices for perception. 
[...] It [viz. the power of hearing] is not directed to something in such a way that there 
would not remain some kind of general attention (generalis aspectus ) to other things that are 
present or accessible to it. 104 


102 > Written between 1277-9 in Narbonne. 

103) “[...] nos possumus convertere oculos absque hoc quod intenderimus determinate videre 
illas res quae tunc obiciuntur coram oculis nostris [...]” (II Sent. 36, 634.) 

1041 “[...] licet intellectus vel auditus sint ad aliud fortiter conversi, nihilominus remanet in ipso 
auditu quedam occulta conversio ad totum emisperium ita quod si ibi fiat vehemens sonus, 
subito percipit ilium, non preeunte aliqua nova conversione auditus ad ilium, quia sufficiebat ad 
hoc predicta conversio occulta. [...] non est ita conversa ad alia quin remaneat sibi quidam 
generalis aspectus ad alia sibi presentia vel pervia.” (Petrus Ioannis Olivi, ‘Quaestio de locu- 
tionibus angelorum’, ed. S. Piron, Oliviana 1 (2003), §32, http://oliviana.revues.org/docu- 
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Even when we concentrate on thinking about philosophical problems, the 
soul and its powers pay attention to the external world. This attention is unno- 
ticeable and does not bring about acts of perception, but it enables the acts of 
our senses. We learn from this text that soul’s attention must not be under¬ 
stood as if it were a kind of act. It is more like a permanent state of the soul 
which enables cognitive activity with respect to the corporeal world. And in 
this respect, Olivi’s view resembles Kilwardby’s idea about the constant atten¬ 
tion the soul pays to the body. 


5. Conclusion 

Kilwardby’s theory of perception emphasizes the activity of the sensory soul 
and at the same time it argues for the existence of species in the medium. By 
positing these, Kilwardby becomes subject to the criticism that Olivi aims 
against the species doctrine, but Kilwardby’s stressing of the fact that what 
the soul perceives is the object, not the species, seems to soften the critique. 
However, by upholding the Augustinian idea of the activity of the soul, as 
making in itself and through itself the images of exterior objects, Kilwardby 
shares some essential features with Olivi’s theory of sense perception. Further¬ 
more, both Kilwardby and Olivi agree that the object is the terminus or the 
condition sine qua non for perception, that the activity of the soul is motivated 
by the impossibility of corporeal objects to be the efficient cause of sensory 
acts, and, finally, both refuse to accept Augustine’s extramission theory of 
visual rays. 

Looked at from the point of view of the Aristotelian theory of perception, 
neither Kilwardby’s nor Olivi’s views make any sense. There is no match 
between the Aristotelian picture and the notion that the soul is the sole effi¬ 
cient cause of its perceptual acts, or that there is no real connection between 
the object seen and the sense power. Nor does the role of the object in 
the perceptual process conform to Aristotelian views. However, whereas 
Kilwardby endeavours, as far as possible, to maintain some correspondence 
with Aristotle, Olivi presents a theory that is clearly non-Aristotelian. More¬ 
over, although Olivi’s theory is inspired by Augustine’s philosophy, he reshapes 
it to the extent that his theory cannot be labelled Augustinian either. 


mentl8.html.) Olivi is here dealing with angelic cognition, but he draws from human experience 
to make his point. For a discussion concerning this text, see Toivanen, Animal Consciousness, 
113-6, where I point out that this text is crucial in order to understand Olivi’s conception of 
attention, without, however, relating it to the problem which Perler rises. 
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Kilwardby’s and Olivi’s common ontological commitments and common 
source of inspiration lead them to treat perceptual process as an active rather 
than passive process. However, they differ from each other in their relation to 
the Augustinian tradition of the activity of the sensitive soul. Whereas Kil- 
wardby endeavours to combine Aristotelian and Augustinian ideas, Olivi 
rejects both to the extent that he sees it philosophically necessary. Yet there are 
many similarities in their ideas, and in many respects Olivi’s view is better 
contextualized within the Augustinian tradition of which Kilwardby is an 
illustrative example. The comparison of these two authors shows that even the 
same Augustinian undercurrent may yield different kinds of theories. 
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This article presents a new interpretation and critique of some aspects of Aquinas’s 
metaphysics of relations, with special reference to a theological problem—the relation 
of God to creatures—that catalyzed Aquinas’s and much medieval thought on the 
ontology of relations. I will show that Aquinas’s ontologically reductive theory of cat¬ 
egorical real relations should equip him to identify certain relations as real relations, 
which he actually identifies as relations of reason, most notably the relation of God to 
creatures. 
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Aquinas presents his metaphysics of relations primarily in discussions of two 
theological problems: the relations of the persons of the Trinity to each other 
and to the Divine Essence, and relations of creatures to God and of God to 
creatures. 1 The former led Aquinas to formulate an account of real but non¬ 
inhering relations (since divine persons, simple as they are, cannot be the 
subjects of accidents), and the latter led him to posit relations of reason that 
are true of but nevertheless do not posit anything in God. But Aquinas’s dis¬ 
cussion of relations in these theological contexts are clearly not intended to 


11 References of Aquinas are taken from Opera Omnia, ed. Robert Busa, S.J. Milan: Editoria 
Elettronica Editel, 1992. Revised edition on the internet, by Enrique Alarcon, http://www.cor- 
pusthomisticum.org/iopera.html, 2005. I would like to thank Marilyn McCord Adams, JT 
Paasch, Scott Williams, and two anonymous referees for helpful comments on earlier versions 
of this article. 
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be applicable to theological cases only. Building on the work of Henninger, I 
develop an account of Aquinas’s views about real relations as they obtain in 
created substances, what Henninger calls categorial real relations (CRRs). 2 I 
show that Aquinas has an ontologically reductionistic account of CRRs in 
just the sense that Aquinas thinks that the esse of a real relation is identical to 
the esse of the foundation of the relation. Then I strike new ground, arguing 
that Aquinas’s account of CRRs yields two surprising conclusions which 
Aquinas elsewhere explicitly rejects. I argue that some relations, namely rela¬ 
tions between a knower and the thing known, and the relation between God 
and creation, all satisfy Aquinas’s criteria for real relations, and therefore 
should have been identified as such. In these respects I will also part ways 
with Henninger, who strongly defends Aquinas’s view on creation relations 
and knower-known relations as consistent with Aquinas’s broader thought on 
the ontology of relations. Arguing that Aquinas could have said something he 
in fact did not say is, I am well aware, a risky endeavor. The justification for 
the project lies, not in the attempt to fix Aquinas such that, mutatis mutandis, 
he comes out right, but rather in the exploration of the implications of Aqui¬ 
nas’s reductive ontology of relations. 


I. The Aristotelian Approach 

As Aquinas understood Aristotle, the ten categories exhaustively divide the 
modes of extramental being. Of these, the category substance was held to be 
ontologically prior to the other nine categories of accidents, inasmuch as the 
existence of accidents is dependent on the substances that they modify. Rela¬ 
tion is one of these nine accidental categories. 3 In his Sentences commentary, 
Aquinas argues that relations exist in things and not just in the soul by noting 
that relation is one of the categories. He says, “Nothing that exists only in the 
soul is determined to any genus.” 4 Aquinas assumed that the ten logical cate¬ 
gories reflected and were dependent for their truth on ten modes of being. To 


2> Mark Henninger, Relations: Medieval Theories 1250-1325 (Oxford: Clarendon, 1989), 
“Thomas Aquinas on the Ontological Status of Relations.” Journal of the History of Philosophy 
25:4 (1987), pp. 491-515, and Some Late Medieval Views of the Category of Relation (Unpub¬ 
lished dissertation, UCLA, 1984). 

3) For helpful discussion of medieval views of relations, see, in addition to Henninger’s Rela¬ 
tions , Jeffrey Brower, “Medieval Theories of Relations,” in Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy, 
http://plato.stanford.edu/entries/relations-medieval/. 

4) In I Sent., d.26, q.2, a.l, corp. 
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paraphrase Wippel, he assumed that the order of language accurately reflected 
the order of being. 5 

From the claim that relation is one of the ten categories of being and one 
of the nine accidental categories, understanding the categories of being to 
demarcate modes of extramental being, it follows that 

[PI] CRRs exist extramen tally. 

And from [PI] along with the fact that CRRs are intrinsic accidents, it 
follows that 

[P2] CRRs posit something real in subjects. 

Latinizing Aristotle’s Greek, pros ti, a common term for “relation” in medieval 
scholasticism was ad aliquid, or “to something.” In Aristotle’s definition, a 
relation is something the being of which is to be toward another. 6 * A meta¬ 
phor commonly used revolves around the idea of “pointing to” or “looking 
toward.” Thus Aquinas identifies a component of relations that is a respectus 
ad alterumJ 

[P3] For any CRR whose subject is a, there is some “respect toward” a 
term, b, by virtue of which a is related to b. 

But equally important to the truth of relational statements, is the subject’s 
being a certain way, namely, being related to its relatum in the way indicated 
by the relational statement. The predicate “whiter than x” demands a subject, 
y, of which it is said, and the truth of “y is whiter than x” demands that y be 
whiter than x. This feature of y was called that upon which a relation (say, 
being whiter than) is founded, or put simply, the foundation of a relation: 8 

[P4] For any CRR, R, the subject, a, or something inhering in a, is the 
foundation of R, 


5) John Wippel, “Thomas Aquinas’s Derivation of the Aristotelian Categories (Predicaments),” 
in Journal of the History of Philosophy 25 (1987), 

6) Aristotle, Categories 8a 31; Aquinas, In I Sent, d.33, q.l, a.l, ad 1. 

w Ini Sent., d.26, q.2, a.l, ad 3. 

s) Ini Sent., d.26, q.2, a.l, corp. 
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What is denoted by the description, “foundation of a relation,” can be 
considered separately from its being the foundation of a relation. Thus, the 
whiteness of y, which is the foundation of its relation to x, is simply an abso¬ 
lute accident in the category of quality. In addition to absolute accidents, 
substantial forms and supposits can also serve as the foundations of real 
relations, since, e.g., those absolute items in virtue of which Socrates is co¬ 
specific with Plato are the substantial forms of Socrates and of Plato. And, as 
we will see in the treatment of creation relations, the whole created supposit is 
the foundation of the creation relation to God. 


II. Aquinas on CRRs 

Many medieval thinkers would have agreed on the account of relations given 
thus far. It was in their theories of the nature of the distinction between the 
foundation and the being-toward of relations that medieval thinkers dis¬ 
agreed, or in the nature of the distinction between the foundation and the 
relation itself. Aquinas’s position is that a CRR is identical in esse with its 
foundation, but distinct in ratio. Furthermore, the being-toward of a relation 
is to be understood primarily in causal terms, that is, a substantial or qualita¬ 
tive form has an active or passive potency to relate its subject to a term. For 
example, Aquinas understands Socrates’ humanity to be that by virtue of 
which Socrates is a member of his species, as well as that by virtue of which 
he has the relation of co-specificity to Plato. 

Aquinas’s most sustained treatment of relations comes in the first book of 
his commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard. 9 Here Aquinas distin- 


9) Henninger does not and (with the exception of this note) I will not discuss Aquinas’s distinc¬ 
tion between relations or relatives secundum dici and secundum esse. This distinction concerns 
the ways in which relations or relatives may be described, whether or not the relations in ques¬ 
tion are real or of reason. For example, in QDP q.7, a. 10, ad. 11, Aquinas says that the relations 
right and left are relations secundum esse , because the terms “right” and “left” signify “the rela¬ 
tions themselves.” Knowledge and sensation , however, are relations secundum dici , because the 
terms “knowledge” and “sensation” signify qualities (of the soul), from which relations arise. 
The terminology of the distinction is confusing, since there can be a relation secundum esse 
which is also a relation of reason, and there can be a relation secundum dici which is a real rela¬ 
tion. I will not focus on this distinction, concerned as it is with the grammar of language about 
relations, rather than with the metaphysics of relations. For further reading, see 57T, q.13, a.7, 
ad.l; In I Sent, d.3, q.5, a.l, exp.; In I Sent, d.7, q.l, a.2, corp.; and In I Sent, d.30, q.l. 
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guishes several times between the esse and ratio of relations. 10 The esse and 
ratio are sometimes said to be two modes of being of a relation, 11 and some¬ 
times said to be two ways of considering a relation. 12 Put very briefly, the esse 
of a real relation is its extramental being in some subject, whereas the ratio of 
a real relation is the intensional content of a real relation, or an account of 
the nature of a real relation. As a quality, the mode of existence of wisdom is 
accidental inherence in a subject; indeed, naturally all absolute accidents in 
the category quality exist in and modify their subjects. The ratio of a quality 
is just what is intelligible about the essence or nature of a quality considered 
as such. So the ratio of a quality is, Aquinas says, a nature posited (as inhering 
in a subject) in the category of quality. 

But matters are different with the esse and ratio of a relation. The claim is 
that, while relation posits something inhering in a subject according to esse, it 
does not do so by ratio.' 3 

According to ratio —that is, what is intelligible about the essence or nature 
of a relation considered as such—a relation is what is referred to another, and 
involves no inherence in a subject: 

[P5] According to the ratio of relation, a relation does not inhere in a 

subject, 

[P6] Only the “respect toward” a term is included in the ratio of a relation. 

One might object to this characterization by pointing out that a relation does 
not just refer to another, but refers something to another—it takes more than 
one relatum to make a relation. And, therefore, if the “respect toward a term” 
of a relation is to be included in the ratio of a relation, the subject ought also 
to be. Nevertheless, if inherence in a subject were part of the ratio of relation, 
then nothing could be a relation that did not inhere in a subject. There are 
apparent counterexamples, however, such as relations of reason and the non¬ 
composite persons of the Trinity. 14 On the basis of these counterexamples, 
Aquinas concludes that accidental inherence in a subject is not part of the 


101 In I Sent, d.20, q.l, a.l, corp.; d.26, q.2, a.l, corp.; d.30, q.l, a.3, corp.; d.33, q.l, art.l, 

n) In I Sent, d.20, q.l, a.l, corp.; d.33, q.l, a.l, corp. 

12) In I Sent, d.26, q.2, a. 1, corp. 

13) In I Sent, d.20, q. 1, a. 1, corp. 

14) Henninger, Relations, p.16; In I Sent., d.26, q.2, a.l, corp. 
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ratio of relations. When relations do inhere, they do so because they have some 
absolute foundation that inheres. 15 

This distinction between the esse and ratio of relation is an important part 
of Aquinas’s theology and metaphysics for at least three reasons. It enables 
him to argue not only (i) that not every relation is real, but also (ii) that the 
category of relation is in some sense irreducible to other categories even if (as 
Aquinas concludes) the esse of a CRR is identical to the esse of its foundation, 
and also (iii) that when a relation is real, it need not be inherent (once it is 
admitted that the foundation may be something other than an accidental form). 

Now, if a relation as such is just a respectus ad alterum, then the absolute 
foundation of a relation is distinct in some way from the respectus. We may 
express this as, 

[P7] A CRR is identical in esse with but distinct in ratio from its foundation. 

If the foundation of a relation changes, there is not only a change in the rela¬ 
tion, but there is also a change in the subject. The foundation of a relation is 
the subject or some accident of the subject. Therefore, if a substance gains or 
loses one or more of its accidents, the substance itself undergoes accidental 
change, since the substance both supports the existence of and is character¬ 
ized by its accidents. But Aquinas denies that when the respectus ad alterum 
ceases when the term is removed (i.e., changes in the relevant way), this 
change in the term causes an accidental change in the subject. 16 This entails 
that a subject can lose a relation without undergoing change. But in this case 
the relation couldn’t be a really inhering accident of the subject that is dis¬ 
tinct from its foundation. 

As we have seen, Aquinas identifies two ways in which a real relation can 
be destroyed: either through a change in the foundation of the subject of the 
relation or through a change in the term. If there is a change in the term, the 
respectus ad alterum of the relation ceases, and “then the relation is withheld, 
without change made in it [the subject].” 17 In other words, the ceasing of 
R in a does not constitute a change in a. And if R’s ceasing constitutes no 
change in a , then R was not an accident of a with esse really distinct from 
its foundation. Therefore Aquinas does not think that the foundation of a 


In I Sent, d.26, q.2, a.l, ad 3. 

Ini Sent, d.26, q.2, a.l, ad 3. 

In I Sent, d.26, q.2, a.l, ad.3. Also, In VPhys. lect.3, n.8. 
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CRR and the relation itself are really distinct. 18 This conclusion is corrobo¬ 
rated by the corpus of the same article, in which Aquinas says that the esse of 
the relation is founded on something in a thing, for example, the relation of 
equality is founded on quantity. When there is a real relation, the only esse is 
the esse of the foundation. 19 

Aquinas recognized that, if the relation R of a to b depends on b’s being in 
a certain way, then if R is something in addition to its foundation, then the 
relevant kind of change in b will produce an accidental change in a, namely, 
the ceasing of R. Consider two white things, a and b. Following Aristotle 
Aquinas argues that b’s becoming gray, which causes R’ and R to cease, is not 
a change in a. Nevertheless, some account of change must be given, since in 
the gain or loss of a relation something new can be said of the subject. 
Accordingly Aristotle and Aquinas after him call relational changes, changes 
per accidens, characterized in the following way: 

[P8] A subject, a, changes per accidens when both (a) something can be 
newly affirmed or denied of a, and (b) a neither acquired nor lost any sub¬ 
stantial, quantitative, or qualitative form. 

Since Aquinas thinks that acquiring or losing a relation is a change per accidens, 
we can say, 

[P9] The acquisition or loss of a CRR, R, in a subject, a, is a change 
per accidens in a. m 

Aquinas defends this account of the change involved in the acquisition and 
loss of real relations in a non-commentary work, QDP. In q.7, a.8, Aquinas 
repeats the distinction between per se and per accidens change, and claims that 
the acquisition or loss of a relation is merely change per accidens of a subject. 21 


181 Holding a contrary position, Robert W. Schmidt, in The Domain of Logic According to Saint 
Thomas Aquinas (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1966), p. 139, argues that a relation must be 
really distinct from its foundations for the following reasons: a) Aquinas would not have placed 
relation among the categories of being if he did not think they had really distinct esse-, and b) 
Aquinas calls relation the weakest of beings {QDP q.8, a.l, ad 4; q.9, a.7, corp.), and wouldn’t 
have done so if the esse of a relation were the same as its foundation. However, as I argue below, 
Aquinas’s position is that relation is an irreducible category of being owing to its distinct ratio. 
19) In I Sent, d.26, q.2, a. 1, corp. 

201 In VPhys. lect.3, n.7. 

211 QDP, q.7, a.8, ad5. 
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Unlike absolute accidents such as quality or quantity, which remain in a sub¬ 
ject by inherence, a relation signifies transition (in transitu ) from a subject to 
a term, and does not make a composition with its subject. 22 Here, in transitu 
is used instead of, but to similar effect as, respectus and its variants. It conveys 
the idea of having an aspect or bearing toward something else, but with the 
idea of movement instead of looking. The relevant sense of composition in 
this text would seem to be a joining together of matter and form(s), or sub¬ 
stance and accidental form(s), as opposed to a mixture of elements (earth, 
water, air, fire) or substances (e.g., wine and water). The foundation of a rela¬ 
tion does make composition with its subject, since the foundation is form, 
but the respectus ad alterum of a relation does not make a composition with 
its subject. If a relation is not the sort of thing that makes a composition with 
its subject, then it is neither matter nor form (nor an element nor another 
substance). Therefore, 

[P10] The “respect toward another” of a CRR does not make a composi¬ 
tion with its subject. 

It is safe to conclude, then, that Aquinas does not think that there are really 
distinct relative forms, and that he does think that the esse of a CRR is identi¬ 
cal with the esse of its foundation. Mark Henninger does not explicitly deny, 
as I have denied, that Aquinas thinks there are relative forms, but his account 
is consistent with mine in that he nowhere affirms that Aquinas thinks this. 
However, Henninger does explicitly say that, for Aquinas, real relations make 
composition with their subjects, 23 referencing ST la, q.28, a.2 and In I Sent., 
d.33, q.l, a.l, in support of this position. Nevertheless, Henninger is also 
careful to distinguish that a real relation only makes a composition with its 
subject in virtue of its absolute foundation, and that the respectus ad alterum 
of a real relation is no entity in addition to its foundation. 24 Moreover, the 
texts he cites in support of his claim are both consistent with the claim that it 
is the foundation alone and not the foundation together with the respectus 
ad alterum that makes a composition with its subject. Therefore, on the 
reducibility of the esse of a CRR to its foundation, and in the rejection of dis¬ 
tinct relative forms, I take my and Henninger s accounts to be in agreement. 


22) QDP, q.7, a.8, corp. 

23) Henninger, Relations, p. 14. 

24) Ibid., p. 25. 
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If there are no relative forms, such that the gain or loss of a relation is not 
a change per se in the subject of the relation, what is it about relata in reality, 
in virtue of which they are related? Aquinas holds that each absolute feature 
of a subject is able to become the actualized foundation of a real relation. 
Aquinas therefore understands each absolute feature to have a potency to be 
the foundation of a relation. By virtue of those absolute forms by virtue of 
which one thing can become related to another, a subject has many virtual or 
indeterminate relations “rooted in” these abolute forms, and these virtual 
relations are determined when a correlative comes into being. 25 Aquinas 
explicitly identifies the roots of categorical real mutual relations as the foun¬ 
dations of the relations, and identifies the esse of the relation as the root. 26 
Responding to the problem of how it can be that a is not changed when b 
changes and becomes really related to a, then, Aquinas reduces the esse of the 
CRR to the esse of the foundation (the root), and then ascribes to the root the 
aspect of virtually including a relation to all potential relata, where a poten¬ 
tial relatum is anything that can change in some relevant way (e.g., can 
become white). When something changes in the relevant way, the potency of 
a foundation is actualized. The change in a foundation when it begins actu¬ 
ally to relate the subject to a term, and the change in a foundation when it 
ceases actually to relate the subject to a term, are examples of per accidens 
change. Aquinas elsewhere calls the foundations of relations causes of rela¬ 
tions—remove the cause of a relation, remove the relation. 27 (Note that this 
characterizations of the foundations applies to all CRRs, and not only causal 
real relations. Elsewhere, Aquinas distinguishes between real relations based 
on quantity, and real relations based on activity and passivity, and says that 
all mutual CRRs fall under one of these types or the other. 28 But in either 
type of real relation, the foundation of the CRR is an actualized power to be 
related. Just as fire has the active power to heat by virtue of its hot nature, 
and does not have that power by virtue of an extra accident inhering in fire, 
so a brown horse has the power to be similar with respect to color to all other 
brown things. The first example is a relation based on causality, and the second 
is a relation based on quantity.) Therefore 


25) In VPhys, lect.3, n.8. 

261 Ibid. 

27) QDP q.7, a.8, ad 5. 

281 In VMet. 1.17, n.3; QDP q.7, a. 10, corp. 
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[PI 1] Hie respectus of a CRR, R, is the actualization of a power of a foun¬ 
dation to make its subject, a, really (categorically) related to a term, b, 
when b exists in the relevant way. 

One might object that [PI 1] actually undermines the claims [P9] and [P10], 
for one might hold that the actualization of a power always introduces a new 
form into extramental reality. Then, contra [P10], a CRR would make a com¬ 
position with its subject, and contra [P9], the acquisition or loss of a CRR 
would be a change per se in its subject. Here we might think of matter’s 
potentiality to become any substance: this power is actualized only when 
there begins to be a new substance. Or consider a log’s potentiality to become 
hot, which is atualized only when the form of heat is introduced into it. But 
these and similar examples do not exhaust the legitimate senses of the actual¬ 
ization of a power. Consider a boy’s potentialiaty to become a man: a boy is a 
boy and a man is a man in virtue of the same form. Or consider fire’s poten¬ 
tiality to heat. If God conserves fire in existence without any surrounding 
bodies, the fire is hot but it does not heat. Introduce surrounding bodies and 
the fire begins to heat. The presence of surrounding bodies actualizes fire’s 
potentiality to heat, but nothing new is added to the fire when it begins to 
heat. [P9], [P10], and [PI 1] therefore form a consistent triad. 

Another possible objection looms. Aquinas thinks that the ten Aristotelian 
categories are at least in some sense irreducible to one another; the categories 
categorize all the flavors of extramental being. 29 If a CRR is identical in esse 
with its absolute foundation, however, how is it an irreducible category of 
being? The procedure here is to determine what sort of distinction obtains 
between a real relation and its foundation, and then to determine whether 
this distinction is “distinct enough” to maintain the irreducibility of the rela¬ 
tive category. First, the rationes of relation and the absolute natures that can 
serve as the foundations of relation are distinct and exclusive. The ratio of 
something absolute includes being or being in a subject, while the ratio of 
relation includes having or being a respect toward another. Furthermore, 
the existence conditions of an absolute thing are not the same as the existence 
conditions of a relative thing, since a relative thing, although it is an Aristote¬ 
lian accident and therefore belongs to a subject, nevertheless requires for 
its existence a term’s being in a certain way. A real relation is therefore distinct 
in ratio from its foundation, and has distinct existence conditions from its 
foundation. 


Ini Sent., d.26, q.2, a.l, corp. 
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In other work, Aquinas used the distinction that obtains between exclusive 
rationes to profound philosophical and theological effect. Henninger notes 
the famous DEE distinction between essence and existence, which starts from 
the observation that the ratio of an essence such as humanity does not include 
existence. 30 And with respect to the sticky issue of divine simplicity, Aquinas 
argued that the variety of perfections ascribed to God have exclusive rationes 
and are therefore not diverse merely in the act of thinking, but are properties 
of the thing itself. 31 Aquinas holds that something that is one can truthfully be 
described under a variety of rationes, where none of these include or follow 
from others. The distinction applies to creatures as well. The rationes of foun¬ 
dation and relation are exclusive—one neither includes nor follows from the 
other—but a CRR and its foundation are just one thing. Unlike God, who 
necessarily has all of His attributes, it is contingent whether or not an abso¬ 
lute accident is the foundation of a real relation (it is contingent on the exis¬ 
tence of a term). But when it is the foundation of a real relation, it is one esse 
with at least two rationes. It is in this sense—and only in this sense—that 
relations are distinct from and irreducible to beings of some other category. 
In short, 

[PI 1] The respectus of a CRR, R, is the actualization of a power of a foun¬ 
dation to make its subject, a, really (categorically) related to a term, b, 
when b exists in the relevant way, 

must be consistent with 

[PI] CRRs exist extramentally, 

[P2] CRRs posit something real in a subject, 

[P4] For any CRR, R, the subject, a, or something inhering in a, is the 
foundation of R, 

and, 

[P3] For any CRR whose subject is a, there is some “respect toward” a 
term, b, by virtue of which a is related to b. 


Henninger, Relations, p. 30. 
Ini Sent, d.2, q.l, a.2, corp. 
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CRRs exist extramentally inasmuch as the power to be related and the actual¬ 
ization thereof are attributes or properties of the foundations of relations, and 
these foundations themselves are certain absolute features of subjects. In 
other words, CRRs exist extramentally inasmuch as foundations exist extra¬ 
mentally. CRRs inhere in subjects for the same reasons. These statements are 
sufficient to maintain the consistency of [PI], [P2], and [P4] with [PI 1]. As 
for [P3], we have seen that, although the respectus is not an inherent form 
really distinct from the foundation, yet the conditions of its existence are dif¬ 
ferent from the existence conditions of the foundation. For the ratio of rela¬ 
tion to be correctly applied to a, the foundations, F and F’, of both a and the 
term, b, of the relation, must exist in a certain way. Thus, although the rela¬ 
tion, R, inheres only in a, and depends for its esse on the F of a in the sense 
that it is identical in esse with F, yet it also depends for its esse on the F’ of b, 
in the sense that without F’, F would not be actualized or determined with 
respect to its power to relate a to b. In terms of [P3] and [PI 1], the respectus 
is identical with the actualized or determined power of F when a is related to 
b by virtue of F and F’. If [P1]-[P4] and [PI 1] are consistent, then, the actu¬ 
alized or determined power of F when a is related to b by virtue of F and F’ 
must be distinct from F. That is, the distinction involved in, 

[P7] A CRR is identical in esse with but distinct in ratio from its 

foundation. 

must be “distinct enough” to constitute relation as a category of being. And, 
as we concluded earlier, a foundation is (for Aquinas) distinct from its respec¬ 
tus by a distinction between rationes that obtains in some sense in the thing, 
and not merely in the intellect. Aquinas’s theory is therefore consistent with 
the placement of relation as a distinct category of being. 


III. Consequence One: Known-Knower Relations 

I would like to transition now to consider two of Aquinas’s views in relation 
to CRRs as I and Henninger have characterized them—the relations between 
a known and a knower and the relations between God and creatures. Aquinas 
thinks that this pair of relata are non-mutually really related; that is, he thinks 
that while a knower and a creature have CRRs to a known and to God, 
respectively, he thinks that the relation of a known and of God to a knower 
and a creature are, respectively, relations of reason. I consider first knower- 
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known relations, and move on to God-creature relations, arguing that in each 
case Aquinas could have argued that these are real relations. My aim here is not 
to argue that Aquinas was inconsistent ; instead, I argue that he did not bring 
own theory of relations to bear on all relevant fields. 

Why doesn’t Aquinas think that a known has a CRR to its knower? One 
reason for denying CRRs in the known is the concern that the known be in 
no way determined by being known. If knowledge did determine the known, 
then the intellect would construct reality instead of discover it. However, 
Aquinas notes several important differences between the category of relation 
and the absolute accidental categories of quantity and quality that should 
assuage this concern. The ratio of relation does not include inherence in a 
subject; something can be relative even when it does not have an ontologi- 
cally irreducible relative accident. Furthermore, even when a CRR is posited 
in a subject, it is only distinct in reason ex parte rei from some absolute thing 
on which it is founded. The motivation for this relegated status of the esse of 
CRRs, we saw, was to preserve Aristotle’s and his intuition that the acquisi¬ 
tion or loss of a relation does not constitute the acquisition or loss of form—a 
change in relation is only per accidens and follows on some other, per se, 
change. But if the gain or loss of a CRR only changes its subject per accidens , 
where this is understood as change without the gain or loss of form, then 
there is nothing amiss in positing CRRs in the known. Assume for the sake 
of argument that knowns do have CRRs to their knowers. If my knowledge 
changes, say, through amnesia, and I know much less of the known than I 
did before, then the foundation of my real relation to the known has changed 
(a per se change in me), and therefore the real relations in me and the known 
have changed ( per accidens change in both relata). If we seek a foundation in 
the known on which a CRR can be founded, it is anything about the known 
that is intelligible, and these things are real and in or of the thing. If a and b 
are white and are therefore mutually related in color similarity, and if aRb 
and bR’a are true statements, we can say that what makes these statements 
true is the respective colors of a and b (the foundations), as well as (therefore) 
the applicability of the ratio of relation to each. In treating these relations as 
CRRs, Aquinas would go on to say that the ratio of relation pertains to the 
respective foundations of a and b, is an intelligible component of the respec¬ 
tive foundations of a and b, and is irreducible to the ratio of whiteness. In 
treating the relations of known and knower, on the other hand, Aquinas 
would deny that the ratio of relation pertains to a foundation in the known 
and is therefore not a CRR. But, since Aquinas thinks that the acquisition or 
loss of any CRR is a change per accidens in a subject ([P9]) and thinks that a 
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CRR does not imply composition with the subject ([P10]) and is an accident 
of the subject only inasmuch as it is founded on something absolute in the 
subject, 32 why the reluctance to identify the relation in the known as a CRR? 

Mark Henninger argues that Aquinas’s primary reason for denying that the 
known has a CRR to the knower is instead based on a distinction between 
the physical and intelligible orders. Aquinas expresses this idea in QDP, q.7, 
a. 10, corp., saying, 

And there are some things to which some are ordered to others but not vice versa, because 
they are totally extrinsic to that genus of action or power which arises from such an order. 
It is clear that knowledge is referred to the thing known, because the knower by an intelli¬ 
gible act has an order to the thing known which is outside the soul. But the thing itself 
that is outside the soul is totally untouched by such an act, since the act of the intellect 
does not pass into exterior matter by changing it; so that the thing which is outside the 
soul is totally outside the genus of intelligible things. 33 

According to Henninger, the “intentional” and “natural” orders are “incom¬ 
mensurable, not ‘of the same type’, [...] Hence [...] there is no real co-rela¬ 
tion in the known to the knower.” 34 I am less moved by the distinction of 
orders than is Henninger, although I admit that it plays an important—if not 
central—role in Aquinas’s understanding of non-mutual relations. But sim¬ 
ply being of different orders does not deliver any compelling reason for being 
unable to be mutually really related. If we seek the reason why different 
orders are taken to be incommensurable with respect to mutual CRRs, the 
answer seems to be that such orders have at best one-way causality, and not 
two-way. For example, in the above text, the knower is related to the known, 
whose form is diffused through the medium and into the organ of the 
knower, but the known is not related to the knower, because “the act of intel¬ 
lect does not pass into exterior matter by changing it.” Therefore, the distinc¬ 
tion of orders (here, the natural and intentional orders) is relevant to the 
present problem only insofar as a thing of one order acts on a thing of the 
other, and not vice versa. If this is correct, then the pith of Henninger’s 
incommensurable orders objection to mutual CRRs between the knower and 
the known, is exactly what was expressed in the first objection, above, namely, 
that the knower would in some way act on or determine the known. My 


32 > QDP q.7,a.9, ad7. 

33) QDP q,7, a. 10, corp. Trans. English Dominican Fathers (Eugene, OR: Wipf & Stock, 
2004), p. 59, slightly modified. Also, 57Ta, q.13, a.7, corp. 

34) Henninger, Relations , p. 36. 
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response to this objection is given above. I conclude, then, that Aquinas 
could have accomodated mutual CRRs between the knower and the known 
in his ontology. 


IV. Consequence Two: God-Creature Relations 

Here I mount a criticism of Aquinas’s reasons for denying real relations to 
creation in God. I hinge my treatment of God-creature relations on three 
claims made by Aquinas: 1) the act of creation is reducible to relations 
between God and creatures; 2) the relation in creatures is a real relation; and 
3) the relation in God is a relation of reason. After expounding Aquinas’s 
arguments for (1), I will argue that (2) is most coherent if the real relation in 
question is understood according to the theory of CRRs outlined above. 
Finally, I will argue that (3) should not follow from Aquinas’s own reasoning 
on the natures of relations and of God, and argue that it is more consistent 
with his theory of relations in general to argue that God is related to creatures 
through what I will call analogical real relations. 

Aquinas’s account of the act of creation is construed along Aristotelian 
lines. Creation is a production that is distinguished from the production of 
particular beings by particular beings, since unlike natural productions, pro¬ 
duction totius entis has no substrate. In general, if x is produced, it is pro¬ 
duced out of something that itself is not-*. Logically analogous, if there is a 
production totius entis —of the whole of being—then not-being is that “out 
of which” it is produced. Creation is therefore ex nihiloP 

Aquinas argues that God has the power to produce without a substrate by 
distinguishing between beings that are limited in act, and a being that is pure 
act. 36 A finite being is act limited by form. In composite beings, form is lim¬ 
ited by matter. These metaphysical limitations prescribe the range of a sub¬ 
stance’s causal power— omne agens agit, secundum quod est actuP But since 
God is subsistent esse, the range of God’s causal power is being itself. As fire 
has power to make things hot, God has power to make things exist. 


351 Aquinas argues for creation ex nihilo in several texts and in diverse ways, most of which do 
not concern me in the present inquiry. Cf. QDP q.3, a.3; SCG II, cap.16; ST la, q.45, a.l. 
Interestingly, in Ini Sent, d.5, q.2, a.2, corp., Aquinas argues that the Son is generated ex nihilo 
and explains that when it is asserted that something is ex nihilo all that is asserted is non esse ex 

36) QDP q.3, a.l, corp. 

37 > Ibid. 
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In natural production there is a distinction between the activity of produc¬ 
tion and the relation that the effect has to its cause; the activity precedes the 
effect, but the relation is in some sense posterior to the effect. Since God does 
not act on a pre-existing substrate, the act of creation involves no process of 
becoming, or, as Aquinas says, its being and its being made are simultane¬ 
ous. 38 In creation, therefore, the activity of production and the relation which 
obtains once the effect has been produced are simultaneous. Aquinas there¬ 
fore characterizes the act of creation itself as a relation of a creature to the 
principle of its being. 39 

To clarify the conclusion that the act of creation is a relation of the crea¬ 
ture to the creator, it is necessary to make two distinctions. First, the act of 
creation is distinct from what is created. Subsistent beings are created, and 
the relations of dependence on God are “concreated” with them and are not 
altogether identical with them. 40 The second distinction is between the act of 
creation taken “actively” and taken “passively”. Active creation signifies the 
act of God as such, “understood with” ( cointellecta ) a certain uncreated rela¬ 
tion to creatures. Passive creation signifies a real relation “in the mode of 
change.” 41 It is “in the mode of change,” because Aquinas has analyzed the 
act of creation on the model of natural production, and a relation of the 
product to the producer is what remains when a production has reached its 
term (the product). The relation is real because the production is real and, to 
this extent, is like natural productions, which produce per accidens a relation 
of the product to its cause. 

On the surface it is strange that God’s creative action should be identified 
in the creature as something in the relative category, since relations, like all 
accidents, are understood as posterior to their subjects. But, of course, the 
creative action must be prior to the creature. The creation relation is therefore 
different from other accidents in that it is necessary to a substance’s existence. 
As we have seen, Aquinas tries to capture this necessity by claiming that this 
special relation is “concreated” with the subject. 42 Utilizing the current inter¬ 
pretation of CRRs, I will argue that Aquinas nicely navigates this dialectical 
tension, avoiding two absurdities—on the one hand, claiming that the cre¬ 
ation relation is prior to its subject, rendering its accidental status unintelligi- 


3S) 57’la, q.45, a.3, ad 2; QDP q.3, a.l, ad 11. 

39) QDP q.3, a.3, corp.; 57’Ia, q.45, a.3, corp.; SCG II, cap.18, n. 2. 

40) QDP, q.3, a.3, ad 7; see also QDP q.3, a.3, corp. 

41 > QDP q.3, a.3, ad 2; see also SCG II, cap. 17. 

42 > QDP q.3, a.3, ad 7. 
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ble; and on the other hand, claiming that the creation relation is posterior to 
its subject, rendering unintelligible the account of produced being. 

It is important to recall at this point some of the features of CRRs. A CRR 
is identical in esse with but distinct in reason ex parte rei from its foundation. 
In this respect, the category of the relative is irreducible to any absolute cate¬ 
gory. The foundation of a CRR can be an inhering (absolute) accident, the 
substantial form, or the supposit itself. Aquinas describes potential founda¬ 
tions of CRRs as having powers to be related in radice, which are activated 
necessarily when a subject changes in a relevant (relation producing) way. 

Bearing these features in mind, we can turn to several texts in which Aqui¬ 
nas explicates the creaturely relation to God. In QDP Aquinas says that this 
relation does not follow from the principles of the subjects being. 43 This is to 
note that being dependent for its existence on God is not included in the 
absolute ratio of any essence; it is simply a necessary condition of existence 
for anything other than the divine essence. The creation relation is a non- 
definitional yet necessary property of every substance. 44 

In QDP q.3, a.3, ad2, Aquinas responds to the objection that if the cre¬ 
ation relation is something real in the creature, then it too is created and 
must therefore have a real relation to God; and if this new real relation is cre¬ 
ated then it too has a creation relation, and so on ad infinitum. Aquinas 
responds that the relation, taken strictly, is not created but concreated, and is 
not properly speaking a being (a supposit), but something inhering , 45 In the 
third response he adds that, since a relation is an accident, according to its 
esse it inheres in a subject (the created supposit) and is posterior to its sub¬ 
ject. 46 But according to the ratio of the relation—the divine action taken 
passively—the relation is in some way prior to the subject. 47 

In 5TIa., q.45, a.3, Aquinas argues that, “creation posits something in crea¬ 
tures according to relation only,” 48 for reasons given above. Passive creation is 


43) QDP q.3, a.3, ad 3. 

441 In calling the creation relation a non-definitional yet necessary accident of the creature, I do 
not mean to imply, of course, that the creation relation should be thought of as a proprium of 
the creature, as risibility is a proprium of humanity. Risibility is a non-definitional yet necessary 
accident in the sense that it follows from the essence. But a creation relation does not follow 
from the essence of a creature; otherwise, every essence would be created, and there is no reason 
to suppose that Aquinas thinks that every possible essence must be created. 

«> QDP q.3, a.3, ad 2. 

461 QDP q.3, a.3, ad 3. 

47) Ibid. 

4S) STh., q.45, a.3, corp. 
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the real relation in creatures to the principle of their being. Thus, although 
the subsistent creature is signified as the term of the act of creation, with the 
creative act preceding the product, the subsistent is really the subject of the 
creation relation, “and is prior to it in being, as the subject of an accident.” 49 
In explicating this confusing move, Aquinas makes a strong statement that 
will serve to point us toward a more satisfying account of the creation rela¬ 
tion: “creation taken passively is in the creature, and is the creature,” since the 
creation relation is identical in esse with the created supposit. 50 

Creation relations are in one sense similar to causal relations like father 
and son in that the foundations of such relations are not an inhering form, 
but the supposit itself. If a and b are both white, then a is similar to b with 
respect to whiteness. But if a is the father of b, then b is the son of a, full 
stop. This is because the foundation of the relation of sonship to a is the sub¬ 
sisting individual, b itself. The creation relation is a similar case. The created 
supposit itself is the foundation of a relation of dependence on God. 

But being a foundation o/implies being prior to. A natural objection then is 
that a created thing cannot be the foundation of the creation relation, since 
this would entail that the created thing is prior to its being created. Nor can 
the relation be prior to the creature, since this would make something in an 
accidental category prior to and a condition for the existence of a substance. 
In general relations cannot be prior to substances, but in the case of creation 
relations the substance cannot be prior to the relation. But on the current 
interpretation of Aquinas’s theory of relations, the quandary is resolvable. 
Aquinas treats the passive creation relation as a CRR, and these are identical 
in esse with their foundations but distinct from them in reason ex parte rei. 
Therefore, passive creation and the created supposit are one in esse but have 
distinct rationes. Understood as the supposit of a given essence, only the defi¬ 
nition of the essence is included; understood as a created supposit, the ratio 
of being dependent on God is included. I admit that in the passages that deal 
explicitly with the creation relation, this reductive interpretation is not the 
most natural reading. But, in light of other passages, in which Aquinas is 
more directly concerned with the nature of relations in general, 51 the texts on 
the creation relation gain intelligibility not otherwise available. The objection 
that there is a vicious circle of priority on Aquinas’s account is resolved once 


49) 57’Ia, q.45, a.3, ad 3. 

50) 57’Ia, q.45, a.3, ad 2. 

51) See especially, In I Sent, d.26, q.2, a.l; q.l, a.l, ad 3; In VPhys. lect.3; In VMet., lect.17; 
QDP q.7, aa.8,9. 
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the identity of supposit and relation is asserted, since the reason for holding 
the priority of the supposit over the relation—that it is the subject of inher¬ 
ence of the relation—is moot. 

Aquinas consistently and emphatically denies that God has a real relation 
to creatures. 52 The only real relations he attributes to divinity are the interper¬ 
sonal relations of the Trinity. 53 Three features of godhead are supposed to 
make real relative accidental predication repugnant: simplicity, immutability, 
and aseity. However God is related to creation, one must be able to say on 
Thomistic terms that God is simple, immutable, and completely independent 
from anything other than Godself. If relations introduce an inhering acci¬ 
dent, if they introduce per se change, or if they make God dependent on cre¬ 
ation, then He is not really related. In the context of denying relations of 
God, Aquinas thought that real relations would introduce all three. 

Aquinas frequently precedes his conclusion that God is not really related 
to creatures by arguing from analogy: just as the known is not really related 
to the knower, so too God is not really related to the creature. But he has at 
least two ways of using the knower-known analogy. The weaker and less 
interesting is stated in QDP q.3, a.3, corp.: in related things, one depending 
on the other but not conversely, there is a real relation in the one that is 
dependent, and in the other there is a logical relation. 54 This argument is 
clearly false, since parity of reason should make all dependence relations non¬ 
mutual, but then (for example), all relations of active (efficient) causation 
would be relations of reason. Moreover, Aquinas explicitly identifies active 
efficient causal relations as CRRs in QDP q.7, a. 10, adl and ad2. 

The second, given in QDP q.7, a. 10, corp., is not as clearly false. Suppose a 
relation were a really distinct inhering accident. Aquinas is concerned that if 
the object known is really related to the knower, then in knowing its object 
the knower somehow changes it—in short, the intellect partially determines 
or shapes reality. Analogously, Aquinas is at pains to maintain God’s immuta¬ 
bility, and therefore denies that in creating, the existence of the creature 
introduces a new accident in divinity. 

If one assumes that when a causes a change in b and becomes really related 
to b as its active cause, that a changes, then God can’t be really related to 


52) For example, QDP q.3, a.3, corp.; q.7, a.10, corp.; q.7, a.ll, corp; QDV q.3, a.2, ad 8; q.4, 
a.5, corp.; SCGll, c.12, n.3; ST la., q.45, a.3, ad 1; In I Sent., d.26, q.2, a.3, ad 1; d.30, a.l, 
ad.l, ad 2. 

53) QDV q.4, a.5, corp. 

54) QDP q.3, a.3, corp.; see also QDV q.4, a.5, corp. 
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creatures, at the risk of compromising divine immutability. But Aquinas does 
not think that acquiring a new CRR is a change per se. Recall Aquinas’s dis¬ 
tinction between per se and per accidens change with respect to relations, made 
in In VPhysics, 1.3, n.8. On the basis of this text and QDP q.7, a.8, corp., I 
concluded that 

[P8] A subject, a, changes per accidens when both (a) something can be 
newly affirmed or denied of a, and (b) a neither acquired nor lost any sub¬ 
stantial, quantitative, or qualitative form, 

and 

[P9] The acquisition or loss of a CRR, R, in a subject, a, is a change per 
accidens in a. 

For these reasons, if a real relation is newly attributed to God when c is cre¬ 
ated and becomes really related to God, then there is not per se change, but 
only per accidens change. But Aquinas introduced this distinction precisely to 
deny that when a changes and a and b are newly co-related, b also changes; 
b only changes per accidens. Likewise, it does not seem repugnant to divinity 
to claim that when c is created, c and God are co-related. God’s active cre¬ 
ation relation is no more and no less a change than his creative activity itself. 55 

If one assumes that a relation is a kind of accidental form that is really dis¬ 
tinct from its foundation, then God can’t be really related to creatures, at the 
risk of compromising divine simplicity. But Aquinas does not think that a 
CRR is really distinct from its foundation. The nature of the distinction 
of a CRR from its foundation is closely connected to the conclusion that 
the acquisition or loss of a relation is merely a per accidens change. If the 
change that occurs in a when it gains a new relation to b is meant to be 
understood in non-hylomorphic terms (per accidens and not per se change) 
then Aquinas is not picturing a relative accident as a distinct form inhering 
in its subject. Indeed, Aquinas says that the esse of a CRR is founded on 
something absolute in the subject. 56 From this, and from Aquinas’s insistence 
that the acquisition or loss of a relation is only change per accidens, I con¬ 
cluded that, for Aquinas, 


55) Whether or not Aquinas’s understanding of God’s creative activity is itself consistent with all 
he would like to say about divine immutability is a separate issue. See 57"la, q.9, a.l. 

5 ® Ini Sent, d.26, q.2, a.l, corp., ad3. 
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[P7] A CRR is identical in esse with but distinct in reason ex parte rei from 

its foundation. 

Aquinas admits that God’s simplicity can accommodate distinctions of rea¬ 
son ex parte rei? 1 Of course, the divine attributes are identical with the divine 
essence, and theologians in Aquinas’s strain would never admit that a real 
relation to creatures would be among these identical-yet-distinct-in-reason 
features of godhead. Accordingly, the claim that there is nothing repugnant 
in attributing a real relation to God that is founded on and identical in esse 
with God, but distinct in reason ex parte rei, awaits trial. 

If one assumes that real relations to creatures are in God, but remembers 
that whatever is in God is in God essentially, then God is essentially related 
to creatures. This view makes the existence of the creature an essential condi¬ 
tion of God’s being. As such, God could only be really related to creatures 
at the risk of compromising divine aseity. So if it is possible to argue on 
Thomistic grounds that God has a real relation to creatures, it must be possible 
to characterize this real relation without making it one among many divine 
attributes which are identical in esse with but distinct in reason ex parte rei 
from each other. The active creation relation will be contingent, while God’s 
attributes such as wisdom will be necessary. 

If God is really related to creatures, then clearly the kind of real relation he 
bears is the active cause of the created effect. For Aquinas, creation taken 
actively is the divine action itself. It is a feature of Aquinas’s theory of real 
relations that the esse of the relation is its foundation—in this case the divine 
essence—but that the foundation considered with its respect toward another 
has a ratio different from that which it has when considered as absolute being. 
The reality of the relation is the foundation itself expressing its power to be 
so related. On this clarified view, the divine action itself—identical with the 
divine essence—is the foundation of the real relation to creatures that begins 
at God’s creative act. This change is neither substantial nor accidental in 
hylomorphic terms, but can be described as a per accidens change, where this 
is understood as the new applicability of a ratio (of being related to creation) 
to God. I have called these new relations “real” as opposed to “categorical 
real,” because God is outside all categories. Nevertheless, the whole project of 
Aquinas’s natural theology requires there to be important similarities between 
natural causation and divine, such that Aquinas relies heavily on the catego¬ 
ries of activity and passivity to explicate his doctrine of creation. 


Ini Sent, d.2, q.l, a.2, corp. 
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Mark Henninger argues that Aquinas’s primary reason for denying that 
God has real relations to creatures has to do more with the transcendence of 
God than with any of the attributes I have considered here. 58 Henninger cites 
QDP q.7, a. 10, corp., in which Aquinas stipulates that for any two things to 
be mutually related by real relations, the foundations of the relations must be 
of the same genus. God, being outside all categories of being, shares no gen¬ 
era with creatures. Therefore, God has no real relations to creatures. We can 
respond to this position in two ways. First, recall from the discussion of 
knower-known relations in section III that I claim and argue that what moti¬ 
vates the claim that beings of disparate orders cannot be mutually related by 
real relations is that beings of the really related order are effected or deter¬ 
mined by beings from the other order, and not vice versa. As I argued in 
section III, so here: since a real relation does not introduce a new form, since 
it does not make composition, and since a subject’s acquisition or loss of a 
real relation is not a per se change in its subject, the incommensurable orders 
objection is moot. 

Second, Aquinas’s analogical understanding of being requires that, even 
though God is outside all genera, God is yet similar enough to created being 
such that homonymous predicates affirmed of creatures and of God can func¬ 
tion as a middle term in syllogistic reasoning about the existence of God. 59 
God’s agency in creation is to be undertood analogically, not univocally. 
Aquinas understands univocal agency to be that whereby an effect has the 
same specific nature as its cause, as when a man generates a man, or heat 
makes things hot. 60 God’s nature, ip sum esse, is not communicated in creation 
(because God is simple and infinite), 61 but what is created is something simi¬ 
lar to divine essence in an imperfect way, such as wisdom, which exists in 
rational creatures accidentally and deficiently but in God substantially and 
perfectly. Applying this similarity-with-difference to the real relations that, I 
have argued, can be affirmed of God on Thomistic grounds, we must charac¬ 
terize these relations primarily in negative terms, that is, as not implying com¬ 
position in God and not implying God’s dependence on creation. But they 
do not fail to be “real” relations in any salient sense that we have discovered 
in this study. On my view, then, Aquinas has the philosophical resources to 
affirm real relations in God toward creatures —analogical real relations. 


5S) Henninger, Relations, pp. 31-39. 

59) In I Sent, d.8, q.l, a.2, corp.; ST la, q.13, a.5, corp. 

60) In I Sent, d.8, q.l, a.2, corp. 

61) Sria, q.l 1, a.3, corp. 
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Here I have been concerned to show that the interpretation of Aquinas’s 
theory of CRRs offered here adds coherence to Aquinas’s account of the cre¬ 
ation relation in creatures, but that Aquinas himself did not apply the theory 
to a traditional problem of classical theism in a way that he could have. 
Aquinas’s theorizing makes room for affirming real relations of God, and in 
general allows us to speak of a divine quasi -mutability {per accidens change) 
that doesn’t compromise the desiderata of Aquinas’s doctrine of God. God’s 
active creation relation is no more and no less a change than his creative 
activity itself. 
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Under the broad heading of ‘medieval trinitarian theology’, there are a wide 
variety of issues, some of which have received more attention than others. 1 
Here I want to look at what Scotus and Ockham have to say about one of 
the issues that has received relatively little attention in the literature. The 


11 For a useful survey of 13 th and early 14th century medieval trinitarian theology, which 
includes an annotated bibliography of important studies, see Russell Friedman, Medieval Trini¬ 
tarian Thought from Aquinas to Ockham (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2010). 
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basic question is this: when the Father begets the Son, is this a case where 
‘like produces like’, or is it a case where ‘like produces unlike’? 2 

On the face of it, it might seem that since the Father and Son are the very 
same God, surely that amounts to the ideal case of ‘like producing like’. Of 
course, some schoolmen said just that, 3 but as with so many other issues in 
medieval philosophy, there were also dissenters. For some held that the Father 
and Son are not the same in kind, 4 and that could provide a scholastic thinker 
with a solid reason to say that the Father’s production of the Son is not a case 
of‘like producing like’. 5 


2) The only two treatments of this issue that I know of are as follows. First, Michael Schmaus 
provides a very brief summary of Scotus’s position in Der Liber Pugnatorius des Thomas Anglicus 
und die Lehrunterschiede zwischen Thomas von Aquin und Duns Scotus, vol. 2 (Munster i. W.: 
Verlag der Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1930), 154-157. Second, Friedrich Wetter 
provides a more detailed summary of Scotus’s texts in Die Trinitdtslehre des Johannes Duns Scotus 
(Munster Westfalen: Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1967), 159-167. Unfortunately, 
Schmaus and Wetter do little more than summarize the texts. As for Ockham, his position on 
this issue has not received any attention at all, so far as I know. 

3) As we shall see, Scotus holds this position, but there were others, e.g., Walter Chatton, in 
Reportatio super Sententias, Liber I, distinctiones 1-9, ed. Joseph Wey and Girard Etzkorn (Toronto: 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 2002), 534-539. 

4) As Wetter rightly notes [Die Trinitdtslehre, 160), Flenry of Ghent held that the persons are 
not the same in kind, at least in some sense, e.g.: ‘Secundum autem formam respectivam in 
divinis bene potest esse et est distinctio secundum speciem vel quasi. Sicut enim paternitas et 
filiatio sunt relationes diversae quasi specie, sic Pater et Filius constitutae personae per ilia sunt 
personae quasi specie diversae’ (Flenry of Ghent, Summa Quaestionum Ordinariarum (Paris, 
1520; reprinted by St. Bonaventure, NY: The Franciscan Institute, 1953), II, f. 88vF). Addi¬ 
tionally, Wetter says Richard of Connington may have held this view too (Die Trinitdtslehre, 
159-160), for according to the editors of Scotus’s Lectura [= Lect.\, 1.7.un„ Scotus is probably 
responding to Richard’s arguments there (Scotus, Opera Omnia (Civitas Vaticana: Typis Poly¬ 
glottis Vaticanis, 1950-) [= Vat.], volume 16, page 490 [= 16: 490]; but cf. note 2 on page 507, 
as well as similar comments in Vat. 4: 125). It is, however, difficult to verify this claim, for 
Richard’s Sentences commentary is lost. For more on Richard’s works, see V. Doucet, ‘L’Oeuvre 
scolastique de Richard de Conington, O.F.M.’, Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 29 (1936), 
396-442. 

5) Note, however, that we should distinguish two claims here: (i) that the Father and Son are 
not the same in kind, and (ii) that the Son’s production is not univocal (i.e., not a case of ‘like 
producing like’). Scholastic authors could hold the first of these but not the second, or they 
could hold both of them. Henry of Ghent, for instance, held the first but not the latter, for he 
argued that even though the persons are somewhat different in kind (see the previous note), the 
Son’s production is still univocal (even though the Spirit’s production is not, at least in some 
sense): ‘Unde processus Filii de Patre est conformis generationi univocae caloris de calore, pro¬ 
cessus vero Spiritus Sancti de Patre et Filio est quasi conformis generationi aequivocae caloris de 
sole’ (Summa, II, f. 179vN). Nevertheless, as we shall see, Ockham holds both claims, arguing 
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As we shall see, the discussions we find in Scotus and Ockham on this issue 
revolve around an important philosophical question: which constituents in 
things make them the same or different in kind? As Scotus and Ockham see it, 
if we can explain that, then we can establish whether the Father and Son are 
the same or different in kind, and only then can we say whether the Son’s 
production is a case of‘like producing like’ or ‘like producing unlike’. 

Yet there are important theological implications here too. For as I will 
explain in a moment, one could use well-established Aristotelian claims to 
argue that the Father and Son must be different in kind, and if that is right, 
that the Son must therefore be inferior to the Father. That, however, amounts 
to subordinationism, which is a ‘heresy any Christian scholastic wants to 
avoid. 6 Consequently, whichever side of this debate Scotus or Ockham want 
to take, they must do so without violating either their philosophical or their 
theological commitments. 


1. The Subordinationist’s Argument 

The best entry-point for this discussion is what I shall call the ‘subordination- 
ist argument’—namely, the argument I mentioned above which employs 
Aristotelian claims to show that the Son must be inferior to the Father. The 
argument begins with the assumption that different kinds of constituents 
contribute some difference in kind to the things they constitute, perhaps 
loosely analogous to the way that adding chocolate to one batch of cake bat¬ 
ter and toffee to another results in two different kinds of cakes: a chocolate 
cake and a toffee cake. Or, to use a more scholastic sort of example, adding 
rationality to one animal but not to another results in two different kinds of 
animals: one that is human, and one that is not. Let me formulate the point 
like this: 

(T1) For any x and y, 

x and y differ in kind iff 
x and y differ kind-wise in constitution. 


that the Son’s production is not univocal precisely because the Father and Son are not the same 

6) Unfortunately, when Schmaus and Wetter discuss Scotus’s texts on this issue, they fail to 
note the underlying problem of subordinationism. For a basic sketch of the early development 
of subordinationism and other ‘heresies’, see J. N. D. Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines, revised 
edition (San Francisco: Harper, 1978). 
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However, for Scotus and Ockham, each divine person is constituted by two 
ingredients: (i) a shared divine essence which makes all the persons the same 
God, and (ii) a unique constituent like fatherhood or sonship which makes 
each person the particular person that it is. 7 Moreover, Scotus and Ockham 
both agree that these unique personal constituents are different in kind. As 
Scotus nicely puts it: 

I well concede that fatherhood and sonship ... belong to different species and have differ¬ 
ent natures. ... For fatherhood and sonship are more different than fatherhood and 
fatherhood. 8 

For Scotus and Ockham then, the Father and Son do have different kinds of 
constituents, namely their unique personal constituents. Hence: 

(T2) For any divine persons x and y, 

x and y differ kind-wise in constitution. 

And from T1 and T2, it follows that the divine persons must be different 
in kind: 9 


71 On the constitution of the persons, see Scotus, Quodlibeta [= Quod.], 3, n. 4 (in Opera Omnia, 
ed. Luke Wadding (Lyons, 1639; reprinted by Hildesheim: Georg Olms Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1968) [= Wad.], volume 12, page 70 [= 12: 70]; English translation in God and Creatures: The 
Quodlibetal Questions, ed. and trans. Felix Alluntis and Allan Wolter (Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1975) [= AW], 64, n. 3.19): ‘Essentia [divina] autem et relatio [e.g., paternitas 
vel filiatio], secundum omnes, constituunt personam, qualemcumque rationem habeant prin- 
cipii; ergo hoc est inquantum concurrunt, quod non posset esse nisi ut relatio est in essentia. Ex 
hoc habeo, quod essentia et relatio constituunt personam’. For the claim that the divine essence 
makes the persons the same God while the unique (relational) constituents make the persons 
distinct, see Scotus, Ordinatio [= Ord.], 1.5.2.un„ n. 127 (Vat. 4: 72, lines 16-19 [= Vat. 4: 
72.16-19]): ‘Concedo relationem [e.g., paternitatem vel filiationem] esse actum personalem, 
non actum quiditativum,—quia personaliter distinguit et non quiditative. Essentia [divina] 
autem est actus quiditativus et quiditative distinguens’. 

s) Scotus, Ord., 1.7.1, n. 51 (Vat. 4: 129.3-7): ‘Sed bene concedo quod paternitas et filiatio 
sunt ... alterius speciei et alterius rationis. ... magis etiam distinguitur paternitas a filiatione, 
quam paternitas a paternitate’. Ockham too, in Ordinatio [= Ord.], 1.9.2 (in Opera Theologica 
(St. Bonaventure, NY: The Franciscan Institute, 1967-1986) [= OTh], volume 3, page 281, lines 
13-14 [= 3: 281.13-14]): ‘sicut conceditur quod paternitas et filiatio sunt alterius rationis’; ibid., 
(OTh 3: 280.11-13): ‘Sed paternitas in Patre, quae est sibi essentialis, non tantum assimilatur 
filiationi quae est Filio essentialis quantum assimilaretur si essent duae paternitates in divinis’. 

9) As Scotus puts it on behalf of the subordinationist, Ord., 1.7.1, n. 44 (Vat. 4: 125.10-12): 
‘paternitas et filiatio differunt specie, ergo personae constitutae per eas.—Antecedens probatur, 
quia differunt secundum quiditates’. Also, Ord., 1.7.1, n. 57 (Vat. 4: 131.7-11): ‘Sed adhuc 
pondero argumentum: quia istae relationes—in proposito—sunt subsistentes, ergo tantam 
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(T3) For any divine persons x and y, 
x and y differ in kind. 

Further, every medieval student of Aristotle learns that a production is called 
univocal’ if like produces like, or equivocal’ if like produces unlike. 10 We can 
thus define equivocal production as follows: 

(T4) For any x and y, 

if x produces y by a production P, 

P is equivocal = df iff 
x and y differ in kind. 


differentiam habent in quantum subsistentes quantam in rationibus propriis; subsistentes autem 
sunt personae, ergo tantam differentiam habent personae quantam habent relationes’; Reporta- 
tio IA [= Rep. LA], 1.7.3, n. 71 (in The Examined Report of the Paris Lecture (Reportatio I-A), vol¬ 
ume 1, ed. Allan Wolter and Oleg Bychkov (St. Bonaventure, NY: The Franciscan Institute, 
2004) [= Wolter], 326): ‘paternitas et filiatio differunt specie vel sunt alterius rationis, quia sunt 
duae quiditates relativae et non sicut duo individua eiusdem quiditatis, et sic constituta per ea 
differunt specie’. 

10) Scotus, Ord., 1.3.3.2, n. 513 (Vat. 3: 304.2-4, 8-10): ‘quando agens agit univoce, hoc est 
inducit in passum formam eiusdem rationis cum ilia per quam agit. ... In agentibus autem 
aequivoce, id est in illis agentibus quae non agunt per formas eiusdem rationis cum ilia ad 
quam agunt’; Ockham, Quaestiones in Libros Sententiarum [= Quaest. in Sent.], 2.12-13 (OTh 
5: 287.20-22): ‘causa univoca causat per assimilationem, et ideo est univoca quia effectus sibi 
assmulatur’. I cannot find a place where Aristotle explicitly defines univocal and equivocal pro¬ 
duction, but medieval Aristotelians derived this idea from a comment in Aristotle’s Metaphysics, 
7.8, 1033b29-31 (in Metaphysica, Lib. 1-XLV; Recensio et Translatio Guillelmi de Moerbeka, ed. 
G. Vuillemin-Diem (Leiden, and New York-Koln: E. J. Brill, 1995) [= AL, 25, 3.2], page 147, 
lines 406-409 [= 147.406-409]; cf„ Metaphysica, Lib. 1-1C, XII-XIV; Translatio Anonyma sive 
Media’, ed. G. Vuillemin-Diem (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1976) [= AL 25.2], page 136, line 24, 
through page 137, line 3 [= 136.24-137.3]; and Aristotelis Opera cum Averrois Commentariis, 
ed. Johannes Franciscus Bagolinus, et al. (Venice: Giunta, 1562-1574) [= lunt.], volume 8: 
177rF): ‘In quibusdam uero palam quia generans tale quidem est quale generatum, nec tamen 
idem nec unum numero, sed unum specie, ut in phisicis (homo namque hominem generat)’. 
See also, ibid., 7.7, 1032a24-25 (AL, 25, 3.2: 143.304-307; cf„ AL 25.2: 133.9-11; lunt., 8: 
171vM-172rA): ‘(factum enim habet naturam, ut planta aut animal) et a quo que secundum 
speciem dicta natura que eiusdem speciei (hec autem in alio); homo namque hominem generat’; 
ibid., 7.8, 1034a4-8 (AL, 25, 3.2: 147.415-419; cf. AL25.2: 137.8-12; lunt., 8: 177vG-H): ‘sed 
sufficiens est generans facere et speciei causam esse in materia. Omnis vero iam tabs species in 
hiis carnibus et ossibus, Callias et Socrates; et diversa quidem propter materiam (diversa namque), 
idem vero specie; nam individua species’; and various other places like De Historia Animalium, 
5.1, 539a21-23 (lunt., 6: 42vK-L): ‘Sic animalia nasci alia ex animalibus solent per formae cog- 
nationem, alia sponte, nullo cognationis semine antecedente, creantur’. 
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Of course, the Creeds say that the Father begets the Son, so clearly the Father 
produces the Son in some sense or other: 11 

(T5) The Father produces the Son by a production P. 

But ifT3 is right, then the Son’s production must be equivocal: 12 

(T6) The Son’s production P is equivocal. 

On top of that, every medieval student of Aristotle also learns that equivocal 
products are less perfect than their producers: 13 

(T7) For any x and y, 

if x produces y by an equivocal production P, 
y is less perfect than x. 

A medieval Aristotelian might hold T7 for a variety of reasons, but Scotus’s 
reasoning illustrates the point well enough. According to Scotus, kinds are 
ranked in terms of the more or less perfect, so for any two kinds (e.g., 
human-kind and horse-kind), one will be more perfect than the other. 14 
Further, Scotus maintains that causes cannot produce effects that are greater 


111 For example, the Nicene Creed says, ‘We believe in... the Son of God ... begotten from the 
Father’ (in The Decrees of the Ecumenical Councils, 2 volumes, ed. Norman Tanner (London: 
Sheed and Ward, and Washington, D.C.: Georgetown University Press, 1990), 1: *5). 

12) Scotus, summarizing the subordinationist’s argument, Lect., 1.7.un„ n. 51 (Vat. 16: 490. 
20-24): ‘sed ista generatio qua Filius in divinis producitur, magis assimilatur generationi aequiv- 
ocae quam univocae, quia termini sunt formaliter distincti, nec conveniunt in una forma secun¬ 
dum speciem suam oppositae relationes, et sunt oppositarum rationum’. 

131 As Ockham puts it, Quaestiones in Libros Physicorum Aristotelis [= Quaest. in Phys .], q. 140 
(in Opera Philosophica (St. Bonaventure, NY: The Franciscan Institute, 1974-1988) [= OPh], 
volume 6, page 777, lines 26-31 [= 6: 777.26-31]): ‘omne agens totale aut est univocum aut est 
aequivocum. Si univocum, est aeque perfectum sicut effectus productus, quia causa univoca 
habet efFectum univocum pro termino adaequato suae potentiae. Si sit agens aequivocum, tunc 
est agens perfectius quam suus effectus, quia causa aequivoca totalis est perfectior quam causa 
univoca totalis’. 

14) Scotus, De Primo Principio, 3.25 (in A Treatise on God as First Principle, 2nd revised edition, 
trans. and ed. Allan Whiter (Chicago: Franciscan Herald Press, 1966), 56-57): ‘Duae naturae 
sub eodem communi non habent gradum aequalem. Probatur per differentias dividentes genus; 
si sunt inaequales, ergo et esse unius erit perfectius esse alterius’. 
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than themselves. They can produce effects that are equal or lesser, but not 
effects that are greater. 15 

Consequently, although a producer can produce a product that belongs to 
the same kind or a lesser kind, it cannot produce a product that belongs to a 
greater kind. Thus, when like produces like, the product will be equal to its 
producer, for it belongs to the same kind, but when like produces unlike, the 
product will be inferior, for it belongs to a lesser kind. 

Likewise in God: if the Son’s production is equivocal (T6), then the Son 
will be inferior to the Father, just like any other equivocal product: 16 

(T8) The Son is less perfect than the Father. 

With that, we have subordinationism. In brief, the subordinationist reasons 
that since the Father and Son are different in kind, the Son’s production must 
be equivocal. But since every equivocal product is inferior to its producer, the 
Son must therefore be subordinate to the Father too. 


2. John Duns Scotus 

Obviously wanting to avoid this conclusion, Scotus responds by focusing 
primarily on Tl: that different kinds of constituents contribute some differ¬ 
ence in kind to the things they constitute. According to Scotus, Tl is simply 
not true. 


151 Scotus, Rep. LA, 1.7.1, n. 30 (Wolter, 313): ‘omne principium formale producendi aliquid 
aequivoce est perfectius producto termino, et si sit productio univoca, est aeque perfectum ter- 
mino producto’. See also Ord., 1.7.1, n. 47 (Vat. 4: 127.2-4) and Lett., 1.7.un., n. 57 (Vat. 16: 
493.17-19). Ockham too, Quaest. in Phys., q. 140, (OPh 6: 777.32-33): ‘sive causa [univoca] 
sive aequivoca det esse vel producat effectum, non potest dare esse perfectius se ipsa’. 

16) When he formulates the subordinationist’s argument, Scotus does not explicidy draw this 
conclusion, but surely he thought it obvious, for elsewhere in the same question, he argues 
that if fatherhood and sonship were the respective ‘forms’ of the Father and Son, the Son’s 
production would be equivocal, in which case the Son would be less perfect than the Father. 
Ord., 1.7.1, n. 38 (Vat. 4: 122.18-123.3): ‘quia tunc paternitas esset simpliciter perfectior 
filiatione.—Probatio consequentiae dupliciter. Primo, quia illud quo producens producit, si 
non est eiusdem rationis cum forma producti, continet earn virtualiter et est perfectior ea: ergo 
si paternitas est quo Pater agit, et non est eiusdem rationis cum filiatione, continet filiationem 
virtualiter et est perfectior ea’. Thus, Scotus clearly had it in mind that the Son would be subor¬ 
dinate to the Father if he were an equivocal product. 
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To this end, Scotus first claims that two things need not be as different in 
kind as their constituents. 17 For example, although humans and donkeys dif¬ 
fer in species because humans are rational and donkeys are not, humans and 
donkeys are not as different as rationality and irrationality, for they are both 
animals. 18 Thus, even if two things have some constituents that are different 
in kind, if they share other constituents, they will at least have that much in 
common. 19 

Scotus points out, however, that certain constituents which are different 
from each other (like the colors white and black) are also incompatible (i.e., 
they cannot exist in the same thing at the same time). 20 Hence, a table cannot 
be entirely white and entirely black simultaneously. For Scotus, this means 
that two things will always be just as incompatible as their constituents (e.g., 
a white and black table will be just as incompatible as the colors white and 
black). 21 Nevertheless, incompatible things can still have something in com¬ 
mon. After all, although a white and black table are incompatible, they are 
still both tables. 

Given this, Scotus claims that we need to be careful when we say two 
things are ‘distinct’ because of their differing constituents. We might think, 
for instance, that incompatible things are more distinct than different kinds 
of things, for incompatible constituents are flat out incompatible, whereas 


171 Scotus, Orel., 1.7.1, n. 56 (Vat. 4: 131.4-6): ‘in omnibus enim falsum est quod quanta est 
distinctio vel differentia formalium constituentium, quod tanta sit differentia constitutorum’. 

18) Scotus, Rep. IA, 1.7.3, n. 81 (Wolter, 329): ‘Tanta enim est repugnantia hominis et asini 
quanto est rationalis et irrationalis, et tamen non est inter se tanta distinctio, quia differentiae 
ultimae sunt primo distinctae’. 

19) Scotus, Ord., 1.7.1, n. 54 (Vat. 4: 130.3-11): ‘numquam distinguentia tantum conveniunt 
quantum conveniunt ilia quae per ilia distinguuntur, sicut patet discurrendo per omnia distin¬ 
guentia. Differentiae enim specificae non includunt genus in quo conveniant, species autem 
distinctae per illas includunt genus in quo conveniant: et ratio est, quia distinguentia aliquid 
praesupponunt in ipsis distinctis quod ipsa distinguentia non includunt in intellectu suo, dis- 
tincta tamen per ilia includunt illud; ideo distincta conveniunt in eo, distinguentia autem non 
conveniunt in illo’. 

201 More precisely, Scotus says that distinction and incompatibility are not the same. That is, 
two things x and y may be different in some way, but on top of that, they may or may not also 
be incompatible. Scotus, Rep. IA, 1.7.3, n. 81 (Wolter, 329): ‘est hie sciendum quod non est 
idem aliqua distingui et habere repugnantiam’. 

21) Scotus, Ord., 1.7.1, n. 53 (Vat. 4: 129.19-130.2): ‘Unde universaliter: quanta est distinctio, 
id est repugnantia, constituentium vel formaliter distinguentium, tanta est et distinctorum, 
quia si album et nigrum sunt incompossibilia, et constituta per ea sunt incompossibilia. Et ita 
est in proposito: quanta est incompossibilitas paternitatis et filiationis—propter quam paterni- 
tas non est filiatio—tanta est Patris et Filii, ita quod Pater non est Filius’. 
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different kinds of constituents need not be. Whiteness and humanity, for 
example, are different kinds of constituents altogether, but they are compati¬ 
ble, for humans can be white. 22 

But Scotus says this is not the proper way to use the phrase ‘more distinct’. 
When we say two things are ‘properly distinct’, we mean they have less in 
common. So strictly speaking, two things are ‘more distinct’ than two other 
things when the first pair has less in common than the second pair. 23 

Accordingly, a human and whiteness are ‘more distinct’ than white and 
black, for even though white and black are incompatible, they still have some¬ 
thing in common (they are both colors). A human and whiteness, on the 
other hand, have practically nothing in common, for they belong to different 
genera altogether (humans are animals, but whiteness is a color). 24 Thus, Sco¬ 
tus concludes that although two things will be just as incompatible as their 
constituents, they need not be as different in kind as their constituents. 25 

Of course, the subordinationist need not claim that two things will be. just 
as different in kind as their constituents. The subordinationist only needs to 
claim that they will be somewhat different in kind if they include different 
kinds of constituents. 

But to this, Scotus argues that two things can be entirely the same in kind 
even if they include different kinds of constituents. As is well known, Scotus 
maintains that for any two members of a species, each includes two ingredients: 


22) Scotus, Ord., 1.7.1, n. 52 (Vat. 4: 129.10-14): ‘intelligendum est quod aliqua dicuntur 
quandoque magis distingui propter maiorem repugnantiam vel incompossibilitatem eorum, 
sicut contraria dicuntur magis distingui, ut album et nigrum, quam disparata, ut homo et 
album’. 

23) Scotus, Ord., 1.7.1, n. 52 (Vat. 4: 129.14-16): ‘et hoc modo non est proprie dictum “aliqua 
magis distingui”; plus enim “proprie distinguuntur” quae minus conveniunt in aliquo’. 

24) Scotus, Ord., 1.7.1, n. 52 (Vat. 4: 129.16-18): ‘et ita distincta genere generalissimo plus dis¬ 
tinguuntur quam contraria quae sunt eiusdem generis, licet contraria magis repugnent’; Rep. 
IA, 1.7.3, n. 81 (Woker, 329): ‘quia quae maxime distinguuntur quandoque nullam habent 
repugnantiam, ut albedo et lapis maxime distant et tamen non repugnant. Magis enim distin¬ 
gui aliqua est in paucioribus convenire, ut homo et albedo sunt magis non idem entia sive non 
convenientia quam albedo et nigredo, quae conveniunt in colore etc., et tamen magis sibi repu¬ 
gnant albedo et nigredo, et homo et albedo magis compatiuntur se’. 

25) Scotus, Ord., 1.7.1, n. 55 (Vat. 4: 130.13-131.2): ‘dico quod maior distinctio—id est maior 
non-convenientia (hoc est, in paucioribus convenientia)—potest esse principiorum quam prin- 
cipiatorum, sicut differentiae specificae, quae sunt principia specierum, non conveniunt in genere, 
in quo conveniunt ipsae species; et ita etiam est de differentiis individualibus et individuis, res- 
pectu naturae specificae’; ibid.. Rep. IA, 1.7.3, n. 81 (Whiter, 329): ‘unde si comparentur consti- 
tuta ad distinguentia ut repugnant, sic sunt constituta [ut repugnant]; si autem comparentur ut 
sunt distincta sive ut non conveniunt, sic non conferunt [non-convenientia] constitutis’. 
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(i) a shared specific nature, and (ii) a unique, individualizing constituent typ¬ 
ically referred to as a ‘haecceity’ or ‘thisness’. 26 Of these, the shared nature 
makes the two individuals members of the same species, while their unique 
haecceities make them distinct individuals. 27 

Nevertheless, even though the respective haecceities of, say, Socrates and 
Plato have nothing in common, 28 this does not mean that Socrates and Plato 
have nothing in common themselves. On the contrary, they are both humans. 
So here we have a case where two individuals (Socrates and Plato) are the 
same in kind, yet still have certain constituents (their haecceities) that are 
totally different. 29 For Scotus then, it is simply not true that different kinds 
of constituents always contribute some difference in kind to the things they 
constitute. On the contrary, haecceities are paradigm examples of constitu¬ 
ents that do not do this. 30 


26) For more on Scotus’s theory of individuation, see (for example) Allan Wolter, The Philosoph¬ 
ical Theology of Duns Scotus, ed. Marilyn McCord Adams (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 
1990), 27-41; Peter King, ‘Duns Scotus on the Common Nature and the Individual Differentia’, 
Philosophical Topics 20 (1992), 51-76; Peter King, ‘Duns Scotus on Singular Essences’, Medioevo 
30 (2005), 111-137; and Marilyn McCord Adams, William Ockham, 2 volumes (Notre Dame, 
IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 1987), 1: 43-46. 

27) Scotus, Ord., 2.3.1.5-6, n. 170 (Vat. 7: 475.15-17): ‘Ergo praeter naturam in hoc et in illo 
[e.g., praeter naturam humanitatis in Socrate et Platone], sunt aliqua primo diversa [i.e., haec- 
ceitates], quibus hoc [Socrates] et illud [Plato] difiFerunt (hoc [haecceitas] in isto [Socrate] et 
illud [haecceitas] in illo [Platone])’; Ord., 1.5.2.un„ n. 128 (Vat. 4: 73.5-8): ‘humanitas distin- 
guitur in Socrate et Platone per a et b, et ideo ibi actus distinguens—etiam individualiter—est 
actus eius quod non distinguit, quia actus ille distinguens distinguit ipsam naturam, quae non 
distinguit’; Lect., 1.7.un„ n. 52 (Vat. 16: 491.6-8): ‘in creaturis natura praesupponitur princi- 
pio individuanti, sicut in Socrate humanitas praesupponitur principio individuationis, et sit 
illud a [puta]’. 

2S) Scotus, Rep. LA, 1.7.3, n. 76 (Wolter, 327): ‘quia si [proprietates individuales] in aliquo 
convenirent, non sunt ultimo diversa nec ultimae differentiae; ... illae autem in nullo [conve- 
niunt], quia tunc non essent ultimae’. 

2,) Scotus, Lett., 1.7.un„ n. 60 (Vat. 16: 494.16-18): ‘Similiter, si Socrates esset formaliter hac 
paternitate et Plato hac filiatione, non distinguerentur Socrates et Plato specifice, sicut nec 
modo, cum habeant proprietates individuales diversas’. 

30) Scotus, Ord., 1.7.1, n. 59 (Vat. 4: 131.21-132.3, 132.5-10): ‘dico quod non sequitur: “istis 
[paternitate et filiatione] praecise distinguuntur [personae divinae], et ista distinguuntur specie, 
ergo personae distinguuntur specie”,—sicut nec de differentiis individualibus respectu indivi- 
duorum. ... dico quod ... potest esse distinctio distinctorum aliqua, alia quam sit ipsorum 
distinguentium,—et minor [distinctio], sicut per differentias individuales est aliqua distinctio 
individuorum, alia quam ipsarum differentiarum, quia differentiae sunt primo diversae; sed “dis- 
tincta” non sunt primo diversa, sed tantum sunt distincta numero, in eadem specie’. 
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Note that Scotus is assuming a distinction between two fundamentally dif¬ 
ferent sorts of constituents here: those that contribute to something’s kind, 
and those that contribute to something’s individuality instead. For conve¬ 
nience, let me call the former ‘quidditative constituents’ (or, if you prefer a 
less scholastic sounding label, ‘suchness constituents’ would do just as well), 
and let me call the latter ‘individual constituents’. 

The crucial difference between these two is this: quidditative constituents 
are intrinsically repeatable (or at least shareable), but individual constituents 
are not. That is, there can be many exemplifications of a quidditative constitu¬ 
ent, but there can only be one exemplification of an individual constituent. 
Thus, no matter what else two things might have in common, they will never 
have their unique individual constituents in common. 

For this reason, Scotus maintains that an individual constituent contrib¬ 
utes only to something’s individuality, not its kind (after all, a kind is defined 
by what its members have in common, not by what they do not have in com¬ 
mon). And that, in turn, is why Scotus can reject Tl. For Scotus, only quid¬ 
ditative constituents contribute to something’s kind, so Tl is only true if we 
restrict it to quidditative constituents. 31 

What about the divine persons? As 1 explained earlier, each divine person 
is constituted by two ingredients: the divine essence, and a unique constitu¬ 
ent like fatherhood or sonship. According to Scotus, the divine essence is a 
quidditative constituent, whereas fatherhood and sonship are not. That is, 
the divine essence contributes to the Father’s and Son’s kind, but fatherhood 
and sonship do not do this. On the contrary, they simply distinguish the 
Father and Son from each other. 32 

Notice that this means fatherhood and sonship must be unrepeatable. For 
otherwise, if they were repeatable, they would contribute to the Father’s and 
Son’s kind after all. Scotus knows this, but early in his career, he has trouble 


31) Scotus, Ord., 1.7.1, n. 50 (Vat. 4: 128.13-25): ‘Secundo applicatur ad propositum, quia si 
illae differentiae individuales—quae sunt primo diversae—constituunt producta non primo 
diversa sed inter quae est generatio univoca (propter similitudinem in natura), si istae differen¬ 
tiae individuales essent species alterius generis, adhuc non constituerent “distincta” tanta dis- 
tinctione quanta esset eorum in suo genere, quia tunc differentiae individuales constituerunt 
primo diversa. Quod autem “constituta” modo non sunt primo diversa, hoc est propter natu- 
ram, in qua natura individua conveniunt: ita etiam tunc convenirent in eadem natura, licet 
differentiae constituentes essent species alterius generis. Ergo tunc constituta essent eiusdem 
speciei, sicut modo’. 

32) See Scotus, Ord., 1.5.2.un„ n. 127 (Vat. 4: 72.16-19), cited above in note 7. 
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seeing how fatherhood and sonship would not be repeatable. 33 Indeed, one 
could point out that there are many fathers and sons in this world, so father¬ 
hood and sonship certainly seem to be the sorts of relationships that can be 
exemplified more than once. 

Perhaps this is one of the reasons that Scotus (famously) toys with the view 
that the Father and Son are constituted not by fatherhood and sonship rela¬ 
tionships, but rather by unique, non-relational haecceities (or at least entities 
that are very much like haecceities). For then the Father and Son would be 
distinguished by genuinely unrepeatable constituents, and those constituents 
would therefore contribute nothing to the Father’s and Son’s kind. 

However, later in his life, Scotus ends up rejecting such a theory, opting 
instead for the more traditional view that the Father and Son are, in fact, 
constituted by fatherhood and sonship relationships. 34 Yet even then, Scotus 
argues that fatherhood and sonship must be unrepeatable in the Godhead, 
despite the fact that they are repeatable in creatures. 35 

Thus, whether Scotus thinks the Father and Son are constituted by haec¬ 
ceities on the one hand, or fatherhood and sonship relationships on the other, 
he insists either way that these constituents are unrepeatable in God. Hence, 


33) For instance, in Ord., 1.26.un„ n. 45 (Vat. 6: 15.11-12, 16.1-4), Scotus considers the claim 
that the Fathers fatherhood must be unrepeatable, but he goes on to reject this with five argu¬ 
ments (nn. 46-50 (Vat. 6: 16.5-17.14)), and he cannot see a way to respond to those five argu¬ 
ments. As he puts it in Ord., 1.26.un„ n. 93 (Vat. 6: 49.9-10): ‘Ilia argumenta de tertia via [viz., 
ilia argumenta dicta in nn. 46-50] videntur difficilia. ... Solvat ea qui scit’ (see also Scotus’s 
similar comments at Lett., 1.26.un„ n. 75 (Vat. 17: 339-340)). So at least up to the time of writ¬ 
ing Ord., 1.26.un„ Scotus does not see how one could successfully argue that fatherhood is 
unrepeatable. 

34) The story of Scotus’s development on this issue is somewhat complex, but see Schmaus, Der 
Liber Pugnatorius, 482-550; Wetter, Die Trinitdtslehre, 283-342; Marilyn McCord Adams, ‘The 
Metaphysics of the Trinity’, Franciscan Studies 66 (2008), 112-140; Richard Cross, Duns Scotus 
on God (Aldershot, England and Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2005), 195-202; and Richard Cross, 
Duns Scotus (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999), 65-67. 

35) As I pointed out in note 33 above, earlier in his career, Scotus could not see how fatherhood 
could be intrinsically unrepeatable. But by the time he revised the third book of his Ordinatio, 
Scotus had finally come up with some arguments to show how this is possible. (These argu¬ 
ments are recorded in the textus interpolate in Vat. 6: 49.18-52.19. For more on this, see Cross, 
Scotus on God, 199-201; and Adams, ‘The Metaphysics of the Trinity’, 125-127.) The content of 
these arguments and whether or not they are successful does not concern us here. What matters 
is their conclusion: that God’s fatherhood must be unrepeatable (and by extension, that God’s 
sonship must be too). 
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by Scotus’s reckoning, whatever these constituents are, they at least function as 
individual constituents for the Father and Son. 36 

And like other individual constituents, they thus do not contribute to the 
Father’s and Son’s kind. 37 On the contrary, they only contribute to the Father’s 
and Son’s unique individuality or personhood. So even though the Father 
and Son include different constituents (e.g., fatherhood and sonship), that 
only makes them different persons, not different kinds of things. Scotus there¬ 
fore rejects the subordinationist’s T3, namely the claim that the Father and 
Son are different in kind. 38 

Scotus next goes on to argue that univocal production must be based on 
quidditative constituents, not individual constituents. 39 A univocal product, 
recall, is one that is the same kind of thing as its producer. But, Scotus points 
out, this means that the producer and the product must have similar constit¬ 
uents, and obviously a producer and its product cannot have similar individ¬ 
ual constituents, for individual constituents are always unique. 40 

On the contrary, what makes a production univocal is the fact that the 
producer and the product have the same sorts of quidditative constituents. 41 


36) Scotus, Led., 1.7.un„ n. 58 (Vat. 16: 494.3-4): ‘[personae divinae] non assimilantur in pro- 
prietatibus relativis, quae correspondent proprietatibus individualibus in creaturis’; ibid., n. 59 
(Vat. 16: 494.14-15): ‘proprietates personales [personarum divinarum] sint diversae, quae cor¬ 
respondent differentiis individualibus in creaturis’. See also Ord., 1.5.2.un„ n. 127 (Vat. 4: 
72.16-19), cited above in note 7. 

37) Scotus, Ord., 1.7.1, n. 59 (Vat. 4: 132.10-13): ‘Ita hie, in proposito, per relationes [i.e., 
paternitas et filiatio] distinctas specie, vel quasi-genere ..., possunt aliqua [divinae personae] 
distingui personaliter tantum, in eadem specie sive in eadem natura’. 

381 Hence, after conceding that fatherhood and sonship are different in kind, Scotus writes, 
Ord., 1.7.1, n. 51 (Vat. 4: 129.7-9): ‘Sed cum infers “ergo et constituta sunt alterius rationis 
quasi-specifice”, nego consequentiam’. That is, even though fatherhood and sonship may be dif¬ 
ferent in kind, it does not follow that the Father and Son are different in kind as well. 

39) Scotus, Ord., 1.7.1, n. 49 (Vat. 4: 128.8-12): ‘Cum generatio sit assimilativa quatenus 
eadem natura communicatur, distinctiva quatenus est geniti distincti a generante distincto, 
sequitur quod penes naturam gignentis et geniti sit univocatio et non penes distinctionem 
generantis et geniti’. 

40) Scotus, Rep. IA, 1.7.3, n. 76 (Whiter, 327): ‘Si penes proprietatem individualem attendenda 
sit univocatio generationis, nulla erit univocatio sive nulla generatio erit univoca, quia omnes 
proprietates individuales tarn in Deo quam in creaturis sunt per se diversae’; Led., 1.7.un„ n. 59 
(Vat. 16: 494.8-11): ‘si igitur generatio esset aequivoca ratione differentiarum aut proprietatum 
individualium, tunc omnis generatio esset aequivoca, etiam eorum quae sunt in eadem specie, 
quod falsum est’. 

41) Scotus, Led., 1.7.un„ n. 59 (Vat. 16: 494.11-12): ‘generatio igitur dicetur univoca propter 
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When Socrates begets Plato, one human begets another, and this production 
is univocal because Socrates and Plato have the same quidditative constituents 
(their humanity), even though they have different individual constituents. 42 

Likewise in divine production. Since the Father and Son share the same 
quidditative constituent (the divine essence), Scotus concludes that the Son’s 
production must be univocal as well, even though the Father and Son have 
different ‘individual’ constituents. 43 So Scotus also rejects the subordination- 
ist’s claim ofT6, namely that the Son’s production is equivocal. 

And with that, Scotus can reject the conclusion of the subordinationist’s 
argument. According to the subordinationist, if the Son is an equivocal prod¬ 
uct, then the Son will be less perfect than the Father, and that amounts to 
subordinationism. But according to Scotus, the Son is not an equivocal prod¬ 
uct at all. On the contrary, he is a univocal product, and therefore he is equal 
to his Father. 


3. William Ockham 

Ockham disagrees with Scotus on nearly every point I discussed above. First 
of all, he takes issue with Scotus’s denial ofTl. As Ockham sees it, any dif¬ 
ference between two things is ultimately explained by a similar difference 
between their constituents. Ffence, we end up with different kinds of cakes if 
we use different kinds of flavoring (e.g., chocolate in one, toffee in the other), 
just as we end up with two cakes when we make them from two separate 


42) Scotus, Lect., 1.7.un„ n. 58 (Vat. 16: 493.22-494.2): ‘Quia quaero: a quo habet generatio 
quod sit univoca? Aut quia est distinctiva, et tunc omnis generatio esset univoca; aut quia est 
assimilativa, et tunc generatio in creaturis univoca erit propter hoc quod assimilat in ratione 
naturae, licet sit distinctiva secundum principia individuals; Ord., 1.7.1, n. 48 (Vat. 4: 
127.10-17): ‘aut generatio dicitur aequivoca vel univoca ab aliquo termino formali generationis, 
aut formali proprio ipsi supposito producto. Si primo modo, cum natura ... sit eadem in produ- 
cente et producto, sequitur univocatio, quia perfectissima similitudo. Si secundo modo, ergo 
nulla generatio est univoca, quia nullum genitum in forma sua individuali assimilatur gignenti’. 

43) Scotus, Lect., 1.7.un„ n. 60 (Vat. 16: 494.18-21): ‘igitur similiter in divinis, licet Pater et 
Filius sint distinctae personae proprietatibus relativis, tamen propter convenientiam in natura 
generatio Filii a Patre erit univoca’; ibid., n. 58 (Vat. 16: 494.2-5): ‘Sed in divinis in natura est 
maxima assimilatio, licet non assimilantur in proprietatibus relativis ... igitur erit ibi generatio 
univoca propter convenientiam in natura’. 
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portions of batter. 44 For Ockham, different constituents always contribute 
some difference to the things they constitute. 45 

Ockham recognizes, however, that some constituents are essential, while 
others are merely incidental to the things they constitute, and only essential 
constituents result in different kinds of things. 46 For example, it is essential to 
humans that they are rational animals, but it is only incidental whether they 
are male or female, black or white. Hence, men and women, black or white, 
are not different kinds of humans, for humans are not humans because of 
their gender or color. 47 

Of course, we can consider something’s essential and incidental constitu¬ 
ents all together, as one aggregate whole. And in that case, says Ockham, any 
two such aggregates will be different in kind if their constituents are differ¬ 
ent. A bronze ring and a gold ring will be different in this sense, for even 
though they are both rings, they are made from different metals. 48 

But this does not run against Ockham’s point. After all, an aggregate is 
nothing more than the sum of the items that are aggregated together, so an 


44) Ockham, Ord., 1.9.2 (OTh 3: 284.15-22): ‘Quia sicut constituta non distinguuntur nisi per 
distinctionem constituentium, ita nec constituta possunt distingui tamquam alterius et alterius 
rationis nisi per distinctionem consimilem ipsorum constituentium. Et ideo sicut ex distinc- 
tione constituentium contingit inferre distinctionem constitutorum ita ex distinctione consti¬ 
tuentium tali, scilicet quod sunt alterius rationis, contingit inferre consimilem distinctionem 

45) Ockham, Ord., 1.9.2 (OTh 3: 284.13-15): ‘dico quod impossibile est aliqua constituentia 
esse alterius rationis quin constituta ex illis, tamquam ex intrinsecis sibi, sint alterius et alterius 
rationis’; c£, ibid. (OTh 3: 290.1-5): ‘dico quod si species, hoc est aliqua distincta specie, 
constituerent individua, ilia individua necessario essent alterius rationis. Unde, universaliter, in 
creaturis impossibile est quod aliqua alterius rationis constituant aliqua individua per se in 
genere, nisi ilia individua distinguantur specie’. 

461 Ockham, Ord., 1.9.2 (OTh 3: 289.13-16): ‘Et ideo, universaliter, numquam formaliter ex 
diversitate specifica extrinsecorum potest argui diversitas specifica illorum quibus sunt extrin- 

47) Ockham, Ord., 1.9.2 (OTh 3: 289.10-13, 16-18): ‘Unde masculinitas et femineitas non 
faciunt diversitatem specificam in homine. Si tamen masculinitas et femineitas differrent specie 
et essent de essentia hominum, illi homines different specie. ... Sicut ex albedine et nigredine 
non potest argui quod homines illi, quorum unus est niger et alius albus, differunt specie vel 
quod sint alterius rationis’. 

4S) Ockham, Ord., 1.9.2 (OTh 3: 289.18-25): ‘Tamen potest argui quod aggregata ex istis 
hominibus et albedine et nigredine sunt alterius rationis, sicut albedo et nigredo sunt alterius 
rationis. Et ideo si masculinitas et femineitas sint alterius rationis, necessario aggregata ex illis 
substantiis et masculinitate et femineitate erunt alterius rationis. Eodem modo dico quod 
quamvis circulus aeneus et aureus non sint alterius rationis, tamen ilia aggregata sunt alterius 
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aggregate of different items will be a different aggregate altogether. In other 
words, the items in an aggregate are essential to that aggregate, just as ratio¬ 
nality is essential to a human. So when Ockham says that different kinds of 
constituents always result in different kinds of things, he is only talking about 
constituents that are essential to the things in question. 49 

Against Scotus then, Ockham upholds the subordinationist’s claim of Tl, 
namely that different kinds of (essential) constituents contribute some differ¬ 
ence in kind to the things they constitute. In fact, Ockham claims that ifTl 
were not true, we would have no way to establish when and why two things 
are different in kind in the first place. 50 But Scotus, recall, holds that some 
constituents contribute to something’s kind, whereas other constituents do 
not. As Ockham puts it somewhat sarcastically: 

Someone [like Scotus] might say that the simple fact that constituents are different in kind 
does not entail that the things they constitute are different in kind as well, even though 
constituents that are different in kind in some special way do entail that the things they 
constitute are different in kind. 51 

As Ockham sees it though, if we can say that certain constituents do not con¬ 
tribute a difference in kind to the things they constitute, then we could just 
as easily say that other constituents do not contribute a difference in kind 
either. (Or, conversely, we could just as easily say that any two things are the 
same in kind, even if their constituents are not.) 52 Ockham writes: 

You [viz., Scotus] say with ease that these particular constituents, which are different in 
kind, do not entail that the things they constitute are different in kind. But I can just as 
easily say that those other particular constituents— whichever ones you point to—which 


49) One small point: fatherhood and sonship are incidental features of creatures, but they are 
essential to the divine Father and Son (see the text quoted in note 8 above), ffence, Ockham 
would say that fatherhood and sonship do not contribute any difference in kind to human 
fathers and sons, but he will say (as we shall see) that they do contribute a difference in kind to 
the divine Father and Son. 

50) Ockham, Ord., 1.9.2 (OTh 3: 284.22-25): ‘Aliter enim numquam posset probari quod con- 
stituta essent alterius rationis, si non potest hoc probari per hoc quod constituentia sunt alterius 

511 Ockham, Ord., 1.9.2 (OTh 3: 285.1-5): ‘diceretur quod ex hoc simpliciter quod constituen¬ 
tia sunt alterius rationis non potest probari quod constituta sunt alterius rationis, tamen ex hoc 
quod ista constituentia sunt aliquo modo speciali alterius rationis potest probari quod consti¬ 
tuta ex illis sunt alterius rationis’. 

52) Ockham, Ord., 1.9.2 (OTh 3: 285.24-286.2): ‘Et ita dicam ego aeque faciliter quod semper 
constituta erunt eiusdem rationis, tamen cum distinctione maiori et minori constituentium’. 
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are also different in kind, do not entail that the things they constitute are different in 
kind either. 53 

Ockham thinks this is clearly absurd, for we cannot privilege some constitu¬ 
ents over others. Unless all constituents that are different in kind contribute a 
difference in kind to the things they constitute, then none of them do, in 
which case we would have no principled way to show that two things are dif¬ 
ferent in kind at all. 54 

Ockham then applies all of this to the divine persons: although the Father 
and Son share the same divine essence, they have different unique constitu¬ 
ents—the Father has his fatherhood, and the Son has his sonship. But since 
fatherhood and sonship are different in kind, the Father and Son must be as 
well. 55 Thus, while Scotus denies T3 (that the persons are different in kind), 
Ockham affirms it. 

Ockham further takes issue with Scotus’s claim that the Son’s production 
is univocal. To this end, Ockham first explains what, in his view, makes a 
production univocal or equivocal. Now, since any given production involves 
a producer and a product, one might think that the producer is the starting- 
point or source of production, whereas the product is the end-point or result 
of production. For instance, when a sculptor produces a statue, one might 
say that the sculptor is the source, whereas the statue is the result of that pro¬ 
duction. 

Accordingly, one might think that a production will be univocal when the 
source and the result are the same in kind, and it will be equivocal when they 
are different in kind. After all, productions are supposed to be univocal when 
the producer and the product are the same in kind, but otherwise they are 
equivocal (as T4 states). 

But Ockham thinks there is more that can be said here. He agrees, of 
course, that the producer and the product must be the same in kind (and 

531 Ockham, Ord., 1.9.2 (Olh 3: 285.13-18): ‘Quia eadem facilitate qua tu [viz., Scotus] dicis 
quod ex hoc quod ista constituentia sunt sic alterius rationis non potest concludi quod consti- 
tuta sunt alterius rationis, eadem facilitate dicam ego quod ex hoc quod ista constituentia, qui- 
buscumque demonstratis, sunt sic alterius rationis non potest concludi quod constituta sunt 
alterius rationis’. 

54) Ockham, Ord., 1.9.2 (Olh 3: 285.11-13, 286.2-6): ‘dico quod nisi ex hoc generaliter quod 
constituentia sunt alterius rationis posset probari quod constituta sunt alterius rationis, num- 
quam posset probari. ... Turn quia qua ratione potest inferri maior distinctio ex maiori distinc- 
tione constituentium, eadem ratione ex hoc quod constituentia sunt alterius rationis potest 
inferri quod constituta generaliter erunt alterius rationis, vel numquam potest hoc inferri’. 

55) This is clear from the texts cited below in notes 65, and 67-68. 
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therefore that they must have the same kinds of constituents), 56 but as he sees 
it, we can be more precise about the real ‘source’ and ‘result’ of any given 
production. 57 

On the side of the producer, Ockham thinks the real source of the produc¬ 
tion is the constituent in the producer that gives it the power to produce the 
product in question (e.g., the heat in a hot thing which makes it capable of 
heating other things). For convenience, I will call this the producer’s ‘power- 
pack’. 58 On the side of the product, Ockham thinks the ‘results’ of produc¬ 
tion include not just the whole product itself, but any constituent that gets 
produced in the product as a part of the process (e.g., the result of a sculptor’s 
activity is not just the statue, but also the form of the statue as well). 59 

Given this, Ockham maintains that a production will be univocal not only 
when the producer and the product are the same in kind, but also when the 
power-pack in the producer and the corresponding produced constituent in 
the product are the same in kind too. However, producers and products 
frequently have more than one power-pack or produced constituent, and in 
that case, the question becomes this: which power-pack in the producer is the 
source for which produced constituent in the product? 


56) Ockham, Orel., 1.9.2 (OTh 3: 292.2-5): ‘dico quod quando natura est eadem in generante 
et genito, et cuilibet essentiali in uno est aliquid simillimum in reliquo et simpliciter eiusdem 
rationis cum eo, est generatio simpliciter univoca’. Also, Orel., 1.9.2 (OTh 3: 278.4-7): ‘Sed 
loquendo de generatione substantiae, quae est generatio termini unius per se, sic dicitur genera¬ 
tio univoca quando generans et genitum non sunt alterius speciei’. Note that Ockham is only 
talking about the production of substances here, i.e., ‘generation’. The production of accidental 
features works a little differently (see Orel., 1.9.2 (OTh 3: 277.18-178.4)). But since the Son’s 
production is more like a case of generation than anything else, Ockham focuses his attention 
on generation, and I will too. So when I say ‘production’, I mean the production of a substance 
(or at least something that is more like a substance than anything else), not the production of 
an accidental feature. 

57) Or, as Ockham puts it, Orel., 1.9.2 (OTh 3: 277.6-8): ‘Nunc autem est ita quod in gener¬ 
ante creato et genito creato est duo considerare, scilicet “quod” et “quo”’. 

5S) Ockham variously calls this constituent the ‘power’ ( potentia ), ‘basis’ {ratio), ‘source’ (princi- 
piuni), or ‘that by which’ (quo) a producer produces a product. But these are all synonyms for 
the constituent that provides the producer with its power to produce the product in question. 

59) Technically, Ockham talks about the ‘formal result’ of production, by which he means any¬ 
thing that comes to exist as the result of a production. Orel., 1.5.3 (OTh 3: 70.22-23): ‘dico 
quod terminus formalis productionis est illud quod capit esse simpliciter per illam produc- 
tionem’. This includes any constituent that is produced in the product, as well as the whole 
product itself (though Ockham also calls the whole product the ‘total result’ of production, cf. 
Ord., 1.5.3 (OTh 3: 70.23-71.4)). 
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This leads Ockham to distinguish between various grades of univocal pro¬ 
duction. 60 According to Ockham, the most univocal production occurs when 
each power-pack in the producer is the same in kind as each constituent in 
the product for which it is the source. This is the most univocal sort of pro¬ 
duction because each power-pack lines up in kind, so to speak, with each of 
its corresponding produced constituents. 61 

But lesser grades of univocal production can occur when at least one pow¬ 
er-pack and at least one of its corresponding produced constituents are not 
the same in kind. Thus, if more than one kind of power-pack cooperates to 
produce one produced constituent, there will be at least one power-pack that 
is not the same in kind as the produced constituent. 62 Similarly, if one power- 
pack results in more than one kind of produced constituent, there will be at 
least one produced constituent that is not the same in kind as the power-pack. 63 

For instance, suppose that animals have more than one substantial form—(i) 
a ‘nutritive soul’ which provides the animal with the power to consume nutri¬ 
ents, grow, and most importantly, reproduce ; and (ii) a ‘sentient soul’ which 
provides the animal with the power to take in and process sense-data. On this 
view, producing an animal would involve producing two different kinds of 
constituents in the product, namely a nutritive and a sentient soul. 

However, the nutritive soul alone would be the power-pack for reproduc¬ 
tion, so the nutritive soul would be the source of two different kinds of con¬ 
stituents in the product, namely the nutritive and the sentient souls. And that 
would mean that although the producer’s power-pack is the same in kind as 
one of the produced constituents in the product (the nutritive soul), it would 


60) Hence, Ockham, Ord., 1.9.2 (OTh 3: 278.7-8): ‘Sed in ista generatione univoca sunt multi 
gradus’. 

61) Ockham, Ord., 1.9.2 (OTh 3: 278.9-12): ‘Si enim generans et genitum sint eiusdem speciei, 
et quilibet terminus formalis sit eiusdem speciei cum aliqua ratione agendi, et a nulla ratione 
agendi respectu sui distinguatur specie vel sit alterius rationis, tunc esset generatio perfectissime 

62) Ockham, Ord., 1.9.2 (OTh 3: 278.21-28): ‘Secundus gradus generationis univocae est si 
generans et genitum essent eiusdem speciei, et in utroque essent plures formae substantiates 
activae, et quaelibet illarum in generante concurreret tamquam causa partialis respectu cuiusli- 
bet formae substantialis in ipso genito; tunc enim generans et genitum essent eiusdem rationis, 
et terminus quilibet formalis esset eiusdem speciei cum aliqua ratione agendi, et tamen ab ali¬ 
qua esset alterius rationis, et in hoc non esset generatio perfectissime univoca’. 

63) Ockham, Ord., 1.9.2 (OTh 3: 279.1-4): ‘Tertius gradus est si generans et genitum sint eius¬ 
dem speciei, et terminus formalis aliquis sit eiusdem rationis cum ratione agendi, et aliquis ter¬ 
minus formalis cum nulla ratione agendi sit eiusdem rationis’. 
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not be the same in kind as another of the produced constituents in the prod¬ 
uct (the sentient soul). 

In this case then, the producer and the product would be the same in kind 
(and so have the same kinds of constituents), but nevertheless, the power- 
pack in the producer would not be the same in kind as at least one of the 
resulting produced constituents in the product. And that, says Ockham, would 
be a lesser sort of univocal production than a case where each power-pack 
and each of its corresponding produced constituents are the same in kind. 64 

For Ockham then, univocal production requires at least that the producer 
and/or the product are the same in kind (and therefore have the same kinds of 
constituents). But in cases where there are many constituents in the producer 
and many in the product, univocal productions can be categorized into the 
more or less univocal. 

Ockham next applies all of this to the Son’s production: is it univocal, as 
Scotus claims? According to Ockham, it is not, strictly speaking. For every 
univocal production requires that the producer and the product have the 
same kinds of constituents, but the Father and the Son do not have the same 
kinds of constituents (they do not share fatherhood and sonship), so they 
cannot be the same in kind. Thus, the Son’s production cannot be univocal. 65 

I should note that Ockham also says—for reasons we need not get into— 
that the Son’s production is not equivocal either, strictly speaking. 66 However, 


64) Ockham, Ord., 1.9.2 (OTh 3: 279.4-16): ‘Et ita est in generatione univoca omnium anima- 
lium, secundum unam opinionem, scilicet in generatione equi ab equo, bovis a bove, hominis ab 
homine, et sic de aliis. Quia, secundum aliquos, anima vegetativa differt et est alterius rationis ab 
anima sensitiva in istis, et ipsa sola anima vegetativa est ratio producendi et generandi, quia ipsa 
sola est potentia generativa, et tunc generans et genitum sunt eiusdem rationis, et aliquis termi¬ 
nus formalis, puta anima vegetativa in genito, est eiusdem rationis cum anima vegetativa in 
generante quae est ratio producendi, et aliquis terminus formalis, puta anima sensitiva, quamvis 
sit eiusdem rationis cum anima sensitiva generantis quae non est ibi ratio producendi, non 
tamen est eiusdem rationis cum anima vegetativa quae est ratio producendi’. 

65) Ockham, Ord., 1.9.2 (OTh 3: 280.4-13): ‘quia in generatione univoca generans et genitum 
sic sunt eiusdem rationis quod quodlibet essentiale in genito est simillimum alicui in generante, 
ita quod sit tanta similitudo et omnis modus similitudinis inter illud quod est in genito et illud 
quod est in generante quanta et qualis modus est inter hanc albedinem et illam, vel inter Sor- 
tem et Platonem, vel inter hanc animam intellectivam et illam. Sed paternitas in Patre, quae est 
sibi essentialis, non tantum assimilatur filiationi quae est Filio essentialis quantum assimilaretur 
si essent duae paternitates in divinis’. 

66) Ockham, Ord., 1.9.2 (OTh 3: 280.18-281.2): ‘Secundo dico quod ista generatio [viz., gen- 
eratio Filii] non est simphciter aequivoca. Quia in generatione aequivoca semper est aliquid in 
genito quod distinguitur realiter ab omni illo quod est in generante et quod est alterius rationis 
ab omni illo. Sed in ista generatione nihil est in Filio producto quod distinguatur realiter ab 
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Ockham is not prepared to insist on this point too strongly, for he is happy to 
admit that the Son’s production is equivocal if we assume that equivocal pro¬ 
duction simply requires that the producer and product have different kinds of 
constituents (and so are different in kind). 67 As he puts it: 

If one were to say that a production is ‘equivocal’ whenever the producer and product are 
different in kind, then in the same way in which one concedes that some constituents in 
the Godhead are different in kind—as when one concedes that fatherhood and sonship 
are different in kind—one could also say that this production is equivocal. 68 

Now, it might seem surprising to hear Ockham admitting that the Son’s pro¬ 
duction can be characterized as equivocal. For given the subordinationist’s 
claim that equivocal products are less perfect than their producers (namely, 
T7), would it not follow that the Son will therefore be subordinate to the 
Father? 

According to Ockham, the answer is no. As he sees it, even if the Father 
and Son are different in kind, and therefore even if the Son’s production is 
equivocal, the Son will still be just as perfect as his Father. For everything in 
the Godhead is perfectly identical to the divine essence, and for Ockham, this 
means that everything in God will be just as perfect as the divine essence too. 69 

Indeed, if Cicero and Tully are the very same man, then even if we associ¬ 
ate different concepts or names with each of them, in reality Cicero cannot 
be more or less perfect than Tully, for they are one and the same. Ockham 
thinks the same is true of the Godhead: the Son is the same as the divine 
essence, so he cannot be more or less perfect than the divine essence, and 


omni illo quod est in Patre, quia nihil distinguitur realiter ab essentia Patris. Similiter in genera- 
tione aequivoca generans et genitum non sunt simpliciter una res; sed Pater et Filius sunt una 
res numero, puta una essentia numero; igitur etc.’ 

671 Ockham, Ord., 1.9.2 (OTh 3: 292.5-9): ‘Sed sic [viz., quod producens et productum sunt 
eiusdem rationis, et ideo constituentia eorum sunt eiusdem rationis] non est in Deo, quia 
paternitas in Patre non est omni modo eiusdem rationis cum aliquo quod est essentialiter in 
Filio, quia non cum filiatione. Ad argumentum in oppositum dico quod [generatio Filii] non 
est simpliciter univoca, propter rationem dictam’. 

681 Ockham, Ord., 1.9.2 (OTh 3: 281.10-14): ‘Si tamen vocetur generatio “aequivoca” quan- 
documque generans et genitum sunt alterius rationis, illo modo quo conceditur quod paternitas 
et filiatio sunt alterius rationis—, potest dici quod ista generatio est aequivoca’. 

69) Ockham, Ord., 1.7.1 (OTh 3: 126.17-20): ‘Similiter sequeretur quod essentia esset perfec- 
tior relatione, quod est manifeste falsum, quia tunc relatio esset imperfectior essentia, quod est 
falsum, quia nihil est imperfectius in Deo’; ibid. (OTh 3: 127.7-10): ‘Dico ergo quod sive pater¬ 
nitas sit principium elicitivum generationis sive non, non est perfectior filiatione, propter iden- 
titatem realem utriusque cum eadem essentia numero’. 
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likewise for the Father. On Ockham’s view then, there is just no way that 
any divine person could be less perfect than another, for everything in God is 
infinitely perfect. 

Thus, even if we grant most of the subordinationist’s argument, Ockham 
thinks T8 (that the Son is less perfect than the Father) does not follow. For 
Ockham, the Son cannot be inferior to the Father, so T8 is false. 

This marks an important point of disagreement between Scotus and Ock¬ 
ham. Scotus agrees that everything in God is perfectly identical to the divine 
essence, but he also believes that fatherhood and sonship are ‘formally dis¬ 
tinct’ from the divine essence. 70 We do not need to go into the details of what 
this distinction amounts to here, but one of the things this means for Scotus 
is that the divine essence has a different level of perfection than fatherhood 
and sonship: the divine essence is infinitely perfect, but fatherhood and 
sonship are not. 71 Thus, Scotus clearly believes that the perfection of the 


701 For a brief definition of the formal distinction, see Scotus, Ord., 1.2.2.1-4, n. 403 (Vat. 2: 
356.13-357.1). For more about the formal distinction in Scotus, see (for example) Maurice 
Grajewski, The Formal Distinction of Duns Scotus (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University 
of America Press, 1944); Marilyn McCord Adams, ‘Universals in the Early Fourteenth Century’, 
in The Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy, ed. Norman Kretzmann et al. (Cam¬ 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1982), 411-439; Adams, William Ockham, 1: 22-29; and 
Wolter, Philosophical Theology, 27-41. For the claim that the divine essence and the personal 
properties are formally distinct, see Scotus, Ord., 1.5.2.un„ n. 118 (Vat. 4: 69.15-17): ‘unum 
simplicissimum [est constitutum] ex istis [viz., ex essentia divina et proprietate personali], quia 
una ratio est perfecte—immo perfectissime—eadem alteri, et tamen non formaliter eadem’; 
ibid., n. 138 (Vat. 4: 78.11-13): ‘Dico igitur breviter quod relatio [e.g., paternitas vel filiatio] et 
essentia [divina] ita sunt in persona [divina] ... sed sunt perfecte idem, licet non formaliter’. 

71) Scotus, Ord., 1.13.un„ n. 39 (Vat. 5: 85.7-9): ‘probatio, quia nec relatio realis est formaliter 
perfectio infinita, quia tunc aliqua persona in divinis non haberet omnem perfectionem infini- 
tam formaliter’; Ord., 1.5.2.un„ n. 127 (Vat. 4: 72.19-73.2): ‘actus autem quiditativus [viz., 
personae divinae] est simpliciter perfectus, quia infinitus,—non sic autem est actus personalis 
de se formaliter infinitus’; Quod., 5, n. 13 (Wad. 12: 128; AW, 118-119, n. 5.30): ‘Omnis per¬ 
fectio simpliciter est communicabilis; omne infinitum intensive est perfectio simpliciter; ergo, 
etc. Nulla autem proprietas personalis est communicabilis, quia est formalis ratio incommuni- 
cabiliter existendi; ergo nulla proprietas personalis est infinita intensive’. There is some debate 
about whether Scotus altered his theory of the formal distinction over the course of his career, 
and one of the issues here is whether Scotus ever countenanced distinct property-bearers within 
one and the same thing. On this, see Flester Gelber, ‘Logic and the Trinity: A Clash of Values 
in Scholastic Thought, 1300-1335’ (PhD dissertation. University of Wisconsin, 1974), 71-102; 
Marilyn McCord Adams, ‘Ockham on Identity and Distinction’, Franciscan Studies 36 (1976), 
5-74; and Richard Cross, ‘Scotus’s Parisian Teaching on Divine Simplicity’, in Duns Scotus it 
Paris: Actes du colloque de Paris, 2-4 septembre 2002, ed. Olivier Boulnois et al., Textes et Etudes 
du Moyen Age, 26 (Turnhout: Brepols, 2004), 519-562. But whether Scotus thinks there are 
formally distinct property-bearers within the Godhead or not, he very clearly maintains that the 
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divine essence does not formally transfer over’, so to speak, to fatherhood and 
sonship (and, by extension, it does not formally ‘transfer over’ to the Father 
and Son). 72 

But as we have seen, Ockham rejects this, maintaining instead that since 
everything in God is perfectly identical to the divine essence, everything in 
God must be just as perfect as the divine essence too. 73 Scotus, then, really 
does have to worry about subordination in the Godhead, but Ockham thinks 
subordination is just flat out impossible, no matter how different in kind the 
Father and Son might be. 


4. Conclusion 

This theological debate between Scotus and Ockham focuses our attention 
on an important metaphysical issue. If we look at all the constituents that 


divine essence and the personal properties have different levels of perfection, and that is the 
crucial point for the issue I am considering here. 

72) Though Scotus would say that the Father and Son are infinitely perfect ‘in virtue of’ pos¬ 
sessing the divine essence (see Cross, Scotus on God, 245-248). But the point is that the divine 
essence’s perfection does not transfer over formally to the persons. 

73) Somewhat notoriously, Ockham does say that the divine essence is ‘formally distinct’ from 
fatherhood and sonship, even though he rejects Scotus’s formal distinction elsewhere. This has 
led some to think, or at least imply, that although Ockham very much dislikes the formal dis¬ 
tinction, he reluctantly accepts it in one case: the Trinity (see, e.g., Philotheus Boehner, Col¬ 
lected Articles on Ockham, 2nd edition, ed. Eligius Buytaert (St. Bonaventure, New York: The 
Franciscan Institute, 1992), 365ff). But in my opinion, this is not accurate, for Ockham clearly 
says that he uses the phrase ‘formal distinction in a different way than Scotus, namely as a mere 
label for cases where the scriptures or church doctrine require us to deny the transitivity of 
identity. Ockham, Ord., 1.2.1 (OTh 2: 19.3-18): ‘Unde universaliter dico quod nunquam de 
aliquibus verificatur distingui formaliter nisi propter distinctionem realem, quando scilicet de 
uno illorum vere dicitur quod est aliqua res et de reliquo vere dicitur quod non est ilia res, sicut 
relatio et essentia [in divinis] distinguuntur formaliter, puta essentia et paternitas, quia videlicet 
essentia est filiatio et paternitas non est filiatio.... Immo distingui formaliter non est aliud, sicut 
ego teneo distinctionem formalem, et hoc est quid nominis ipsius, scilicet quod unum illorum 
est aliqua res absoluta vel relativa et alterum non est ilia res.... Et quando est hoc possibile inve¬ 
nire, tunc est ponenda distinctio formalis, quia nihil aliud voco distingui formaliter; et quando 
non est possibile, tunc non est ponenda’, and (OTh 2: 17.18-18.1): ‘ideo non debet poni [for¬ 
malis distinctio] nisi ubi evidenter sequitur ex creditis traditis in Scriptura Sacra vel determina- 
tione Ecclesiae, propter cuius auctoritatem debet omnis ratio captivari’. See also Ord., 1.2.6 
(OTh 2: 175.1-9), 1.2.11 (OTh 2: 371.5-10), and Quodlibeta Septem, 1.3 (OTh 9: 20.1-3). For 
more on this, see Adams, ‘Ockham on Identity and Distinction, 59-74, and William Ockham, 
2: 1000-1003. 
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make up any given thing, which (if any) of them contribute to that thing’s 
kind? That is, which of a thing’s constituents are kind-contributors, and how 
does that play into the way that things are sorted into kinds? 

First of all, we can rule out any incidental constituents as kind-contribu¬ 
tors. For instance, the particular gender or color of a human does not make 
that person any more or less of a human, for being a particular gender or 
color is incidental to being human. But with incidental constituents ruled 
out, that just leaves a thing’s essential constituents. So which (if any) of them 
contribute to that thing’s kind? 

As we have seen, Scotus distinguishes between two different kinds of essen¬ 
tial constituents: quidditative and individual constituents. Of those, Scotus 
maintains that quidditative constituents contribute to a thing’s kind, but 
individual constituents do not. Thus, for Scotus, two things will be the same 
in kind only if they have the same kinds of quidditative constituents. 

Ockham, by contrast, rejects this. As he sees it, we cannot privilege some 
constituents over others, for otherwise we would have no way to show that 
two things are different in kind in the first place. Unless all of a thing’s essen¬ 
tial constituents contribute to its kind, then none of them do. For Ockham 
then, two things will be the same in kind only if they are constituted by 
exactly similar sets of (essential) constituents. 

This means, however, that Ockham will only be able to say that two things 
are the same in kind if they do not have any unrepeatable (essential) constitu¬ 
ents. After all, if two things each had a unique essential constituent, then no 
matter what else they had in common, they would not have their unique 
constituents in common, and by Ockham’s reasoning, that would make them 
different in kind. 

So Ockham’s criticism of Scotus turns on the assumption that members of 
the same kind do not have any unique haecceities. And of course, that is just 
what Ockham believes, for as is well known, Ockham holds that every con¬ 
stituent is individual in and of itself, so he has no need for such things as 
‘haecceities’. 74 

But Scotus would obviously reject this assumption, for as he sees it, mem¬ 
bers of the same kind do have such unrepeatable constituents. And given 
that, Scotus would have every right to insist that no two members of the 


74) Ockham, Ord., 1.2.6 (OTh 2: 197.14-18): ‘Et ita quaelibet res extra animam se ipsa erit 
haec; nec est quaerenda aliqua causa individuationis nisi forte causae extrinsecae et intrinsecae, 
quando individuum est compositum, sed magis esset quaerenda causa quomodo possibile est 
aliquid esse commune et universale’. 
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same kind could ever have exactly similar sets of constituents. They will have 
their quidditative constituents in common, but they will always differ with 
respect to their unique individual constituents. 

Scotus and Ockham are thus separated on this issue by their distinctive 
views about what sorts of constituents go into individuals. Scotus believes in 
haecceities, whereas Ockham believes that every constituent is individual, 
and that pushes each of these authors in different directions. Nevertheless, 
these trinitarian discussions are fruitful in illustrating that for Scotus and 
Ockham, there is a close connection between the constitution of individuals 
and kind-membership. 75 


75) I want to thank Marilyn McCord Adams, Lodi Nauta, and three anonymous reviewers for 
a number of very helpful comments on earlier drafts of this paper. All errors, of course, are 
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Abstract 


Externalist readings of Ockham are currently most prominent in the literature. For 
instance, an externalist interpretation with respect both to mental content and the 
meaning of expressions is advocated by prominent scholars. In this paper, I want to 
argue that although this externalist picture is certainly not incorrect, it is nonetheless 
incomplete. As I show, Ockham distinguishes between two ways of acquiring con¬ 
cepts: one of them can be accounted for in wholly externalist terms while the other 
involves the understanding of linguistic expressions. According to the reading of 
Ockham I suggest here, it turns out that we can have two kinds of concepts pertaining 
to the same kind of things. But only one of the two is completely determined by exter¬ 
nal relations. Thus I conclude that the externalist picture of Ockham calls for some 
additions. 

Keywords 

externalism, concepts, acquisition of concepts, subordination, conventional meaning 


1. Two Kinds of Mental Terms in Ockham? 

During the last decades externalistic approaches in the philosophy of language, 
epistemology and philosophy of mind have been most prominent in analytic 
philosophy. The central externalistic claim is that it does not depend exclu¬ 
sively on the internal states of a subject what a linguistic expression means or 
what is known or believed by a subject or what the content of a thought is. 
Rather, this is determined by external factors such as non-representational 
relations obtaining between the subject and its environment which, for instance, 
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are causal in nature. 1 Tyler Burge, one of the most pertinent representatives of 
Anti-Individualism, locates the origins of externalism in Ancient Greek phi¬ 
losophy; he ascribes the view to Aristotle that there is a systematic connection 
between the forms of psychological states and the forms of physical entities. 
This view, Burge holds, dominated the Middle Ages—perhaps, one could add, 
due to the flourishing reception of Aristotle’s works. 2 So it may be of little 
surprise that the prevailing tendency in the current literature and among some 
of the most excellent Ockham scholars is to forward an externalistic reading of 
the Franciscan in more than one area of his theoretical philosophy. 3 

Claude Panaccio, for instance, argues both for a linguistic externalism 
and an externalism with respect to mental content. 4 According to this line of 
argumentation, what an expression—a spoken or written term in Ockham’s 
terminology—means is determined wholly by subordination: While this rela¬ 
tion is constitutive with respect to the meaning of expressions, it does not 
(necessarily) obtain between the spoken term of the individual speaker and the 
mental term the speaker has in mind at the moment of utterance: Subordina¬ 
tion is not taken as an internal relation. 5 The question of what it is that deter¬ 
mines mental content is answered by Panaccio by way of answering the 
question of what it is that determines the extension of simple absolute con¬ 
cepts. These concepts correspond by and large to concepts of natural kinds. 
He argues that the extension of these concepts—as the sub-propositional units 
of thought (that is, of Ockham’s mental language)—depends on two external 
relations, namely a causal relation and the similarity of things falling under the 


11 “Representational abilities are possible only by being supplemented by systematic non- 
representational relations between the individual and a subject matter. Most commonly, the non- 
representadonal relation is causation.” Tyler Burge, Foundations of Mind (Oxford, 2007), 3. 

2) “The origins of anti-individualism lie in Greek philosophy. Aristotle took the form of percep¬ 
tual and other psychological states to be systematically and non-accidentally related to the forms 
of physical entities which they represent. [...] Mental forms or kinds are what they are through 
systematic relation to physical forms or kinds that they represent and on which they are causally 
dependent. This Aristotelian view dominated the Middle Ages.” Burge, Foundations of Mind, 5. 

3) See for instance Peter King, ‘Rethinking Representation in the Middle Ages’, in Representation 
and Objects of Thought in Medieval Philosophy, ed. H. Lagerlund, (Hampshire, 2007); Calvin 
Normore, ‘Burge, Descartes and Us’, in Reflections and Replies: Essays on the Philosophy of Tyler 
Burge, ed. M. Hahn; B. Ramberg (Massachussetts, 2003); Calvin Normore, ‘Ockham on Mental 
Language’, in Historical Foundations of Cognitive Science, ed. J.-C. Smith, (Dordrecht, 1990). 

4> Claude Panaccio, ‘Ockham’s Externalism’, in Intentionality, Cognition, and Representation in 
the Middle Ages, ed. G. Klima, (Fordham, forthcoming). 

5) Claude Panaccio, Ockham on Concepts, (Ashgate, 2004), 170. 
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same concept. 6 Notice that the assumption of a mental language makes it pos¬ 
sible to spell out the analogy between the meaning of expressions and the 
content of mental acts in terms of the extension both of mental and spoken 
terms: The question about mental content seems to come out as merely ques¬ 
tion about the extension of mental terms. But this clear externalistic picture 
can be shaken. 7 Matters about mental terms are more complicated. 

In this paper I want to argue that Ockham acknowledges still another way 
of acquiring mental terms which challenges the externalistic reading because it 
seems that in this case the extension of the mental term is not wholly deter¬ 
mined by external, but by internal factors as well. It follows that the external¬ 
istic picture sketched so far, albeit not incorrect, is incomplete. But this raises 
the question whether the picture, once completed in the way suggested here, 
does not in fact call for some corrections. The consequences of the account 
I want to present here, if correct, would be far reaching. Note that the causal 
account of concept acquisition based on intuitive cognition applies only to the 
very small group of simple absolute concepts. 8 But most of our concepts are 
indeed complex and composite, that is, in Ockham’s terms, they are connota- 
tive. 9 Now what if we acquire the majority of our concepts as the meaning of 
linguistic expressions? How is their extension determined? It could turn out 
that the extension of most of our concepts is not determined by external rela¬ 
tions alone, but by something internal as well. So here is the problem. 


6) “The extension of such ‘absolute’ concepts, in other words, is determined by two relations, 
both external. There is a causal connection on the one hand, just like in the case of intuitive grasp- 
ings: which singular thing was it that caused the original formation of my concept? And there is, 
in addition, the relevant similarity among substances, what Ockham expresses by “every substance 
like him”. This is a wholly externalistic process. A Putnamian process actually, except that it 
applies to concepts, and not merely to words. Ockhams account of general absolute concepts is 
basically externalistic.” Panaccio, ‘Ockham’s Externalism’. 

71 In fact, the externalistic account of mental content is seriously challenged in Susan Brower- 
Toland, ‘Intuition, Externalism, and direct Reference in Ockham’, History of Philosophy Quartely 
24 (2007), 317-336. I discuss Brower-Toland’s non-externalistic reading especially of intuitive 
cognition in section 4. 

s) Panaccio argues that there are simple connotative concepts as well. But this does not affect the 
point I want to argue for here. See Panaccio, Ockham on Concepts, 129-131. 

91 A term is connotative if it signifies something primarily and something (the same or some¬ 
thing different) secondarily: “Nomen autem connotativum est illud, quod significat aliquid pri- 
mario et aliquid secundario.” Summa Logicae I, 10 (OP I, 36). 
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2 . Stating the Problem: Two Ways of Acquiring Mental Terms 

Ockham distinguishes between two ways of acquiring a mental term with 
respect to absolute terms. 10 1 would like to call the first the language-indepen- 
dent way, this is the one Panaccio accounts for by pointing to the two external 
relations of causality and similarity: the concept of, say, lion is merely acquired 
by direct cognitive contact with a lion. 11 In Ockham’s terms, it is acquired by 
an act of intuitive cognition ( notitia intuitiva). But there is another way of 
concept-acquisition. I would like to call this the language-dependent way: By 
learning what an expression like ‘lion’ means a speaker acquires a mental term 
about the “things signified by terms” {significata vocabuloruni), that is, about 
lions. 12 The two ways of acquisition differ insofar as the latter presupposes that 
a linguistic expression has a determinate meaning within a speech-community 
(“ ‘lion signifies lions”) while the former does not. It does not even presuppose 
an existing speech-community, since intuitive cognition directly relates the 
human agent to things in the world. The acquisition of mental terms via intu¬ 
itive cognition is not (necessarily) mediated by other speakers as it is in the 
second case where learning the meaning of expressions involves the availability 
of linguistic information. One internal difference between the two concepts 
resulting from the different ways of acquisition is this: If the concept lion is 
acquired by means of intuitive cognition, then the structure of the concept is 
simple {simplex). But if it is acquired by means of learning the meaning of an 
expression, then the concept is composite (compositus). 13 

Now the problem with respect to the externalistic view as it is proposed by 
Panaccio is this: It can be explained in terms of external relations (causality 
and similarity) how the extension of the simple concept of lion is determined, 
and it can be explained in terms of subordination how the extension of the 
expression, that is, the spoken term ‘lion’ is determined. But I claim that it can¬ 
not be fully explained in terms of either of them how the extension of the 
composite concept lion is determined. To defend the externalist’s position, one 
could maintain—as in fact Panaccio seems to do—that the extension of such 
mental terms which are not based on intuitive cognition is nonetheless deter- 


10) Summa Logicae III- 2, 29. These two ways of acquisition are discussed in some detail in sec¬ 
tions 3 and 4. 

n) A terminological remark: I use the expression ‘mental term’ as synonymous with ‘concept’ in 
this section and throughout the paper. 

12) “Et tunc aliquis, qui talem conceptum mentalem non habet, potest scire significata vocabu- 
lorum [..Summa Logicae III- 2, 29 (OP I, 558). See section 5 for discussion. 

13) I will discuss the function of this internal feature in section 4. 
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mined by subordination. Panaccio develops the idea of a “reverse subordina¬ 
tion”. The central idea is that a speaker can form a concept of a meaningful 
expression such that he can use it in his thought precisely for that which the 
expression signifies. (I will shortly discuss this conception in section 6). The 
question is whether the idea of a “reverse subordination” can be extended to 
account for the learning of language in general. 14 It is trivial that learning a 
language presupposes existing relations of subordination, since a speaker can 
only learn the meaning of an expression if it means something at all. But it is 
not the case, I want to argue, that if a mental term is acquired in the language- 
dependent way, that a new relation of subordination is generated by an act of 
the learning speaker, since the speaker does not “impose” his mental composite 
term to signify the same as the expression: Rather, the relevant speaker-act 
involved here is a compositional act. 

My general claim is that the process of language learning does not generate 
further relations of subordination between the mental terms of individual 
speakers and expressions: This would imply a misconception of the very idea 
of subordination and imposition, as far as I can see it. Again, the central 
assumptions are these: 

(a) The extension of a spoken term is determined by its being subordinated to 
a mental term. 

(b) But the mental term to which a spoken term is subordinated is not (neces¬ 
sarily) identical with the mental term of the individual speaker using the 
spoken term. 

(c) A mental composite term (of a natural kind) presupposes an existing rela¬ 
tion of subordination. 

(d) But the extension of a mental composite term is not (wholly) determinedly 
subordination. 

Thus I claim that 

(e) the extension of a composite mental term is determined by some internal 
factors as well, such as the compositional act of the speaker. 


14) It should be noted that Panaccio’s central intention is not to account for the learning of 
expressions by means of “reverse subordination” in the first place. Rather, he aims to account for 
the use of expressions in accordance with their meaning. But in my view it should nonetheless 
be possible to ask whether “reverse subordination” could play a role in the process of language 
learning. 
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In order to support (e), I will proceed as follows. In section 3 I discuss Ock¬ 
ham’s conception of subordination. In section 4 and 5 I present the two alleged 
ways of concept acquisition, that is, in section 4 I present the language-inde¬ 
pendent way based on intuitive cognition while section 5 is dedicated to the 
language-dependent way of acquisition. In section 6 I shortly discuss Panaccio’s 
conception of “reverse subordination” in order to show that it does not fit 
Ockham’s account of the language-dependent acquisition of mental terms. But 
first, to subordination. 


3. Subordination: Transfer of Semantic Properties 

Taking the single term as both the smallest semantic unit and the basic com¬ 
ponent of propositions, Ockham seems to adopt the semantic model of Aris¬ 
totle found in De Interpretatione 16 a 3-8. But contrary to Aristotle, Ockham 
distinguishes three kinds of terms, that is, mental, spoken and written. Ock¬ 
ham ascribes to all of them the properties of signification (significatio) and of 
supposition (suppositio) P Generally, a spoken term has these two properties 
only if it is “subordinated” to a mental term. In the opening chapter of the 
Summa Logicae Ockham writes: 

I say that sounds are signs subordinated to the concepts or intentions of the soul, not 
because in the proper acception of the expression ‘signs’, the sounds would always signify 
the very concepts in the first and proper sense, but because sounds are imposed to signify 
the very same which is signified by the concept of the mind, such that the concept in the 
first place signifies naturally something and the sound signifies the same (thing) secondarily, 
that is, in such a way that once the sound is set up to signify that which is signified by 
the concept of the mind, if the concept in question would change its significate, the sound 
in question would change its significate by itself (as well), without any new (act of) 


15) “Definiens enim terminum ARISTOTELES, I Priorum, dicit: ‘Terminum voco, in quern 
resolvitur propositio, ut praedicatum et de quo praedicatur, vel apposito vel diviso esse vel non 
esse.’” Summa Logicae I, 1 (OP I, 7). 

16) “Dico autem voces esse signa subordinata conceptibus seu intentionibus animae, non quia 
proprie accipiendo hoc vocabulum ‘signa’ ipsae voces semper significent ipsos conceptus animae 
primo et proprie, sed quia voces imponuntur ad significandum ilia eadem quae per conceptus 
mentis significantur, ita quod conceptus primo naturaliter significat aliquid et secundario vox 
significat illud idem, in tantum quod voce instituta ad significandum aliquid significatum per 
conceptum mentis, si conceptus ille mutaret significatum suum eo ipso ipsa voce, sine nova 
institutione, suum significatum permutaret.” Summa Logicae I, 1 (OP I, 7-8). 
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Thus: 

(A) A spoken term t s signifies a thing a if and only if t s is subordinated to a 
mental term t m and t m signifies a. 

If a spoken term is in fact subordinated to a mental term, then the spoken 
term signifies the same as the mental term. For instance, the spoken term 
“horse” signifies horses if and only if “horse” is subordinated to the mental 
term horse, where horse in its turn signifies horses. An initial act of imposition 
is necessary for a relation of subordination to obtain, since “sounds are imposed 
to signify the very same which is signified by the concept of the mind”. It is 
important to note that the act of imposition directly relates the sound to the 
signified things, since the speaker “imposes” a sound like “horse” for horses 
such that “horse” is imposed to signify horses. But it is not implied by the act 
of imposition that the speaker directly “subordinates” the sound to a mental 
term. 17 Subordination is a semantic relation between terms of different kinds 
which is not directly “produced” by a speaker but merely presupposes an impo- 
sitional act of a speaker. The relation of imposition to subordination can be 
formulated as follows: 

(B) If a speaker imposes a spoken term t s to signify all and only things which 
are F, then t s is subordinated to the mental term A and A signifies all and 
only Fs. 

I think it is important to distinguish carefully between the speaker’s act and 
the semantic relation for the following reason: Although a speaker should in 
general have a mental term of the thing or the kind of things he wishes to 
name, it is not necessary that he knows that the sound signifies the same as the 
mental term. But if a speaker would directly subordinate a sound to a mental 
term, then it is prima facie plausible to claim that he should know about both 
the mental term and its relation to the spoken term. But if the speaker’s act 
pertains directly only to the new expression and the things signified by it, then 


17) If we compare the two predicates (p,), ‘... is subordinated to—’ and (p 2 ), ‘... is imposed to 
signify—it can be stated that the two predicates do not even concern the same kind of entities, 
(pj expresses a semantic relation between terms different in kind while (p 2 ) expresses the result of 
a speaker’s act involving both a term and things. For example: 

(1) The spoken term “horse” is subordinated to the mental term horse. 

But: (2) The spoken term “horse” is imposed to signify horses. 
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it is sufficient that the speaker somehow knows what he wants to name. Even 
if this kind of “knowing what” is tantamount to “having a mental term”, it is 
not implied in this case that the speaker knows that he has a mental term 
at all. 

Now, what does this act of imposition amount to? Strictly speaking, impo¬ 
sition should be described as a merely necessary condition of subordination, 
since it does not require the identification of a speaker; in most cases it is sim¬ 
ply not possible to identify the original impositor (or perhaps group of impos- 
itors) of an expression. By being subordinated to a mental term, the semantic 
property of signification is ‘transferred’ to a spoken term, since they are identi¬ 
cal in signification. Hence, Panaccio speaks of a ‘transmission’ of signification 
between terms of different kinds. 18 

The mental term and the subordinated spoken term differ in the way they 
signify, as Ockham states in the passage cited above: Mental terms signify 
naturally, while spoken terms signify secondarily whatever they signify. 19 The 
signification of a mental term is natural insofar as the mental term does not 
receive its signification from another term while the spoken term signifies 
secondarily just because it receives its signification from the mental term. Also 
the spoken term can be said to signify conventionally because it presupposes a 
speaker’s act of imposition as a necessary condition. Thus it can be held: 

(C) If a term ‘t’ has the property of signification due to subordination, then 
‘t’ signifies secondarily or conventionally. 


And: 

(D) If a term ¥ does not have the semantic property of signification due to 
subordination, then ¥ does not signify secondarily or conventionally. 

In general then, subordination constitutes conventional meaning because it 
presupposes an act of imposition as a necessary condition. 


1S) “A spoken or written term inherits the signification of the previously existing sign to which it 
is subordinated. When the Latin word equus, [...], is conventionally subordinated to the mental 
concept ‘horse’, it thereby acquires the signification that belonged to that concept naturally; and 
the very same signification is afterwards transmitted in the same way to the corresponding writ¬ 
ten term.” Claude Panaccio, ‘William of Ockham’, in Routledge Encyclopedia of Philosophy, ed. 
Edward Craig, 10 vols. (Routledge, 1998), vol. 9, 739. 

19) “[...] ita quod conceptus primo naturaliter significat aliquid et secundario vox significat illud 
idem, [...].” Summa Logicae I, 1 (OP I, 7-8). 
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Now the crucial question is this: Does a relation of subordination obtain 
necessarily between the mental term of an individual speaker and the corre¬ 
sponding expression at the moment of utterance? The answer should be nega¬ 
tive. To illustrate this, it is useful to compare the act of imposition to an act of 
baptizing: Just as an initial act of naming (“From now on, I call you Anne”) is 
not the same as an act of using an expression to refer to a person (“Anne, come 
here please”), so the act of imposition is not the same as an act of use of an 
expression. On the contrary, the correct use of an expression presupposes an 
existing relation of subordination, since an expression only signifies something 
if it is subordinated to a mental term. Therefore the relation between the men¬ 
tal terms of the individual speaker and the corresponding expressions at the 
moment of their utterance is not correctly described as a relation of subordina¬ 
tion. Thus, subordination can be described as an external relation. 

But if an expression like “horse” “inherits” its signification from a mental 
term, then the question arises how the mental term comes to signify whatever 
it signifies. This question is related intimately to the question of how mental 
terms are acquired. So in the following two sections I present the language- 
independent and the language-dependent way of their acquisition respectively. 


4. Language-Independent Acquisition of Mental Terms 

In a chapter of the third part of the Summa Logicae Ockham distinguishes 
between two kinds of acquisition with respect to a certain class of mental 
terms which signify species such as man or horse or genera such as animal. 10 
First, the acquisition of a mental species term is described as a cognitive pro¬ 
cess triggered by the perception of a particular thing, a man in this case. 
Ockham writes: 

Not that these concepts would precede the intuitive cognition of a man, but this is the 
process that first a single man is cognized by some particular sense, then the same man 
is cognized by the intellect and due to the cognition of the (particular) man a general 


201 “Nomina mere absoluta sunt ilia, quae non significant aliquid principaliter et aliud vel idem 
secundario, sed quidquid significatur per illud nomen, aeque primo significatur, [...].” Summa 
Logicae I, 10 (OP I, 35). Ockham enumerates the following examples: “‘man’, ‘animal’, ‘goat’, 
‘stone’, ‘tree’, ‘fire’ [...], ‘whiteness’, [...].” (“‘homo’, ‘animal’, ‘capra’, ‘lapis’, ‘arbor’, ‘ignis’ [...], 
‘albedo’, [...].”) Summa Logicael, 10 (OP I, 36). The last is an example for a term which signifies 
a quality. As it is known, there are only two kinds of things which can exist, namely substances 
and qualities according to Ockham. 
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notion common to every man is had. And this cognition is called concept, intention, 
passion, [...]. 21 

The cognitive process can be described as a causally linked chain of acts of the 
intellect which is initiated by a particular thing. Intuitive cognition (notitia 
intuitiva) plays a central role in this process. The intellect is related directly to 
the particular thing by this act because the intuitive act is immediately caused 
by the particular thing: The intuitive act is singular because it refers exclusively 
to the thing which caused it. Furthermore, the thing which initiated the cog¬ 
nitive process determines the extension of the general mental term (“[...] and 
due to the cognition of the (particular) man a general notion common to 
every man is had”) because the general term has all and only those things in its 
extension which are of the same kind as the thing which causes the intuitive 
act: If a man caused this singular act, then the mental term man signifies all 
and only men; if it is a dog, then the mental term dog signifies all and only 
dogs. 22 

Susan Brower-Toland questions this wholly externalistic determination of 
mental terms. On the one hand, she stresses the constitutive role of intuitive 
cognition but on the other hand, she emphasizes that an act of intuitive cogni¬ 
tion does not merely refer to its object but at the same time presents or repre¬ 
sents it in a certain way. She writes: “[...], on Ockham’s view an intuitive 
cognition of some individual (say, Socrates) will present him not only as exist¬ 
ing, but also as here and now, and perhaps also as pale, as next to Plato, and so 
on.” 23 But the crucial question precisely is how a singular act of intuitive cogni¬ 
tion represents its object. Assume that such an act does not only refer to its 
cause, say, an F, but represents it as this F as well. 

The problem then is that someone encountering a lion for the very first 
time would nonetheless be able to represent the lion as this lion although he 
has not yet acquired the general mental term lion. But what if he has acquired 
the concept of lion already? Would this case be less problematic? One may 


21) “Non quod isti conceptus praecedant notitiam intuitivam hominis, sed iste est processus 
quod primo homo cognoscitur aliquo sensu particulari, deinde ille idem homo cognoscitur ab 
intellectu, quo cognito habetur una notitia generalis et communis omni homini. Et ista cognitio 
vocatur conceptus, intentio, passio, qui conceptus communis est omni homini; [...].” Summa 
Logicae III- 2, 29 (OP I, 557). 

22) “Ille enim qui primo instituit hanc vocem ‘homo’ videns aliquem hominem particularem, 
instituit hanc vocem ad significandum ilium hominem et quamlibet talem substantiam qualis est 
ille homo [...].” Summa Logicae I, 43 (OP I, 124). (Italics mine). 

23) Brower-Toland, ‘Intuition, Externalism, and direct Reference in Ockham’, 332. 
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concede that it would be possible that the agent, encountering a lion in the 
zoo for example, could represent it not only as this animal (provided he has the 
concept of animal) but as this lion as well. This would involve the application 
of the general concept to the inhabitant of the zoo. But note that even in this 
case it is not clear just how the intuitive act adds something to the representa¬ 
tion in any qualitative respect. Perhaps one could claim that intuitive cogni¬ 
tion somehow “renders” the representation singular, since the lion is precisely 
represented as this lion and no other. But representation is not reference: One 
can directly refer to precisely one thing by means of a singular term (“this 
lion”), but it seems somehow at odds to claim that the representation of the 
thing referred to is singular, too. At this point, the analogy of natural and 
mental language can be exploited: It is possible to claim that what the intuitive 
act adds here is that it enables the agent to directly refer to a thing (in combi¬ 
nation with a general concept or alone) not by means of a linguistic expression 
(“this lion”), but by means of a conceptual act ( this lion). 2,i As Panaccio points 
out, it is possible to maintain an externalistic reading, even if one concedes 
that a concept like lion does represent lions in a certain way, namely if one 
assumes that it is not the representation which determines the extension of the 
concept. 25 

Now it can be shown that intuitive cognition in its turn determines another 
internal feature of a concept, whether it represents its object or not: A concept 
which is acquired by means of intuitive cognition is simple (simplex). What is 
the role of this structural feature? If someone has acquired the concept man in 
the way described, he is in a position to acquire the more general concept 
animal, provided he has apprehended intuitively a particular thing of another 
kind, for example, a dog or a horse. Ockham continues: 


24) In this context, Panaccio speaks of a “mixed cognition”: “The singular mental term corre¬ 
sponding to ‘this man’ must be seen not as an intuitive act internally endowed with a conceptual 
content, but as a mixed cognition, a complex mental term composed of an intuitive cognition 
(corresponding to the demonstrative) and an abstractive cognition (corresponding to the com¬ 
mon noun).” Panaccio, Ockham on Concepts, 15. 

251 “The extension of the concept is determined externalistically. But that in no way prevents the 
concept from representing its objects in some way. If the concept is to be helpful for categorizing 
objects, it better incorporate some perceptual schema. This is what conceptual likeness is all 
about. Ockham’s concepts thus do offer, after all, “a hook out to perception” (...). They do pro¬ 
vide a perceptual schema, which, however, does not determine the extension of the concept.” 
Panaccio, ‘Ockham’s Externalism’. 
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Then an animal other than man is apprehended or other animals, and a general notion of 
every animal is acquired, and this general notion of every animal is called passion or [...] a 
common concept of every animal. 26 

If the intelligent agent has acquired both the concepts of man and of animal 
in this manner, he can judge immediately that man is animal. Ockham 
writes: 

When this general concept of animal exists in the mind, then the intellect can compose this 
concept with the prior concept by using the copula ‘is’; and the intellect assents immedi¬ 
ately to this complex [man is an animal], without any syllogism. 27 

Now the agent has everything at his disposal to actually think that man is an 
animal. What is special about this thought is that its truth is acknowledged as 
soon as it is actually thought. Such a propositional act can only happen volun¬ 
tarily, as Ockham remarks in the Ordinatio, 28 The mental proposition (the 
thought) that man is an animal pertains to a special class of mental proposi¬ 
tions: It is not possible to merely entertain such a thought without at the same 
time to acknowledge its truth. It is at least logically possible that someone 
acquires the concepts of man and of animal in the way described without ever 
entertaining (and acknowledging) the thought that man is an animal. This is 
remarkable insofar as it shows that the concept of man is not contained in the 
concept of animal-. The two simple concepts can be acquired independently of 
each other. But interestingly enough, it is possible that the concept of animal 
is part of a composite mental species term. 29 Ockham distinguishes these prop¬ 
ositions in epistemic respect by adorning them with the epithet “ per se nota ”: 

[...] certain first principles are ‘known by themselves’, for instance those to which the 
intellect assents immediately if it has apprehended the terms [which are contained in the 


26) “Deinde apprehenso alio animali ab homine vel aliis animalibus, elicitur una notitia generalis 
omni animali, et ilia notitia generalis omni animali vocatur passio seu intentio animae sive con- 
ceptus communis omni animali.” Summa Logicae III- 2, 29 (OP I, 557). 

27) “Quo exsistente in anima [animal] potest intellectus componere istum conceptum cum con- 
ceptu priori [homo ], quibus compositis ad invicem mediante hoc verbo ‘est’, statim intellectus 
assentit illi complexo, sine syllogismo.” Summa Logicae III- 2, 29 (OP I, 557). 

2S) “[...] formatio propositionis non possit fieri nisi mediante voluntate, [...].” Ordinatio I, dist. 
3, q. 4 (OT II, 438). 

29) See section 5 for discussion. 
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proposition] such that if it knows what the terms signify, the propositions are known 
immediately. 30 

A condition concerning the apprehension of terms as parts of a proposition is 
contained in this passage: 

(E) Someone acknowledges the truth of p if he knows what the terms V> 
V> • • • V signify as parts of p. 

In this context Ockham speaks of the “knowledge of signification”, but this is 
not to be mistaken as knowing the meaning of expressions. 31 The thinker will 
acknowledge the truth of man is an animal only if he has acquired the mental 
terms man and animal due to the intuitive cognition of particular things and 
intuitive cognition does not involve the understanding of expressions at all. 
All mental propositions in which a genus term is predicated of a species term 
can be “known by themselves”, provided the mental terms are acquired via 
intuitive cognition; only then will their structure be simple. If the mental 
terms as constituents of propositional thought are not simple, but composite, 
then the mental proposition will not be “known by itself”. It is time now to 
turn to the second way of acquisition. 


5. Language-Dependent Acquisition of Mental Terms 

If someone does not have the opportunity to intuitively cognize things of a 
certain kind F, it is still possible for him to acquire a concept of F, namely by 
learning what the expression “F” signifies. For instance, if someone has never 
met with a lion, he can still acquire a concept of lion by learning what the 
expression “lion” signifies. Thus after describing the intuition-based process of 
acquisition Ockham continues: 

[...] spoken words are conventional, absolute spoken terms can be imposed upon the very 
same things of which we have—or others have—such absolute concepts. Thus it is possible 
that someone who does not possess such a mental term still knows what the terms signify 
(significata vocabulorum) while at the same time he does not know this (mental) proposition 
[a lion is an animat) because he does not have any of the mental terms; but he does have 


301 “[...] quaedam principia prima sunt per se nota, quibus scilicet intellectus statim assentit 
ipsis terminis apprehensis, ita quod si sciatur quid significant termini, statim sciuntur.” Summa 
Logicae III- 2, 5 (OP I, 511). 

3I > See section 5. 
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several mental terms, and if some of them are composed, the resulting whole of them will 
be convertible (convertibile) with this spoken term. 32 

What must obtain such that a speaker knows what a spoken term signifies? 
I suggest the following reconstruction of the alternative account of concept 
acquisition: 

(1) A speaker S can acquire a mental term t m of A without intuitive cognition 
of an F only if there is a spoken term t s (“F”) which signifies Fs (qua being 
subordinated to the mental term of A). 

(2) It is necessary that S has some mental terms. 

(3) It is necessary that S composes the mental terms t m[ , t m2 ,... t mn such that 
the composite mental term t mcomp contains t m „ t m2 ,... t mn as its compo¬ 
nents, (t mcomp ={ t ml , t m2 ,... t mn }). 

(4) S knows what the spoken term t s (“F”) signifies only if the following holds: 
tmcomp is convertible ( convertibilis ) with t s . 

The general semantic condition of conventional meaning ( significatio ) is stated 
again in (1): A spoken term signifies something only if it is imposed to signify 
something such that the spoken term is subordinated to a mental term. It 
becomes clear that the relation of subordination does not (necessarily) obtain 
between the mental term of the individual speaker and the expression, since 
Ockham explicitly states that “[...] absolute [spoken] terms can be imposed 
for the same things of which we or others have such concepts,” where “ such 
concepts” here implicitly refer to the structurally simple concepts acquired via 
intuitive cognition. But it is not required that the structure of the concept to 
which an expression is subordinated is simple-. Subordination in general does 
not presuppose the simple structure of the mental term. (2) is less general: To 
learn what a spoken term signifies, it is necessary that the speaker possesses 
some mental terms. This condition is not exceedingly demanding because a 
human being with a “normal” cognitive apparatus cannot but acquire some 
mental terms as soon as it gets in touch with things in the world. For instance, 
it is highly probable that someone will at least have the concept of some par- 


32) “[• • •] nam ex quo voces sunt ad placitum, voces mere absolutae possunt imponi eisdem de 
quibus habemus, vel alii habent tales conceptus. Et tunc aliquis, qui talem conceptum mentalem 
non habet, potest scire significata vocabulorum et simul cum hoc potest nescire earn, eo quod 
aliquos conceptus mentales non habet; sed habet conceptus mentales plures, quorum aliqui, si 
componantur ad invicem, totum resultans ex eis erit convertibile cum ilia voce.” Summa Logicae 
III- 2, 29 (OP I, 559). 
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ticular species and the concept of being. According to Ockham, the concept of 
being which is more general than the concept of animal is acquired automati¬ 
cally whenever a particular thing is cognized intuitively. In the Quodlibeta 
Ockham writes: 

And if you ask what (kind of) abstractive cognition ( notitia abstracted) is had first by 
means of intuitive cognition, I answer: Sometimes merely the concept of being, sometimes 
the concept of a genus, and sometimes the concept of a lowest species, [...]. But the con¬ 
cept of being gets always imprinted, because if the object is appropriately near, then the 
concept of a species and the concept of being are simultaneously caused by the particular 
thing. 33 

Although Ockham explicitly refers to the possession of mental terms as stated 
in (2), this extends to spoken terms as well, if only for practical reasons. For 
example, the learner could be instructed by a competent speaker how to com¬ 
bine several of his mental terms as it was suggested in (3) by being given a 
linguistic explanation such as “a lion is a big cat with a mane, yellow fur and a 
tail”; it is rather trivial that the neophyte has to understand the expressions 
“mane”, “tail” and “big cat” in order to compose his mental terms mane and 
tail with big cat correspondingly. I think that the real challenge is (4) because 
the composite term lion has to fulfill the semantic criterion of being convert¬ 
ible with the spoken term. The crucial question is just how this semantic crite¬ 
rion can be met. Note that the Latin expression “ convertible” is a technical 
term which Ockham uses in the context of descriptions and definitions: The 
definiendum and the definiens are “ convertible” if they signify the same {idem 
significant). Ockham writes: 

The defined {definition) is taken for that which is convertible ( convertibile ) with the defini¬ 
tion, and the definition is predicated adequately of the defined. And in this way, the defined 
is a phrase {dictio) which is convertible with the definition and which signifies precisely the 
same as the definition. 34 


33) “Et si quaeras quae notitia abstractiva primo habetur mediante intuitiva, respondeo: ali- 
quando conceptus entis tantum, aliquando conceptus generis, aliquando conceptus speciei spe- 
cialissima, [...]. Semper tamen imprimitur conceptus entis, quia quando obiectum est debito 
modo approximatum, simul causatur a re singulari extra conceptus specificus et conceptus entis? 
Quodlibeta I, q.13 (OT IX, 77-78). (Italics mine). 

34) “[...] accipitur ‘definitum’ pro aliquo convertibili cum definitione, de quo definitio adae- 
quate praedicatur. Et sic definitum est una dictio convertibilis cum definitione, significans illud 
idem praecise quod significat definitio.” Summa Logicae I, 29 (OP I, 91). I leave it open how it 
is to be taken that the defined signifies “precisely” the same as the definition. But I assume that 
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At least it can be stated that in general a term is convertible with another term 
only if the two signify the same. And two (absolute) terms signify the same if 
and only if they have the same extension. With respect to the (absolute) com¬ 
posite mental term and the spoken term the semantic criterion can be spelled 
out in terms of identity of signification, that is, in terms of extensional same¬ 
ness. Thus: 

(F) t mcomp signifies the same as t s if and only if t mcomp and t s have the same exten¬ 
sion. 35 

Note that this way of acquiring a mental term is cognitively far more demand¬ 
ing than the first way because the extension of the composite mental term is 
not determined by a causal relation or by similarity; and it is questionable 
whether the extension of the composite mental term is wholly determined by 
subordination. The crucial question can be formulated in the following way: 
If the semantic criterion is actually met by a composite mental term, is its 
extension determined by some internal feature as well? That is, does the com¬ 
positional act of the learning subject determine (at least in part) the extension 
of the composite mental term or not? 

Now it is probable that the speaker forming the composite concept of lion 
starts with the concept of the phonetic features of the sound “lion” since a 
speaker is able to form a mental concept by starting with occurrences of sounds 
just as he can form concepts of any other kind of things he encounters. 36 This 
is the first component then: 

(I) lion comp = {“lion”}. 37 

But (I) does not meet the semantic criterion since the concept of the sound 
“lion” does not signify the same as the expression “lion”. Another minimal 


the primary and secondary way of signification is involved as in the case of connotative terms. 

35) “tmcomp” is an abbreviation for “mental composite term”. 

36) This idea is borrowed from Panaccio who writes: “First, the mind naturally forms mental 
representations of spoken or written words—just as it can do for any other objects in the world: 
horses, men, and so on. I can naturally form, for example, a concept representing the spoken 
word ‘carburetor’—or its tokens, rather. This concept will naturally signify all the tokens of the 
spoken word ‘carburetor’, just as my concept of horse naturally signifies all horses.” Panaccio, 
‘Ockham’s Externalism’. 

37) The index lion^^ indicates that it is the composite concept lion. The quotation marks are 
used to indicate the phonetic concept of the sound “lion”. 
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conceptual requirement could be that the composite mental term lion con¬ 
tains at least the concept of being-, as stated above it is highly probable that 
someone normally has the concept of being?* In this way it is at least guaran¬ 
teed that the composite concept of lion does not pertain to the class of impos¬ 
sible mental terms, as for example the term chimera does. For instance, if the 
composite mental term of the learner would contain the negative concept of 
non-being, it would be fatally flawed at this early stage of composition such 
that it would be impossible for it to meet the semantic criterion: It is simply 
not the case that “lion” signifies something which cannot exist. And this is 
fatal because it would not allow for any correction by the addition of further 
and less general concepts. Now we have the two conceptual components: 

(II) lion a> ,„ p = {“lion”; being;. 

If the learner is—literally—being told that “a lion is an animal”, then he can 
infer, provided he has the concepts of animal and of species, that the expression 
“lion” is a species term, because “animal” is predicated of “lion” and not vice 
versa. Thus, further conceptual components can be added: 

(III) lion comp = {“lion”, being, animal, species }. 39 

As a component of lion comp the concept of species stands proxy for something 
that the learning agent lacks, namely the specific cognition of a lion based 
on intuition. 40 Assume for a moment that (III) would in fact meet the seman¬ 
tic criterion. Then it is possible, as Ockham holds, that the speaker employs 
/ww comp as an absolute species term in his thought such that he is able to enter¬ 
tain the thought that a lion is an animal. But he will not be able to acknowl¬ 
edge the truth of this thought simply by entertaining it: His mental proposition 
will not be “ perse nota”, since his concept of lion is composite and not simple. 
Ockham writes: “[...] this mental [proposition] which is composed of com¬ 
posite concepts is not “known by itself”, because it can be had without 
being known.” 41 But this raises the question whether the following two mental 

381 I thank Martin Lenz for pointing out this possibility of a “minimal requirement” for the 

39) Note that the components of /io« comp are not connected disjunctively, but conjunctively. 

401 Note further that the concept of species can be replaced if the agent intuitively cognizes a 

411 “[...] ilia mentalis quae componitur ex conceptibus compositis non est per se nota, quia 
potest haberi, quamvis nesciatur.” Summa Logicae III- 2, 29 (OP I, 559). 
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propositions differ with respect to their content, that is, with respect to “what 
they say as a whole”. 

(i) A lion simp is an animal. 

(ii) A lion comp is an animal} 2 

In Ockham’s conception, the answer should be negative since he claims that 
the composite concept lion mmt signifies the same as the simple concept lion Amf . 
First, what does it mean that a term signifies something? Here is the first sense 
Ockham distinguishes in the Summa: 

In one sense a sign is said to signify something when (quando) it [actually] supposits or can 
supposit for something, such that the noun ( nomen ) is predicated by means of the verb ‘is’ 
of the pronoun which demonstrates it [the signified thing]. And in this manner, ‘white’ 
(album) signifies Socrates, since this [proposition] is true, ‘this [one] is white’, pointing at 
Socrates. 43 

Thus: 

(G) A term Y signifies a iff a exists now and Y can now correctly be applied 
to a. 

(G) applies to mental terms well. 44 That is, lion simp signifies all and only lions 
such that lion simp can be correctly applied to lions. Now it can be argued that 
(1) if lion simp signifies all and only lions and if (2) “lion” signifies all and only 
lions (qua being subordinated to lion stmf ) , and further, if lion comp is “convert¬ 
ible” with “lion”, then lion comp signifies the same as “lion”, namely lions. It 
follows that what (i) and (ii) say as a whole does not differ extensionally, because 
in both cases, the subject terms have personal supposition. The property of 
supposition is implied by the property of signification, as Ockham formulates 


42) For the sake of simplicity, I consider only the structure of the subject term. 

43) “Nam uno modo dicitur signum aliquid significare quando supponit vel natum est suppo- 
nere pro illo, ita scilicet quod de pronomine demonstrante illud per hoc verbum ‘est’ illud nomen 
praedicatur. Et sic ‘album’ significat Sortem; haec enim est vera ‘iste est albus’, demonstrando 
Sortem.” Summa Logicae I, 33 (OP I, 95). 

44) “Stricte autem dicitur intentio prima nomen mentale praecise natum esse extremum propo- 
sitionis et supponere pro re quae non est signum, sicut conceptus hominis, animalis, substantiae, 
corporis, et breviter omnia nomina mentalia quae naturaliter significant res singulares quae non 
sunt signa.” Quodlibeta IV, 35 (OT IX, 470). 
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in the passage cited above “ [...] a sign is said to signify something when 
(quando) it [actually] supposits or can supposition something, [.. ,].” 45 That is: 

(H) A term ‘t’ signifies a if and only if V is actually part of a proposition p 
such that it actually supposits for a or if‘t’ is not actually part of p but 
would supposit for a if it would be part of p. 

Ockhams initial explanation of (personal) supposition differs from his expla¬ 
nation of signification insofar as the condition of correct applicability to things 
is stated here with respect to terms as parts of propositions, that is, as subject 
or predicate terms. 46 Again, the subject term of (i) supposits personally for 
lions, and the subject term of (ii) supposits personally for lions as well. 

In what respect do the composite and the simple mental term lion simf 
and /fo« comp differ then? I claim that strictly speaking lion mmf is a concept of 
what the expression “lion” signifies while lion sim p is a concept of what a lion is. 
The point is that the semantic relation of being convertible does only hold 
between terms (of the same kind or of different kinds), but not between a term 
and signified things. Ockham continues in the above quoted passage about 
definitions: 

And in this way singulars are not defined, but precisely species, because only the species is 
convertible with the definition and no singular. 47 

In Ockham’s nominalistic view, a species is nothing but a concept. 48 But now 
one could object that the composite subject term in 

(ii) a lion comp is an animal 


45) “Nam uno modo dicitur signum aliquid significare quando supponit vel natum est supponere 
pro illo, [...].” SummaLogicae I, 33 (OP I, 95). (Italics mine). 

46) “Et sic universaliter terminus supponit pro illo de quo—vel de pronomine demonstrante 
ipsum—per propositionem denotatur praedicatum praedicari, si terminus supponens sit subie- 
ctum; si autem terminus supponens sit praedicatum, denotatur quod subiectum subicitur 
respectu illius, vel respectu pronominis demonstrantis ipsum, si propositio formetur." Summa 
Logicae I, 63 (OP I, p 194). See Dominik Perler, Der propositionale Wahrheitsbegriff im 14. 
Jahrhundert, (Berlin/New York, 1992), 114. 

47) “Et isto modo non definiuntur singularia sed praecise species, quia sola species est converti- 
bilis cum definitione et nullum singulare.” Summa Logicae I, 29 (OP I, 91). 

481 “[...] quod species est intentio animae, quae non est de essentia individuorum, quamvis sit 
praedicabilis de eis.” Summa Logicae I, 21 (OP I, 70). 
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could be taken to have simple supposition rather than personal supposition, 
such that it does not supposit for lions, but simply for the composite concept 
lion.® Perhaps one could argue that (i) and (ii) differ in that (i) is not ambigu¬ 
ous with respect to the subject term’s supposition, while (ii) precisely is ambig¬ 
uous with respect to the supposition of the subject term. But this will not do. 
First, if the subject term in (ii) would (wrongly) be taken to have simple sup¬ 
position, (ii) would simply be false, because the predicate term animal sup- 
posits personally only for living beings and not for concepts. But Ockham 
does not state that (ii) is false, he merely says that it is not “known by itself”. 
Furthermore, Ockham formulates the general rule that a (subject) term can 
have simple or material supposition only if the other (predicate) term “relates” 
{respicit) to concepts or spoken or written expressions such as “is a concept”, 
“is a spoken term” etc. 50 One could add that the interpretation of a proposi¬ 
tion whose subject term is taken to have simple supposition can only turn out 
to be true if the predicate primarily signifies concepts. 

What we arrive at is this: Strictly speaking, /fow comp is a concept of what the 
expression “lion” signifies and lion Amp is a concept of what a lion is. But surpris¬ 
ingly enough, they signify the same kind of things and they can supposit 
personally for the same kind of things in the agent’s propositional thought. 
Generally it can be held that a speaker learns what an expression signifies by 
composition of a complex mental term which fulfills the semantic criterion of 
being “convertible” with the expression, that is, of signifying the same as the 
expression. Now if the semantic criterion is met, such that 

(IV) /ft?72comp signifies the same as “lion” 


491 “Suppositio simplex est, quando terminus supponit pro intentione animae, sed non tenetur 
significative, verbi gratia sic dicendo ‘homo est species’, iste terminus ‘homo’ supponit pro inten¬ 
tione animae, quia ilia intentio est species; [...].” Summa Logicae I, 64 (OP I, 196). 

50) “Sed terminus non in omni propositione potest suppositionem simplicem vel materialem, 
sed tunc tantum quando terminus talis comparatur alteri extremo quod respicit intentionem 
animae vel vocem vel scriptum. Verbi gratia in ista propositione ‘homo currit’ li homo non 
potest habere suppositionem simplicem vel materialem, quia ‘currere’ non respicit intentionem 
animae nec vocem nec scripturam. Sed in ista propositione ‘homo est species’, quia ‘species’ 
significat intentionem animae ideo potest habere suppositionem simplicem. Et est propositio 
distinguenda penes tertium modum aequivocationis, eo quod subiectum potest habere supposi¬ 
tionem simplicem vel personalem. Primo modo est propositio vera, quia tunc denotatur quod 
una intentio animae sive conceptus sit species, et hoc est verum. Secundo modo est propositio 
simpliciter falsa, quia tunc denotatur quod aliqua res significata per hominem sit species, quod 
est manifeste falsum.” Summa Logicae I, 65 (OP I, 197-198). 
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one could claim that the compositional act of the speaker is not merely a nec¬ 
essary condition as the act of imposition is merely a logically necessary condi¬ 
tion for subordination. The semantic relation of “being convertible” 
necessarily holds between the composite mental term of the individual speaker 
and the corresponding expression. I hold that the signification of expressions 
must be learned regardless of whether the expression is absolute or not. A 
speaker can acquire an absolute simple concept of lion, but then he does not 
acquire it as that what an expression signifies, but as that what a lion is. What a 
spoken term signifies must be learned in any case such that a speaker can have 
at least two different concepts pertaining to the same kind of things, namely 
one concept of what these things are and the other of what an expression signi¬ 
fies: If the process of acquisition is successful, then the composite mental term 
should signify the same as the simple one. But while the latter is determined 
by an external relation, the former is determined—at least in part—by the 
internal act of composition. 


6. Reverse Subordination and Sameness of Signification (Conclusion) 

Panaccio develops the idea of a “reverse subordination”. The central idea is 
that it is not only possible to constitute the meaning of a linguistic expression 
by way of “subordinating” it to a mental term, but that it is equally possible 
that a speaker “subordinates” his own mental term to a linguistic expression, 
such that the meaning of the expression is transferred to the mental term. 
Panaccio writes: 

An intelligent agent who has never seen a real lion would be able, [...], to subordinate her 
mental representation of the English word ‘lion’ to a token of that very spoken word, and 
use it, in her subsequent thought processes, as a simple absolute concept of something she 
has never seen, lions namely. 51 

As I noticed in the foregoing section, it is highly probable that the process of 
learning the signification of expressions starts with a concept of the spoken 
term’s phonetic features: 

(I) lion comp = { “lion"]. 


Panaccio, Ockham on Concepts , 175. 
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But as I pointed out, it is of course not the case that this phonetic concept 
signifies the same as the spoken term, that is, lions. Here the idea of “reverse 
subordination” comes into play. Panaccio seems to argue that the intention of 
the speaker to use this phonetic concept for the things the expression signifies 
corresponds to an act of imposition such that as a result, the concept “lion” 
would be subordinated to the spoken term “lion”. 

Now the crucial difference between Panaccio’s account of reverse subordi¬ 
nation and the account presented in the foregoing section is this: Panaccio’s 
account suits the use of expressions very well, since a speaker can use an expres¬ 
sion in accordance with its signification without knowing it (in any strong 
sense). It is sufficient that the speaker intends to use an expression in accor¬ 
dance with its meaning. (Note that the central aim of “reverse subordination” 
is not to account for the learning of expressions in the first place.) But now if 
it is asked what must obtain such that a speaker knows what a spoken term 
signifies in a strong sense, it is reasonable to turn to the semantic criterion of 
“being convertible”. And to know what an expression signifies in the sense 
presented here is nothing but to have a certain composite mental term which 
signifies the same as some expression. 

The point is that the signification of these composite concepts is (partly) 
determined by an internal factor, namely, the compositional act, and not only 
by subordination. It is important to note that this semantic relation of “being 
convertible” necessarily obtains between the mental term of the individual 
speaker and an expression. It is possible to use an expression in accordance 
with its signification without having oneself the corresponding mental term. 
Therefore, subordination is an external relation. But it is not possible to know 
what an expression signifies in a strong sense without having oneself the men¬ 
tal composite term in question: The semantic relation of being convertible 
between a mental composite term and an expression is an internal relation. 
With respect to natural kind terms it is even possible that we have two con¬ 
cepts (a simple and a composite) which nonetheless refer to the same kind of 
things: But only the signification of the simple concept is determined by exter¬ 
nal relations alone. Finally, if in fact we acquire many of our concepts as the 
meaning of linguistic expressions, it can be assumed that we possess a number 
of concepts whose signification is (partly) determined by our understanding 
and not only by external factors. The externalistic picture of Ockhams con¬ 
ception of mental terms and their signification should be completed then by 
acknowledging a class of composite mental terms which constitute our under¬ 
standing of linguistic expressions. 
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Abstract 

In his commentary on Aristotle’s Physics, Nicole Oresme (c. 1320-1382) propounds a 
very specific theory of the ontological status of accidents. Characteristic of Oresme’s 
view on accidents is that he does not consider them accidental forms, but only so- 
called condiciones or modi of the substance. Unlike the term “modus”, the term 
“condicio” seems to be very characteristic of Oresme’s own terminology. Up to now it 
has been unknown whether Oresme exerted any influence with his condicio-theory 
of accidents. This paper presents an anonymous 14th-century commentary on Aris¬ 
totle’s Meteorology (Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 4375, ff. 19r-46v), in 
two Questions of which the term “condicio” occurs in an ontological context. More¬ 
over, the text shows further striking coincidences with known works by Oresme, and 
this makes an influence by Oresme appear all the more probable. 

Keywords 

Nicole Oresme; ontology of accidents; condicio-theory of accidents 


Introduction 

In his commentary on Aristotle’s Physics Nicole Oresme (c. 1320-1382) pro¬ 
pounds a very specific theory of the ontological status of accidents. The term 
“condicio” is highly characteristic of Oresme’s terminology in denoting the 
ontological status of accidents. The purpose of this paper is to draw attention 
to an anonymous 14th-century commentary on Aristotle’s Meteorology 
(Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 4375, If. 19r-46v), in two Ques¬ 
tions of which the term “condicio”—as well as “dispositio” and “modus se 
habendi”—occurs in an ontological context. In one Question it is used to 
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characterize the ontological status of continuitas and in another Question local 
motion is defined as a condicio vel dispositio denotans mobile aliter se habere. 

The mentioned anonymous commentary on Aristotle’s Meteorology does 
not contain any detailed theory of the ontological status of accidents compa¬ 
rable to that offered by Oresme, it is true, but it is remarkable enough that 
we have here the first example of an application of the highly specific and 
typical Oresmian term condicio. Moreover, the text shows further coinci¬ 
dences with known works by Oresme, and this makes an influence by 
Oresme appear all the more probable. 

The first section of this paper contains a short recapitulation of Oresme’s 
view of the ontological status of accidents. Section II will briefly describe the 
context in which the term condicio appears in the above-mentioned commen¬ 
tary on Aristotle’s Meteorology. Section III will offer a list of further striking 
parallels between works by Oresme and the Meteorology commentary pre¬ 
sented here. Section IV contains some concluding remarks. 


1. Oresme’s View of the Ontological Status of Accidents 

One of the most interesting features in Oresme’s commentary on Aristotle’s 
Physics is his view of the ontological status of accidents. Oresme’s theory of 
accidents has been described several times, 1 therefore a short recapitulation 
may suffice here. 

Characteristic of Oresme’s view of accidents is that he does not consider 
them accidental forms, but only so-called condiciones or modi of the sub¬ 
stance. But this does not mean that Oresme identifies accidents with the sub¬ 
stance in the way that Ockham had identified the quantity of a substance 
with the substance itself. Rather, Oresme regards accidents as distinct from 
the substance, but he assigns them a lower ontological status than the com¬ 
monly accepted accidental forms. For Oresme motion, being-in-a-place 
(esse in loco), the quantity of a substance, its esse tantum, and qualities (such as 
the esse album of a substance) are such condiciones or modi} 


For literature on Oresme’s theory of accidents see the following footnote. 

2> See S. Caroti, ‘Oresme on Motion (Questiones super Physicam, III, 2-7)’, Vivarium 31 
(1993), 8-36; S. Caroti, ‘La position de Nicole Oresme sur la nature du mouvement (Questiones 
super Physicam III, 1-8): problemes gnoseologiques, ontologiques et semantiques’, Archives 
dkistoire doctrinale et litteraire du Moyen Age 61 (1994), 303-385; S. Kirschner, Nicolaus Oresmes 
Kommentar zur Physik des Aristoteles. Kommentar mit Edition der Quaestionen zu Buch 3 und 4 
der aristotelischen Physik soutie von vier Quaestionen zu Buch 5 (Stuttgart, 1997), 38-41, 52-61, 
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Oresme was not the first to use the term “modus” (ret) in describing the 
ontological status of accidents. Thus Roger Swineshead (d. 1365?) considers 
the categories substance, quantity and quality things (res), while he refers to 
the other categories as modes of things (modi rerum)? Yet, unlike Oresme, 
Roger Swineshead does not regard quantity and quality as modi rei. Roger 
Swineshead’s position is similar to that of Boethius, who held that only the 
three categories substance, quantity and quality refer to things (res), whereas 
the other categories refer to “circumstances of things” (circumstantiae rei)? 
Boethius does not use the term “modus rei”, but obviously “circumstantia 
rei” and “modus rei” mean the same. This is also indicated by the fact that 
Johannes Duns Scotus (c. 1266-1308), who cites Boethius’ view, regards 
the two expressions as synonymous (“circumstantiam, sive modum”). 5 The 


73-76, 121, 141-142; J. Celeyrette and E. Mazet, ‘La hierarchie des degres d’etre chez Nicole 
Oresme’, Arabic Sciences and Philosophy 8 (1998), 45-65; S. Caroti, ‘Nicole Oresme et les modi 
rerum , Oriens — Occidens. Sciences, Mathematiques et Philosophic de I’Antiquite a I’Age classique 3 
(2000), 115-144; S. Caroti, ‘Modi rerum e res artificials in alcuni commend parigini alia Physica 
del secolo XIV’, in Ob rogatum meorum sociorum. Studi in memoria di Lorenzo Pozzi, ed. 
S. Caroti and R. Pinzani (Milano, 2000), 189-213; E. Mazet, ‘Un aspect de l’ontologie d’Oresme: 
l’equivocite de l’etant et ses rapports avec la theorie des complexe significabilia et avec l’ontologie 
oresmienne de l’accident’, Oriens — Occidens. Sciences, Mathematiques et Philosophic de I’Antiquite 
It I’Age classique 3 (2000), 67-89; J. Celeyrette, ‘Le statut des mathematiques dans la Physique 
d’Oresme’, Oriens — Occidens. Sciences, Mathematiques et Philosophic de I’Antiquite a I’Age clas¬ 
sique 3 (2000), 91-113; F. Zanin, ‘Nicole Oresme: I modi rerum come soluzione del problema 
del tempo’, in Tempus aevum aetemitatis. La concettualizzazione del tempo nelpensiero tardome- 
dievale. Atti del Colloquio Intemazionale, Trieste, 4—6 marzo 1999, ed. G. Alliney and L. Cova 
(Florence 2000), 253-265; S. Kirschner, ‘Oresme on Intension and Remission of Qualities in 
His Commentary on Aristotle’s Physics’, Vivarium 38,2 (2000), 255-274, at 263-272; S. Caroti, 
‘Time and modi rerum in Nicole Oresme’s Physics Commentary’, in The Medieval Concept of 
Time. Studies on the Scholastic Debate and its Reception in Early Modem Philosophy, ed. P. Porro 
(Leiden, Boston, Cologne, 2001), 319-349; S. Caroti, ‘Les modi rerum... encore une fois. Une 
source possible de Nicole Oresme: le commentaire sur le livre 1" des Sentences de Jean de 
Mirecourt’, in Quia inter doctores est magna dissensio. Les debats de philosophic naturelle cl Paris 
auXIV’ si'ecle, ed. S. Caroti and J. Celeyrette (Florence, 2004), 195-222. 

3) See E. D. Sylla, ‘Mathematical Physics and Imagination in the Work of the Oxford Calcula¬ 
tors: Roger Swineshead’s On Natural Motion , in Mathematics and Its Applications to Science 
and Natural Philosophy in the Middle Ages, Essays in Honor of Marshall Clagett, ed. E. Grant and 
J. E. Murdoch (Cambridge, 1987), 69-101, at 72-73. 

4) See Boethius, De sancta trinitate, in Boethius, De consolationephilosophiae, opuscula theologica, 
ed. C. Moreschini (Munich, Leipzig, 2005), 165-181, ch. 4, pp. 176-177, lines 254-278. 

5) See Johannes Duns Scotus, Opera omnia, ed. H. MacCaghwell (Lyon, 1639; reprint 
Hildesheim, 1968-1969), vol. 12 ( Quaestiones quodlibetales), 67; see also the citation in Caroti, 
‘Nicole Oresme et les modi rerum , 115. 
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anonymous Question “Utrum tempus sit aliquid reale extra animam” 6 con¬ 
tains an application of the term “modus” to “all those accidents that denote 
nothing else but the sic esse of the substance”. 7 This probably does not refer to 
quantity and quality, but only to the other seven accidental categories. Maier 
was of the opinion that the mentioned Question was most probably com¬ 
posed by Petrus Johannis Olivi (1248-1298), 8 whereas Imbach and Putallaz 
are more cautious in ascribing it to Olivi. 9 Indeed, in his commentary on the 
Sentences, Olivi makes use of the notions “modus essendi” or “modus exis- 
tendi” in dealing with the relationship between substance and accidents, but 
he nowhere offers a precise ontological definition or analysis of these modi.' 0 

Unlike the term “modus”, the term “condicio” seems to be very character¬ 
istic of Oresme’s own terminology in describing the ontological status of acci¬ 
dents. Sometimes he also uses the term “dispositio”. 11 Up to now no other 
text has been known in which the term “condicio” occurs in characterizing 
the ontological status of accidents in the way Oresme does. As Caroti 
discovered, 12 only Jean de Mirecourt (c. 1300-after 1349) in his commentary 
on the Sentences briefly refers to an opinion which resembles Oresme’s view 
on accidents, even concerning the use of the expression “condicio”. As Jean 
de Mirecourt declares, according to this alternative view, to which he neither 


® Biblioteca Vaticana, Borgh. 322, ff. 195 v -198 r ; see Maier, Metaphysische Hintergriinde der 
spdtscholastischen Naturphilosophie (=Studien zur Naturphilosophie der Spatscholastik, vol. IV) 
(Rome, 1955), 49, n. 3. 

71 The complete citation reads as follows: “[...] sicut omnia accidentia quae nihil aliud dicunt 
nisi substantiam sic esse, eo quod non dicunt nisi modos essendi substantiae vel eorum quae 
sunt in substantia, sicut in alia quaestione ostensum est. Non enim sunt entia, sed sunt ends, ut 
dicitur 4° Metaphysicae”; see Maier, Metaphysische Hintergriinde, 170, n. 46 (at the suggestion 
of an anonymous reader the punctuation chosen by Maier in this quotation has been changed 
to make clear that the passage does not refer to all accidents, but only to those accidents that 
denote nothing else but the sic esse of the substance). 

® A. Maier, Metaphysische Hintergriinde, 51, n. 6; 164, n. 30. 

9) R. Imbach and F.-X. Putallaz, ‘Olivi et le temps’, in Pierre de Jean Olivi (1248-1298), Pensee 
scolastique, dissidence spirituelle et societe, ed. A. Boureau and S. Piron (Paris, 1999), 27-39, 
at 38-39. 

10) See Maier, Metaphysische Hintergriinde, 168-171. See also her analysis of the anonymous 
Question “Utrum motus localis dicat aliquid absolutum supra mobile ipsum quod movetur 
localiter” (Biblioteca Vaticana, Borgh. 322, fF. 127 v -129 v )> which she likewise attributes to 
Petrus Johannis Olivi, in Maier, Zwischen Philosophic und Mechanik ( =Studien zur Naturphiloso¬ 
phie der Spatscholastik, vol. V) (Rome, 1958), 320-321. 

m See, for instance, the citations from Oresme’s Physics Commentary in Caroti, ‘Nicole 
Oresme et les modi rerum , 130, n. 50; 143. 

12) Caroti, ‘Les modi rerum.. . encore une fois’, 217-218. 
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wants nor dares subscribe, “paternitas non esset aliquid nec filiatio, sed pater- 
nitas esset conditio patris et filiatio filii, sicut aliqui dicerent in creaturis de 
motu, de actione, de passione, de tempore, de qualibet relatione, de quanti¬ 
tate et huius<modi>”. 13 Unfortunately Jean de Mirecourt avoids any further 
discussion of this opinion. Jean read his commentary on the Sentences in 
1344/45 or 1345/46. 14 As Courtenay has shown, Nicole Oresme had obtained 
his master of arts at the University of Paris by 1341/42 and was probably 
teaching philosophy there. 15 Thus it is quite possible that Jean de Mirecourt 
meant, among others, Oresme when he spoke of “aliqui”. In any case we are 
not forced to assume, as Caroti does, 16 that Jean de Mirecourt had an influ¬ 
ence on Nicole Oresme or that both had a common source, because it is also 
possible that the converse is true and that Nicole Oresme had an influence 
on Jean de Mirecourt. 


2. Occurrences of the Term “condicio” in the Anonymous Commentary 
on Aristotle’s Meteorology Clm 4375, ff. 19r-46v 

The Munich Codex Clm 4375 17 is a codex of mainly natural-philosophic 
texts containing 250 folios. On f. 232v it is remarked: “Istum librum emi 
Colonie sub anno domini 1395 in die sancti Erhardi Episcopi 18 pro 15 albis”. 19 
According to Biihler this note is by Narcissus Pfister (died after 1434). 20 


13) Jean de Mirecourt, Commentary on the Sentences, ed. M. Parodi (http://filosofia.dipafilo. 
unimi.it/-mparodi/mirecourt/home.htm), I, q. 31, 28.6.1-2. 

14) F. Stegmixller, ‘Die zwei Apologien des Jean de Mirecourt’, Recherches de Theologie ancienne et 
medievale 5 (1933), 40-78 and 192-204, at 40. 

15) W. J. Courtenay, ‘The Early Career of Nicole Oresme’, Aw 91 (2000), 542-548, at 544. 

16) Caroti, ‘Les modi rerum... encore une fois’, 217. 

17) Nth and 15th century, paper, 22.5 x 30.5 cm. The codex is kept in the Bayerische Staats- 
bibliothek Munich. 

ls) That is on January 8th. 

15) Around the middle of the Nth century the albus became the main silver coin in the lower 
Rhine area. Its Latin (albus = white) and German names (“Weifipfennig”) refer to its white 
appearance due to its high content in silver; see Worterbuch der Miinzkunde, ed. F. Freiherr v. 
Schrotter (Berlin, Leipzig, 1930), 18-19. For comparison, according to the statutes of the Fac¬ 
ulty of Arts of the University of Cologne, a student had to pay eight albi for attending a five- 
month lecture course on the Meteorology, see F. J. v. Bianco, Die alte Universitdt Koln und die 
spdteren Gelehrten-Schulen dieser Stadt, nach archivarischen und andern zuverlassigen Quellen 
(Cologne, 1855), Anlagen, 71. 

20) N. Biihler O.S.B., Die Schriftsteller und Schreiber des Benediktinerstiftes St. Ulrich undAfra in 
Augsburg wahrend des Mittelalters (Borna b. Leipzig, 1916), 37-44. 
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Pfister studied theology in Cologne and was admitted ad licentiam in 1413. 21 
Later he went to Augsburg and, originally a Dominican, in 1423/24 he 
joined the Benedictine chapter of St. Ulrich and Afra in Augsburg, bringing 
his collection of manuscripts with him. Twenty-nine codices of the Benedic¬ 
tine library originally belonged to him, 22 among them the present codex 

Clm 4375. 

The anonymous commentary on Aristotle’s Meteorology (Clm 4375, ff. 
19r-46v), 23 obviously a copy of a reportatio, may have been composed in 
Paris. This is indicated by the fact that Paris, the Church of St. Denis and the 
river Seine are mentioned in the text in a very specific context. 24 

In two Questions of the anonymous commentary on Aristotle’s Meteorol¬ 
ogy the term “condicio” is used in an ontological context. In Qu. 1.2, 25 where 
it is asked whether the mundus inferior, i.e., the sublunar region, is contigu¬ 
ous with the heavens, it is first stated that the term “continuity” ( continuitas) 
can be understood in two different ways: First, “continuitas” can mean every 

21) H. Keussen, Die Matrikelder Universitdt Koln, 3 vols. (Bonn, 1892-1928), vol. I, 2nd ed„ 124. 

22) Biihler, Die Schriftsteller und Schreiber , 39. 

23) Inc. (the orthography in this and the following citations from Clm 4375 has been changed 
to classical usage, except for the writing of “e” for diphthongs): “Circa librum meteororum sit 
prima questio utrum impressiones meteorologice [metholoyce Ms.] fiant secundum naturam 
inordinadorem ea que est primi corporum id est secundum naturam <celi>”. Expl. (f. 46 rb ): 
“Ad rationes in oppositum: solute sunt per positiones, quia non oportet <quod>, si elementa 
sint continue proportionalia secundum raritatem et densitatem aut gravitatem aut levitatem, et 
propter hoc sunt ita secundum magnitudinem; ideo ratio solum est persuasiva et cetera, et sic 
finitur.” Under the explicit Pfister noted when he had completed the rubrication of the manu¬ 
script (“finita rubricatura in domo sororis anno domini 1443 1423 [Pfister obviously forgot to 
delete the first date] in quart... sancti Johannis Baptiste, deo gratias”). Next follows a deleted list 
of the Questions (f. 46* t ’-46 va ). A complete list of the Questions can be found in S. Kirschner, An 
Anonymous Medieval Commentary on Aristotle’s Meteorology Stating the Supralunar Location 
of Comets’, in Sic itur ad astra. Studien zur Geschichte der Mathematik und Naturwissenschaften. 
Festschrift fur den Arabisten Paul Kunitzsch zum 70. Geburtstag , ed. M. Folkerts and R. Lorch 
(Wiesbaden, 2000), 334-361, at 360-361. 

24) Cf. the following citations: “Fiunt etiam permutationes li<n>guarum, forte sicut adhuc 
mundus duraret per x milia annorum non loquerentur Parysius sicut loquuntur <nunc>, cuius 
signum est, quia quedam nomina vel dictiones recedunt ab usu et alie noviter veniunt, et etiam 
propter mixtionem gentis cum gente diversorum idiomatum” (Clm 4375, £ 36 lb , italics mine); 
“[...] et ideo concedo quod, si aqua Seccane [add. que] <ubi> nunc est ibi staret et non flueret 
amplius, tunc possibile est quod per longum tempus, sicut usque 2000 annos, diminueretur 
multum et remaneret aliquid quod esset salsum” (Clm 4375, £ 37 vb , italics mine). For the men¬ 
tion of the Church of St. Denis see Kirschner, An Anonymous Medieval Commentary’, 341. 

25) “Consequenter queritur utrum mundus [add. sup. lin.] inferior sit contiguus celo” (Clm 4375, 
ff l 9 va_20»). 
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immediate conjunction of bodies. Such an application of the term “continui- 
tas” is quite common in mathematics. As a consequence, things that are— 
physically speaking—contiguous are—mathematically speaking—said to be 
continuous. Even in physics all contiguous bodies are improperly said to be 
continuous, as is the case with the sublunar world and the heavens. The 
second way of using the term “continuitas” consists in regarding continuity 
as some natural quality or dispositio or condicio of the bodies which are con¬ 
tinuous, while it remains undecided whether this quality is a forma inherens, 
i.e., an accidental form, or the corpus ita se habens. The last alternative would 
mean—in addition—that the quality continuity, while not being identical 
with the body, nevertheless ranks on a lower ontological status than an 
accidental form. 

The relevant passage reads as follows: 

Prima distinctio est [...] quod continuitas accipitur dupliciter: primo pro quacumque 
immediata coniunctione corporum, et ita capiunt mathematici continuum, sicut dicit 
Commentator quarto physicorum quod que sunt contigua in naturalibus in mathematicis 
dicuntur continua. [...] et etiam in naturalibus improprie omnia immediata dicuntur 
continua, et ideo in proposito Aristoteles <dicit> quod iste mundus est continuus celo et 
exponit, id est [illud Ms.]: est contiguus. Secundo modo accipitur continuitas pro quadam 
naturali qualitate, seu dispositione vel condicione, per quam <aliqua> tenent invicem et col- 
ligantur, sive contiguantur aut uniuntur. Et dicitur una qualitas, sicut esset densitas aut 
perspicuitas, sive sit forma inherens sive sit corpus ita se habens. 26 

I am of the opinion that (1) the term “condicio” in the passage cited above is 
used in a specific ontological context; that (2) considering continuity a dispo¬ 
sitio or condicio is proposed as an alternative to considering it an accidental 
form; and that (3) the passage cited above suggests that continuitas being a 
dispositio or condicio is incompatible with its being a forma inhaerens, i.e., an 
accidental form. To my mind the way in which the term “condicio” is used 
here and—moreover—the parallel use of the term “modus” and “modus se 
habendi” 27 are very reminiscent of Oresme’s terminology. However, an anon¬ 
ymous reader has come to a completely different conclusion, which is cited 
in the footnote below. 28 


26) Clm 4375, f. 19 vb (italics mine). 

27) See the quotation marked by n. 29. 

281 An anonymous reader for Vivarium argues: “According to the anonymous author of the 
Munich Meteorology commentary, that continuitas is a quality or dispositio or condicio of the 
bodies which are continuous is compatible with its being a forma inhaerens, namely: an acci¬ 
dental form (‘Secundo modo accipitur continuitas pro quadam naturali qualitate, seu dispositione 
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By introducing this quality, continuitas, the anonymous author can explain 
why things of different kind can be continuous while on the other hand 
things that are of the same kind and are immediate are not necessarily con¬ 
tinuous, as is the case with the heavenly spheres. An example for the first case 
is green and dry wood, which can be continuous because “tabs qualitas [i.e. 
continuitas] sive tenacitas sive tabs modus [or modus se habendi ]” can be in 
these two sorts of wood, provided that they communicate in matter. This is 
also the reason why all things that have matter in common can become conti- 
nua, as the quality continuitas can be in those things which have matter in 
common but not in those things which do not communicate in matter. 

The relevant passage reads as follows: 

Secundum [tertium Ms] corollarium est quod aliqua diversarum specierum possunt esse 
continua. Patet quia potest esse in talibus una talis qualitas sive tenacitas sive tabs modus, 
sicut patet de ligno viridi et arido. Et aliqua [del. eiusdem] eiusdem rationis sunt imme- 
diata et non continua, sicut due sphere celestes, que secundum Commentatorem secundo 
celi sunt eiusdem speciei. Et ideo non sufficit quod aliqua sint immediata et eiusdem 
nature [add. et] ad [add. sup. tin] hoc quod sint continua, sed requiritur talis modus se 
habendi. [...] Sextum corollarium est quod nulla incommunicantia in materia sunt conti¬ 
nua, quia talis una qualitas non potest ibi inesse, nec faciunt unum; et ideo celum et ignis 
non possunt continuari. Et forte omnia que communicant in materia possunt continuari, 
sicut pars arboris viridis et sicca. 25 


vel condicione, per quam <aliqua> tenent invicem et colligantur, sive contiguantur, aut uniun- 
tur. Et dicitur una qualitas, sicut esset densitas aut perspicuitas, sive sit forma inherens sive sit 
corpus ita se habens’). If so, then the [quotation] [...] does not testily that the anonymous 
author of the commentary knew and was influenced by Oresme’s specific theory of the onto¬ 
logical status of accidents, because there is nothing specific nor technical in his use of the term 
‘condicio'. The anonymous author of the commentary simply is uncertain of the nature of con¬ 
tinuity. This can be easily understood if we take into consideration what Aristotle says about 
continuity in the 6th chapter of the Categories, where it appears to be a difference (and so a sort 
of qualitative determination) of quantity, but at the same time it depends on the mutual rela¬ 
tions of the parts of something. What is more, the anonymous author of the commentary seems 
to think that continuitas is a qualitative form, since he writes: “[.••] Sextum corollarium est quod 
nulla incommunicantia in materia sunt continua, quia talis una qualitas non potest ibi inesse, 
nec faciunt unum; et ideo celum et ignis non possunt continuari.’ To inhere ( inesse ) is the mode 
of being proper to accidental forms.” The last objection by the anonymous reader refers to the 
sixth corollary in the quotation marked by n. 29. To my mind this objection does not alter the 
decisive fact that considering continuitas a dispositio or condicio was proposed—as shown 
above—by the anonymous author of the Meteorology commentary as an alternative to consider¬ 
ing continuitas an accidental form. 

25 > Clm 4375, f. 19*-20”(italics mine). 
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The second occurrence of the term “condicio” is in Qu. 1.8. Qu. 1.8 treats the 
problem whether the upper air (aer superior) and the fire in its sphere are 
heated by the motion of the heavens. 30 First discussing to which genus of 
cause motion as cause of heat belongs, the author then examines in which 
manner it is the cause ( modus causandi). Having stated that motion is the effi¬ 
cient cause of heat, 31 concerning the modus causandi he asks whether motion 
is an efficiens principal'e or instrumentale. In this context the term condicio 
occurs: 

Quantum ad secundum sciendum quantum in proposito quod quoddam est efficiens 
principale, sicut forma substantialis, id [illud Ms.] est natura, aliud instrumentale, et mul- 
tipliciter: unum sicut qualitas inherens, sicut caliditas vel lux; aliud sicut qualitas exterior 
[exterius Ms.], que non est in agente, sicut lumen est <efficiens> instrumentale [add. effec- 
tum] <calefactionis> vel species [?] in medio visionis. Aliud dicitur instrumentale, non 
quia sit una res distincta a principali agente, sed est quedam condicio agentis vel ipsum 
principale sic se habens, sicut dicimus quod acuties sit causa divisionis, et ita est idem ins¬ 
trumentale et principale, sed quando significatur nomine connotativo [connotando Ms.], 
tunc dicitur instrumentale, et hoc potest esse dupliciter. Uno modo quod denotat [deno- 
tet Ms.] agens sic se habere quoad acquisitionem immediate, et sic calefactio est actio 
mediante qua acquiritur caliditas <et> dicitur causa illius, et est quasi via, et non significat 
aliud quam agens sic inducens. Alio modo quantum ad aliquid aliud, ex quo sequitur talis 
actio, sicut acuties vel approximatio, unde approximatio dicitur aliquid facere ad calefac- 
tionem, quia agens non calefaceret [calefieret Ms) nisi esset sic approximatum et haberet 
talem condicionem , 32 

As this passage shows, the author distinguishes between efficiens principale , 
such as the substantial form, and efficiens instrumentale. The efficiens instru¬ 
mentale can be an inherent quality ( qualitas inherens ), such as heat, or an exter¬ 
nal quality ( qualitas exterior ), which is not in the agent, such as the lumen. 
In still another way an efficiens is said to be instrumentale not because it is 


30) “Queritur utrum aer superior et ignis in sphera <sua> calefiant [calefaciantur Ms.] ex motu 
celi” (Clm 4375, ff. 22 vb -23 ,b ). 

31) Ms. Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 4375, f. 22 vb : “Primo videndum est in quo 
genere cause motus est causa caloris. Secundo in quo modo causandi. Tertio de quesito. De 
primo pono conclusionem quod est causa in genere efficiens. Probatur quia calor est a motu, 
igitur motus est efficiens. Tenet consequentia, quia iste prepositiones ‘ab’ vel ‘a’ denominant 
efficientem, <ut> patet secundo physicorum. Probatur antecedens quia posito motu et hoc 
debito modo, sicut demonstratum est in precedenti questione, sequitur calefactio, et motus non 
est causa intrinseca nec est finis, igitur est efficiens. Patet, quia nulla alia via potest probari ali¬ 
quid esse efficiens. Et ista sufficiunt in naturalibus, sicut dicimus quod posito sole super terram 
fit dies et lux.” 

32 > Clm 4375, f. 22'' b -23“ (italics mine). 
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something distinct from the principal agent, but in the sense that it is a “condi- 
cio agentis vel ipsum principale sic se habens”. And again this condicio agentis 
vel ipsum principale sic se habens can be understood in two different ways: 
either as the very action of the agens, that is the process of calefaction, which 
is nothing else but the sic se habere of the agens or the agens sic inducens-, or such 
a condicio can mean a certain prerequisite for the agens to be able 
to act, such as the approximation of the agens, since without being approxi¬ 
mated to the object to be heated the agens cannot act, and this being approxi¬ 
mated is a condicio of the agens. 

The next passage concludes that local motion is the efficient cause of the 
heating in the last of the above mentioned different ways of understanding 
the term efficiens instrumentale. The local motion is a condicio vel dispositio 
denotans mobile aliter se habere that involves rarefaction and as a consequence 
calefaction and heat: 

Tunc pono conclusionem quod motus locaiis est causa efficiens caliditatis illo ultimo 
modo, quia moveri localiter motu [add. in marg.\ turbido et distractio<n>is est quedam 
condicio vel dispositio denotans mobile aliter se habere , ad quam dispositionem sequitur rare- 
factio et ex consequenti calefactio et caliditas. Igitur <motus localis> est causa efficiens 
modo predicto et mediate, et non quilibet motus, ut dictum est, nec est semper, quia tabs 
calefactio potest impediri per aliquod infrigidans fortius, et sic ista causalis est vera: quia 
‘a’ movetur localiter et taliter, ipsum calefit [calefacit Ms] vel aliud calefacit mediate vel 
immediate. 33 

The anonymous author’s opinion on the ontological status of motion is very 
similar to Oresme’s, who stated in his commentary on Aristotle’s Physics that 
“moveri est aliter se habere continue quam ipsum mobile prius se habebat 
respectu sui et non respectu cuiuscumque extrinseci” 34 and that motion is a 
“modus vel condicio ipsius mobilis”. 35 It should be noted that in the corre¬ 
sponding Question in Oresme’s own commentary on Aristotle’s Meteorology 
no such term as “condicio” or “dispositio” or something comparable to the 
above mentioned discussion occurs. 36 


33 > Clm 4375, f. 23” (italics mine). 

34) Qu. III.7, 37-39. Quotations of Questions and lines in this and the subsequent footnotes 
refer to the following edition: S. Kirschner, Nicolaus Oresmes Kommentar zur Physik des Aristo- 
teles. Kommentar mit Edition der Quaestionen zu Buck 3 und 4 der aristotelischen Physik sowie von 
vier Quaestionen zu Buck 5 (Stuttgart, 1997). 

35) Qu. III.7, 149; see also Qu. III.6, 93: “condicio vel modus ipsius mobilis”. 

36) I have used the Ms. Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 4376, ff. T-64' of Oresme’s 
Commentary on Aristotle’s Meteorology. This ms. is one of the two mss. which are closely related 
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Given these occurrences of the highly specific Oresmian term “condicio” it 
is most probable that the unknown author of the commentary on Aristotle’s 
Meteorology in Clm 4375 knew and was influenced by Oresme’s specific the¬ 
ory of the ontological status of accidents. However, he did not extend the 
condicio-thcory to all kinds of accidents as Oresme did. 37 


3. Further Evidence of a Close Relationship between the Anonymous 
Commentary on Aristotle’s Meteorology in Clm 4375 and Works by Oresme 

a) A striking correspondence between the anonymous commentary on Aris¬ 
totle’s Meteorology of Clm 4375 and Oresme’s Livre du del et du monde con¬ 
sists in the hypothetical assumption of a rotation of the heavens around an 
east-west axis. In his Livre du del et du monde Oresme uses this assumption to 
show that two circular motions, which occur in opposite directions, need not 
be contraries, 

quar pose que quelconque espere, si comme tout le ciel, fust meue de orient en Occident 
sus .ii. poles si comme le pole artique et le pole ant<ar>tique, et aveques ce que le ciel fust 
meu sus .ii. autres poles, un ymagine en orient et l’autre en Occident, en tant que, par pro- 
ces de temps, le pole artique venist par cest mouvement la ou est le pole antartique, adon- 
ques le ciel tourneroit a l’oposite du mouvement present et naturellement. [...] Et donques 
ces .ii. mouvemens ainsi opposites ne sont pas contraires. 38 


to the archetype of Oresme’s Commentary on Aristotle’s Meteorology (see S. C. McCluskey Jr., 
Nicole Oresme on Light, Color, and the Rainbow: An Edition and Translation, with Introduction 
and Critical Notes, of Part of Book Three of his Questiones super quatuor libros meteororum, 
Ph.D. dissertation, University of Wisconsin, Madison 1974, 80, 92-93, 106). The relevant 
Question is Qu. 1.8 (fF. 6"-7 rb ): “Octavo queritur utrum motus celi sit causa calefactionis 
<ignis> in sphera [spera Ms .] sua et etiam aeris superioris”. 

37) Cf. Kirschner, ‘Oresme on Intension and Remission’, 264, 270. 

3S) N. Oresme, Le livre du ciel et du monde, ed. A. D. Menut and A. J. Denomy, C.S.B., trans¬ 
lated with an introduction by A. D. Menut (Madison, Milwaukee, and London, 1968), 94; see 
also ibid., 570, 572; cf. N. Oresme, The Questiones de spera of Nicole Oresme, Latin text with 
English translation, commentary, and variants by Garrett Droppers, Ph.D. dissertation, Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin, 1966, 278. Menut’s English translation of the passage cited reads 
(Oresme, Le livre du ciel et du monde, 95): “for let us suppose that any sphere like the whole 
heavens, for example, were moved from east to west on two poles such as the arctic and antarc¬ 
tic, and let us suppose that the heavens moved on two other poles, one imagined to be in the 
east and the other in the west, so that with the passage of time the arctic pole came to occupy 
the position of the antarctic pole; in such case the heavens would be turning with a motion 
opposite to the present motion and this quite naturally. [...] Thus, these two movements, 
opposites in this manner, are not contraries.” 
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What Oresme means is that, after the arctic and the antarctic pole had 
changed their position, the daily rotation of the heavens would take place 
from west to east, that is, opposite to the present rotation from east to west. 
Furthermore Oresme uses his thought experiment to explain that what Pom- 
ponius and Solinus reported about an old Egyptian tradition, according to 
which the sun now sets where it formerly rose, is, in principle, possible. 39 In 
his Questions de sphera Oresme applies the hypothetical assumption of an 
additional rotation of the heavens around an east-west axis to prove that it is 
possible “quod aliquod totum agregatum ex pluribus movetur uno motu sim- 
plici, et tamen quelibet pars eius movetur motu composito”. 40 

In the anonymous commentary on Aristotle’s Meteorology the hypothesis 
of an additional rotation of the heavens around an east-west axis occurs in 
the framework of the Question of whether the Earth’s habitable places 
change: 41 

Secundo probatur conclusio 42 supponendo quod possibile est totum celum volvi [velut 
Ms.] super multiplices polos ita quod possibile est imaginari quod unus polus sit in oriente 
et alius in occidente super quos fiat unus motus valde tardus. Ex hoc sequitur quod tunc 
aliquando esset maior elevatio poli arctici aut minor et etiam quod sol curreret respectu 
huius terre aliquando magis basse. Ex illo sequitur quod iste locus aliquando per magnum 
processum esset sub polo et ita inhabitabilis aliquando propter frigus, <et aliquando esset> 
sub via solis et inhabitabilis propter estum et sic variando. 43 

b) Another parallel concerns a specific analogy by which Oresme explains, in 
his Livre du del et du monde, how each of the numerous blessed souls is able 
to see the humanity of Christ face to face, although one would expect that 
due to the finite space only few souls could see Christ from face to face while 
the others had to be content with seeing him, say, from the side. In this con¬ 
text Oresme puts forward an analogy with the phenomenon of the rainbow. 
He supposes that all of the colours of a rainbow are within the cloud where 
the rainbow appears. Nevertheless the observer does not see these colours 
throughout the entire cloud, but in the shape of a rainbow with the centre of 
the arc lying on a straight line that runs from the centre of the sun through 


39) Oresme, Le livre du del et du monde, 96-97. 

40) Oresme, Questiones de spera,27G. 

41) “Queritur consequenter utrum [repet. utrum] habitationes terre permutentur” (Clm 4375, 
Qu. 1.30, ff. 34 vb -35 rb ). 

42) In the second conclusion of the Question it is stated that the Earths habitable places change 
(Clm 4375, £ 35”). 

43 > Clm 4375, f. 35 rb . 
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the eye of the observer. 44 Since each observer can see such a complete rain¬ 
bow from his own position, Oresme asks 

pourquoy Dieu [...] ne peust faire [...] que par tout ce ciel et en chascune partie soit tout 
le corps de Jhesucrist et chascun de ses membres en la maniere que les couleurs desus ditez 
et l’arc aussi sont par toute une nue, fors que ce corps soit partout un meisme selon nom- 
bre. Et ainsi II se monstrera et chascun corps saint ou que il soit le verra devant soy face a 
face en sa propre figure, aussi comme dit est de l’arc corruptible que nous voions ici bas. 45 

In the anonymous commentary on Aristotle’s Meteorology of Clm 4375 the 
relevant passage reads as follows: 

Dico igitur quod tota nubes est colorata quolibet istorum colorum, et si viderentur ad 
omnem angulum aut situm, tunc esset colorum indistinctio nec appareret talis figura, sed 
quia quilibet videtur ad situm debitum, ideo non obstante quod tota nubes sit plena variis 
coloribus, apparet tamen visui ante faciem elegans [elongans Ms.] pulchritudo in distincto 
[destincto Ms] situ et ordine colorum et etiam in figura. Cum ergo ostensum sit quod ita 
naturaliter est, inde potest aliquis [aliquid Ms] levius induci ad credendum quod superna- 
turaliter a virtute infinita possit fieri quod aliquod corpus humanum esset ubique et queli- 
bet pars in qualibet et quilibet color, oculus ubi nasus et pedes et cetera [etiam Ms.}], et 
tamen cuilibet [quilibet Ms] videnti apparebit recte et partialiter, sicut de iride dictum est, 
secundum figuram et ordinem debitum colorum et membrorum distincte, sicut erit post 
resurrectionem beatorum de illo arcu qui positus est [add. versus] inter nos et deum, scili¬ 
cet de humanitate Christi quam quilibet videbit ante faciem distincte, quamvis ubique sit 
tota et quelibet eius pars, quoniam [?] eius gloria pleni erunt [erat Ms] celi et terra. 46 

In Oresme’s own Meteorology commentary no such passage occurs. 

c) Further hints at a possible influence by Oresme are yielded by a passage 
that discusses the well-known optical phenomenon of the refraction of a ray 
of light at the interface of two media of differing densities, as is the case with 
a ray of light coming from a star or the sun and passing from the heavens to 


44) Oresme, Le livre du ciel et du monde, 726-729. 

45) Ibid., 728. Menut’s English translation of this passage reads (ibid., 729): “[...] why God 
could not have the entire body of Christ and each of His members present throughout every 
part of this heaven in the same way that the colours of the rainbow are situated in every part of 
a cloud, except that Christ’s body would be everywhere the same, even according to number. 
And thus will He show Himself, and each holy body, wherever it may be, will see Him face to 
face in His own shape, just as we have shown in the case of the changeable rainbow which we 
can see here below.” 

46) Ms. Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 4375, Qu. III.6 (“Queritur consequenter 
utrum iris quandoque appareat secundum portionem [proportionem Ms] maioris et quan- 
doque minoris circuli”, ff. 44 v, -45“), If. 44 vb -45". 
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the sphere of fire or from the sphere of fire to the sphere of air. First it is 
assumed that any ray of light that comes from a star or from the sun and 
reaches us on the surface of the Earth is refracted, because only that ray 
which runs directly towards the centre of the Earth and thus falls perpendic¬ 
ularly on the surface of fire or air remains unrefracted. From this assumption 
the anonymous author infers several interesting corollaries. 

The first corollary states that it is imaginable that something is seen or illu¬ 
minated by a ray of light that travels on a curved path or even a circular path, 
because any ray of light is refracted according to the variation of the medium, 
and in the case of a medium of uniformly varying density the resulting path 
is a curve. This remarkable inference is reminiscent of Oresme’s famous and 
unique statement in his De visione stellarum that light travels on a curved 
path in a medium of uniformly varying density and that atmospheric refrac¬ 
tion occurs along a curve, which can be approximated by an infinite series of 
line segments each representing a single refraction. 47 Interestingly, there seems 
to be nothing corresponding in Oresme’s own commentary on Aristotle’s 
Meteorology. In the anonymous Meteorology commentary of Clm 4375 the 
passage reads as follows: 

Secundo suppono quod aer est densior vel magis opacus [appacus Ms.} quam ignis in 
sphera <sua> et ignis quam celum tanto vel plus quam aqua est densior aere. Etiam hoc 
est rationale quia elementa proportionaliter se habent in raritate et densitate sicut in gravi¬ 
tate et levitate, ut innuit Aristoteles in primo huius capitulo tertio. Tertio suppono quod 
radius solis aut stelle veniens ad nos cadit oblique super superficiem convexam ipsius aeris 
[corr. ex aere] 48 quia ille radius qui iret ad centrum terre caderet recte, ergo omnis alius 
cadit oblique. Ex istis infero corollaria. Primum est quod aliquid potest videri et etiam 
illuminari [illuminare Ms.] per lin<e>am curvam [curvinam Ms.], immo forte per lineam 
circularem. Ex quo sequitur quod oculus posset se videre sine speculo. Hoc patet quia 
radius frangatur secundum [ibi Ms .] variationem medii in opacitate; modo potest taliter 
figurari quod non esset fractio sed curvatio sicut si esset uniformiter difforme. 49 

Likewise the other corollaries, which describe the effects of refraction at the 
interface of the sphere of fire and the sphere of air, suit certain corollaries in 
Oresme’s De visione stellarum very well. However, they are much briefer in 
their argumentation than Oresme’s. Among these corollaries are the follow- 


47) See D. Burton, Nicole Oresme’s De visione stellarum (On Seeing the Stars). A Critical Edition 
of Oresme’s Treatise on Optics and Atmospheric Refraction, with an Introduction, Commentary, and 
English Translation (Leiden, Boston, 2007), 33-64. 

48) One would expect “ignis” instead of “aeris”. 

49) Ms. Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 4375, f. 24”. 
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ing: 1. The sun appears above the horizon before it is truly there and there¬ 
fore a (true) equinox never occurs, and this might be proved with the help 
of a clock. 2. The sun always appears more elevated above the horizon than 
it is in reality, unless the sun is at the zenith. 3. Neither with the help of 
instruments nor by our sight can we observe true conjunctions of planets. 
4. Refraction could explain why the motion of the (fixed) stars, which in real¬ 
ity is regular, sometimes appears irregular. The same is the case with a coin, 
which lies under water and is moved regularly, whereas the observer’s eye in 
the air sees the coin moving irregularly. The following citation contains cor¬ 
respondences to Oresme’s De visione stellarum and his commentary on Aris¬ 
totle’s Meteorology. 

Secundum corollarium est quod sol videtur antequam sit super orizontem. 50 Ex quo 
sequitur quod numquam est equinoctium [equinoxium Ms]/' Et hoc posset experiri si 
esset verum per orologium. Sequitur etiam quod videtur ante ortum et post occasum. 52 Et 
sequitur ultra quod numquam est tantum elevatus super orizontem sicut apparet, sed sem¬ 
per iudicatur ubi non est nisi esset super caput nostrum. 53 Sequitur ultra quod quando est 
eclipsis <solis> tunc non est luna inter nos et solem, et adhuc quod non posset per instru- 
menta nec per visum cognosci coniunctio stellarum. 54 Ultimo quod per hoc posset salvari 
quod aliquando stelle apparent moveri velocius aut tardius, quamvis in veritate regulariter 
moventur, sicut [repet. sicut] si esset denarius in fundo aque et move<re>tur regulariter, 
tamen oculus qui esset in aere videret quod movetur difformiter. 55 Probatio omnium isto- 
rum patet quia radius veniens a sole ad oculum nostrum cadit oblique in superficie<m> 
aeris per ultimam suppositionem 56 et ignis et aer differunt in perspicuitate per secundam 
suppositionem, 57 igitur tabs radius non venit recte sed frangitur per primam suppositionem. 58 


50) Cf. Oresme, Quaestiones super quatuor libros meteororum, Qu. III. 12, 336-339 (quotations 
of Questions and lines from Oresme’s Commentary on Aristotle’s Meteorology in this and the 
subsequent footnotes refer to the following edition: S. C. McCluskey Jr., Nicole Oresme on 
Light, Color, and the Rainbow: An Edition and Translation, with Introduction and Critical Notes, 
of Part of Book Three of his Questiones super quatuor libros meteororum, Ph.D. dissertation. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 1974); Oresme, De visione stellarum, 194, 11-13 (quota¬ 
tions of pages and lines from Oresme’s De visione stellarum in this and the subsequent footnotes 
refer to the following edition: D. Burton, Nicole Oresme’s De visione stellarum (see above, n. 47). 

51) Cf. Oresme, De visione stellarum, 174, 1-8. 

52) Cf. Oresme, De visione stellarum, 194, 11-196, 1. 

53) Cf. Oresme, Quaestiones super quatuor libros meteororum, Qu. III. 12, 343-346; Oresme, 
De visione stellarum, 180, 14-16. 

54) Cf. Oresme, De visione stellarum, 184, 10-13. 

55) Cf. Oresme, De visione stellarum, 198, 17-200, 6; 202, 9-22. 

56) For the last, that is the third, supposition, see the quotation above, marked by n. 49. 

57) For the second supposition, see the quotation above, marked by n. 49. 

5S) The first supposition reads as follows: “Et suppono adhuc aliqua. Primum est quod omnis 
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Contra [lect. incerta] forte quod omnia ilia non sunt omnino vera aut si sunt est modica 
differentia sed difficile est solvere ad probationem et imaginatio est valde pulchra. 59 

d) In his Livre du del et du monde Oresme mentions a treatise on the rain¬ 
bow, which begins with the words “Inter omnes impressiones”. The way in 
which Oresme mentions this treatise makes it rather probable that he himself 
composed it. 60 It seems that the treatise “Inter omnes impressiones” was not 
widely known, since up to now no further reference to it has been found in 
medieval natural philosophical texts. Thus it is all the more remarkable that 
such a treatise is also mentioned by the anonymous author of the Meteorology 
commentary in Clm 4375, who does not only render the first three words of 
the treatise, but cites the whole incipit: 

[...] sicut dicitur in quodam tractatu de iride in principio: “inter omnes impressiones que 
sunt in sublimi est iris oculis hominum omnium manifesta et eorum rationi minus nota”. 61 

In the Munich Meteorology commentary this treatise is referred to at least four 
more times. 62 Obviously the unknown author used it extensively and was 
well acquainted with it. It seems rather probable that it is the same treatise as 
Oresme meant. If this is the case, however, Mathieu’s edition of what he 
regards as Oresme’s “Inter omnes impressiones” 63 does not present Oresme’s 
authentic text, since the edited text has quite another incipit. But such a 
result is perhaps not that astonishing, since Mathieu himself raised two pos¬ 
sible objections to the authenticity of the text he edited, although he finally 
rejected them. 64 One of these objections concerns the fact that the edited text 


radius in medio duorum dyaphanorum diversorum in perspicuitate frangitur. Hoc patet in 
perspectiva et etiam a Lincolniensi [i.e. Robert Grosseteste] et experientia. Et ideo si denarius 
sit in fundo vasis tunc <est> aliquis locus a quo potest videri si vas sit plenum aqua et non vide- 
retur si esset plenum aere. Et causa est quia radius visualis frangitur in medio \lect. incerta ] inter 
aerem et aquam que sunt diversa in perspicuitate. Et similiter sol prius luceret in fundo si esset 
plenum aqua quam aere propter eandem causam.” (Ms. Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, 
Clm 4375, ff. 23 yb -24".) 

59) Ms. Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 4375, f. 24". 

60) See Oresme, Le livre du del et du monde, book IV, ch. 12,11. 17-31. 

61) Ms. Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 4375, £ 43". 

62) Ibid., f. 43" (“sicut ponitur in tractatu allegato”); f. 44* (“patet in tractatu allegato in alia 
questione”; “et hoc ponitur in eodem tractatu”; “dicitur tamen in illo tractatu”). 

631 R. Mathieu, ‘ Winter omnes impressiones de Nicole Oresme’, Archives d’histoire doctrinale et lit- 
teraire du moyen age 34 (1959), 277-294. 

641 Mathieu, 'Winter omnes impressiones de Nicole Oresme’, 280-282. 
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does not deal with the phenomenon of the rainbow, but principally with 
comets. This is in contrast to what one might expect from Oresme’s self-cita¬ 
tion and the citations in the Munich Meteorology commentary, since all these 
references relate to the formation and properties of the rainbow and the con¬ 
ditions of its appearance. 

e) Oresme’s commentary on Aristotle’s Physics contains two references to 
his own commentary on Aristotle’s Meteorology. Both references correspond 
very well to passages in the anonymous commentary on Aristotle’s Meteorol¬ 
ogy of Clm 4375, whereas only one reference can be verified in Oresme’s own 
commentary on Aristotle’s Meteorology. Thus we have the curious situation 
that the anonymous commentary better fits Oresme’s self-citations than does 
his own commentary. 

The first reference occurs in Qu. IV. 14 of Oresme’s Physics commentary 
and reads: 


[...] ex motu locali sequitur rarefactio et ex ilia sequitur calefactio <et> caliditas, que est 
qualitas prima, sicut dictum juitprimo methaurorum . 65 

A corresponding passage can be found in Oresme’s Meteorology commentary 66 
and in Clm 4375. 67 

The second reference occurs in Qu. VII.3 of Oresme’s Physics commentary, 
where he asks whether in every motion movens and motum are simultaneous. 68 


65) Qu. IV. 14, 113-115 (italics mine). It should be noted that in his Livre du riel et du monde, 
which was completed in 1377, i.e., about three decades after the composition of his Physics 
commentary, Oresme explicitly rejects the view of those who declare that local motion causes 
heat because it causes rarefaction; see Oresme, Le livre du riel et du monde, book II, ch. 15, 11. 
142-145. For medieval theories on how local motion generates heat see G. Galle, ‘Scholastic 
explanations of why local motion generates heat’, Early Science and Medicine 8, 4 (2003), 
336-370. 

66) I have used the Ms. Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 4376, ff. l'-64 r of Oresme’s 
commentary on Aristotle’s Meteorology (cf. above, n. 36). The relevant passage occurs in Qu. 
I. 8 (“Octavo queritur utrum motus celi sit causa calefactionis <ignis> in sphera [spera Ms.] sua 
et etiam aeris superioris”, ff. 6"-7 rb ) on f. 6 ,b and reads: “Sic ergo motus qui fit cum confricatione 
est causa caloris; unde imaginandum est quod ex tali confricatione fit quedam rarefactio, etiam 
quedam distractio partium, quam consequitur caliditas.” 

67) Clm 4375, £ 23” (see the citation above, marked by n. 33): “Tunc pono conclusionem quod 
motus localis est causa efficiens caliditatis illo ultimo modo, quia moveri localiter motu [add. in 
marg.] turbido et distractio<n>is est quedam condicio vel dispositio denotans mobile aliter se 
habere, ad quam dispositionem sequitur rarefactio et ex consequenti calefactio et caliditas.” 

681 “Consequenter queritur utrum in omni motu [mobili Ms.] movens et motum sint simul” 
(Ms. Sevilla, Biblioteca Capitular y Colombina, 7-6-30, f. 72'*-72"). 
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Oresme answers in the affirmative and thus subscribes to Aristotle’s opinion. 
But there is the objection that sometimes a medium is unable to experience a 
certain influence and therefore cannot act as a means of transfer. Thus the 
heavens cannot be heated and consequently cannot transfer heat. To this 
objection Oresme replies: 

Respondetur, sicut ponit Commentator secundo celi, quod non oportet quod eadem [que- 

dam Ms.] actione agat aliquid in medium et in distans, tamen requiritur quod aliqua; 

omnino sufficit quod celum sit illuminatum et de hoc dictum fuit in primo methaurorum. m 

In Oresme’s Meteorology commentary no passage can be found which corre¬ 
sponds to this self-citation, 70 but in the anonymous commentary on Aristo¬ 
tle’s Meteorology of Clm 4375 a passage from Qu. I.12 71 fits very well. There 
it is argued that the sun induces heat in the sublunar region by means of the 
lumen which it emits. The lumen is regarded as a primary quality that cannot 
be induced in something remote unless all the intermediate bodies are like¬ 
wise illuminated. By contrast, heat, which is regarded as a secondary quality, 
can be induced in something remote without the intermediate bodies being 
heated, because it is induced by means of the lumen , and thus it suffices that 
the lumen is transmitted continually. 72 


4. Concluding Remarks and a Tentative Hypothesis Concerning the 
Authorship of the Anonymous Commentary on Aristotle’s Meteorology 

in Clm 4375 

The author of this paper is of the opinion that the above mentioned close 
parallels between the anonymous commentary on Aristotle’s Meteorology in 
Clm 4375 and works by Oresme are not accidental but a testimony to an 
extensive influence by Oresme. This influence concerns Oresme’s specific 


69) Ms. Sevilla, Biblioteca Capitular y Colombina, 7-6-30, f. 72*-72” (italics mine). 

70) I have again used the Ms. Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 4376, ff. l'-64 r . 

71) “Consequenter queritur utrum aliquod agens possit agere in passum distans ab eo sine hoc 
quod agat <in> intermedia [intermediam Aft.]” (Clm 4375, f. 25 rl -25 vb ). 

72) Ms. Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 4375, f. 25”: “Secunda conclusio est quod 
impossibile est agere qualitatem primariam sicut lumen [...] in distans quin consimilis fiat in 
intermedio [...]. [...] Tertia conclusio est quod agens potest inducere qualitatem secundariam 
in passum distans sine eo quod agat consimilem in intermedium. [...] sol agit calorem in infe- 
rioribus mediante lumine. Ideo oportet quod lumen sit immediatum istis calefactis et quod 
omnia intermedia sint illuminata, sed non oportet quod sint calefacta.” 
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condicio-theory of accidents and several other ideas and conceptions that are 
characteristic of this eminent Scholastic philosopher. To my mind one should 
not even exclude the possibility that the Munich Meteorology commentary 
represents a work by Oresme himself, composed at a time when Oresme had 
not yet developed his condicio-theory of accidents in full detail. That in the 
Munich Meteorology commentary, Oresme’s treatise “Inter omnes impres- 
siones” is referred to as “quidam tractatus” does not, to my mind, rule out 
such a possibility, since it was not uncommon for medieval philosophers to 
speak of their own works in a neutral manner. 

A further point should be mentioned as well. The Munich codex Clm 
4375 also contains anonymous Questiones super librum de celo et mundo that 
show such numerous coincidences with known works by Oresme that it 
seems safe to conclude, as I have argued elsewhere, that these Questions 
represent a second version of Oresme’s Latin commentary on Aristotle’s De 
caeloP Could it be that the anonymous Meteorology commentary, that shows 
such remarkable similarities to Oresme’s works, was also written by Oresme 
himself? Clearly, at the moment this must remain a very tentative suggestion, 
and further research is needed before we can answer this question. But who¬ 
ever the author of this Meteorology commentary was, it testifies to the impor¬ 
tance of Oresme’s thought for the development of late-medieval philosophy. 


73) Ms. Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 4375, ffi 47'-76'. Cf. S. Kirschner, ‘Eine wei- 
tere Fassung eines lateinischen “De caelo-Kommentars” von Nicolaus Oresme?’, in Cosmogra- 
phica et Geographica. Festschrift fur F/eribert M. Nobis zum 70. Geburtstag, ed. B. Fritscher and 
G. Brey (Munich, 1994), 209-222; S. Kirschner, ‘Oresme’s Concepts of Place, Space, and Time 
in His Commentary on Aristotle’s Physics ’, Oriens — Occidens. Sciences, Mathematiques et Philo¬ 
sophic de I’Antiquite cl lAge classique 3 (2000), 145-179, at 159 and 166. 
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A farther Note on ‘Peter of Spain’ 


Bruno Figliuolo 

University di Udine 


On the fifth of November 1238, Bertoldo of Andechs, then Patriarch of Aquileia, wrote a pat¬ 
ent letter and made known that “magister Petrus Yspanus”, canon of both Cividale and Aquil¬ 
eia, had left his house located in a suburb of Cividale across the Natisone river to the poor of 
the town. 1 It is not impossible that this “magister Petrus” is the same as “Petrus Sapiens”, whose 
name often occurs in the Necrologium Aquileiense. The identity is accepted, for instance, by the 
modern editor of the Necrologium. “Petrus Sapiens” is a man of great reputation among his con¬ 
freres, who used to ask him for juridical advice and treasure Peter’s suggestions as recorded in 
the Necrology. Peter the Wise appears in the local documents for the first time on April 26, 
1228. He died on the sixth of March, this date being his memorial day; even though we do not 
know the year of his death, we know that it was before September 8, 1269. 2 

The editor of the Necrologium Aquilense, Cesare Scalon, a paleographer from Friuli, did not 
want to trespass the boundaries of his region. Yet it may be useful to draw attention to this 
document for the simple reason that we might have here a reference to someone who became one 
of the most famous men of the West. It is well-known that Dante Alighieri, in his Divine Comedy 
(Paradiso , XII, 134-135) praised a certain Pietro Ispano who had authored a widely-circulated 
handbook of logic called the Summulae logicales. Until the end of the last century, indeed, “Pietro 


'1 Museo Archeologico Nazionale di Cividale del Friuli, Archivio ex Capitolare: Pergamene capi- 
tokri , vol. 3, num. 124 (ex 117): “Anno Domini MCCXXXVIII, indictione XI, quinto die 
intrante novembri. In Civitate Austrie, in maiori palayio, ante presenciam dominorum Ber- 
tholdi, Dei gratia patriarche Aquilegensis, Iacobi abbatis Mosacensis, Ottonis prepositi Sancti 
Wolrici, Martini Ricotti, Bertholdi, Gardamomi, Iohannis Tyburyii, canonicorum Civitaten- 
sium, et aliorum. Notum sit universis presentes litteras inspecturis quod magister Petrus Yspa¬ 
nus, Aquilegensis et Civitatensis canonicus, pro remissione anime sue dedit domum suam sitam 
Ultra Pontem, iuxta ecclesiam Sancti Martini, pauperibus in perpetuum, salvo censu Civitaten¬ 
sis ecclesie. Ad hec etiam dictus magister Petrus debet providere de ipsa domo toto tempore vite 
sue. Post mortem vero ipsius, debet providere prepositus Civitatensis qui pro tempore fuerit. 
Hanc autem donationem supradictus dominus patriarcha et prepositus Civitatensis consignavit. 
Ego Anselmus, creatus ab imperatore Federico notario, interfui et hanc cartam de mandato 
supradicti domini patriarche scripsi et roboravi”. 

2) Necrologium Aquileiense, ed. C. Scalon, Udine 1982 (Fonti per la Storia della Chiesa in Friuli, 
1), esp. pp. 158n, 261, and 300. See also pp. 14n, 80n, 160, 179, 221, 267 (where it is said 
that “Peter the Wise” had a son), 329, 330, 336, 369, and 404. 
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Ispano” referred to by Dante was identified with the man who would become pope John XXI 
(September 8, 1276-May 20, 1277). In spite of his universal fame, this Peter of Spain is still a 
somewhat mysterious figure. Various historiographical traditions have grown around this Peter 
(Domican historiography, Dante studies, history of philosophy). Indeed, this Peter seems to be 
multiplied, like a character in a Pirandello play, in hundred thousand different Peters, without 
leaving any clear trace how connect all the information on those many namesakes. 

In recent years, Angel d’Ors, a distinguished historian of philosophy, wrote three rich arti¬ 
cles, published in Vivarium, exploring all the extant evidence and investigating the possible 
connections between the various sources. D’Ors presented us with a wide range of plausible 
hypotheses. Later more possible candidates were proposed. 3 The Dominican historian Simon 
Tugwell has criticized several of these hypotheses, casting doubt in particular on those hypotheses 
that lead to the Order of the Preachers. As a consequence, a solution to sort out the various 
hypotheses seems more and more remote. 4 What seems clear, however, is that the author of the 
Summulae logicales cannot be the Peter who became pope. That he belonged to the Dominican 
Order, on the other hand, is still an open question. 

This little note does of course not aim at presenting a new hypothesis. I limit myself to pro¬ 
posing the identification of the “Petrus Hispanus” of Cividale with the “Petrus Sapiens” present 
in the same town during the same period of time. New evidence can be put forward to support 
the identification. Bertoldo’s patent letter is one of the very few documents in which Peter of 
Spain is called magister, like the author of the Summulae. I know of only one other “magister 
Petrus Hispanus”: a witness in a Roman notarial instrument dating from 1220. 5 

If this identification of Peter of Spain (the author of the Summulae ) with a canon from 
Cividale would be considered to be, at least, a plausible hypothesis, we may shift the focus of 
research from Spain and Southern France to Northern Italy, where we also find other testimo¬ 
nies concerning the presence of a master called Peter of Spain. This Peter, being a canon, could 
not for sure belong to the Dominican Order, at least for the time he was a canon. 6 Given the 
importance of the question of Peters authorship and the learned articles devoted to it in this 
journal, this newly found document should become, I believe, available to scholars, even 
though it does not solve our problem. 


3) A. D’Ors, ‘Petrus Hispanus O.P., Auctor Summularum , Vivarium 35 (1997), 21-71; id., 
‘Petrus Hispanus O.P., Auctor Summularum (II). Further documents and problems’, Vivarium 
39 (2001), 209-254; id., ‘Petrus Hispanus O.P., Auctor Summularum (III). “Petrus Alfonsi” or 
“Petrus Ferrandi”?’, Vivarium 41 (2003), 249-303. 

4) S. Tugwell, ‘Petrus Hispanus. Comments on some proposed indentifications’, Vivarium 37 
(1999), 103-113; id., 'Auctor Summularum Petrus Hispanus OP Stellensis?’, Archivum Fratrum 
Praedicatorum 76 (2006), 103-115. See also J. F. Meirinho, ‘Petrus Hispanus Portugalensisi Ele- 
mentos para uma diferenciacjao de autores’, Revista Espanola de Filosofia Medieval 3 (1996), 
51-76. Meirinho finds further possible “Peter/’ who could have authored the writings traditio¬ 
nally attributed to Pope John XXI. 

5) V. J. Koudelka (ed.), Monumenta Diplomatica S. Dominici, Rome 1966 (Monumenta Ordi- 
nis Fratrum Praedicatorum Historica, 25), p. 135. This person comes therefore closest to our 
Peter from Cividale. 

6) The Dominicans foundend their first house in Cividale at the middle of the century; see 
A. Tilatti, Benvenuta Boiani. Teoria e storia della vita religiosa femminile nella Cividale del secondo 
Duecento, Trieste 1994 (Fond e Studi di Storia Veneta, 19), pp. 11-29. 



